The West's 


Painted by 


Sam Armstrong 


The Goldfish Bow], an Ingenious Mystery Story— Why 
“Frisco” Got Lost in the Fog——What Do They Do With 
Your Tax Money ?—Fifteen Other Fine Western Features 
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house 
scheme of decoration. And all in floor-coverings that 


possess that delightful practicality so dear to the heart 
of the American housewife. 



















GUARANTEE Look for this 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Gold Seal 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK This Gold Seal is 
pasted on the face o 


every genuine Con- 
goleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug. 

Look for it! 






REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 






Beautiful New Designs— 


Here we can offer only the merest glimpse of a few of 
the beautiful new Congoleum Rug patterns. For to fully 
appreciate their artistry of design and coloring you must 
go to your dealer and see the rugs themselves. 


There you will find designs to grace any room in the 
colors that will blend harmoniously with any 





The rare beauty of Congoleum &!! Art-Rugs is more 


than “skin deep.”” Remarkably durable, the bright colors 


are fade-proof; the smooth, waterproof surface will not 
absorb grease. Just a light going over with a damp mop 
keeps the surface sanitary—clean as a new pin. 


Nor is it any trouble to lay Congoleum—it lies flat 
on the floor without fastening of any kind. 

This beauty, which you would expect only in expen- 
sive woven rugs, and this durability are obtainable at 
prices that are amazingly low. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 
3 feet$ .70 Therugsillustrated arenot made 6 x 9 feet $11.20 


14x 

a in sizes smaller than 6x9 feet. ~y7 = 
’ x a feet 1.40 However, the smaller rugs can be /72% 9 _ feet 13.65 
3 x4% feet 2.10 had in other designs to harmonize 9 xX 10144 feet 19.10 
3 x6 feet 2.80 with them. 9 x12 feet 21.85 


All prices subject to change without notice 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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a 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Brereton, now 


Charles V. 
chief detective of the Western 
Bureau of the Forest Service, 
has been a cattleman, cow- 
puncher, forest ranger, deputy 
sheriff and school teacher. 
His years among the Indians 
of northern California have 
enabled him to create Casco 
Billy, who says “How!” to 
Sunset readers in this issue. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted arid must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
ria] pages should be addressed 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a baby needs to 
erow and develop as Nature intends. 
That is why Mellin’s Food babies grow 
strong, robust and vigorous. 






Write today for 





our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” to- 
gether with a 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Meltin’s Food Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























: Norman W. Maker®&Ridlonville,Me.|EZ44| Homer A.Todd@ Romney, Ind. 
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We will be pleased 
to mail you our latest 
offering list, which 
will give you a 
choice of high-grade 
selected invest- 
ments, yielding from 
six to eight per cent. 
A postal card to any 
of our offices will 
bring a prompt 


response. 


Girvin & Miller, Inc. 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


First Savings Bank Bldg. 
OAKLAND 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be add 

and should be accompanied by return postage 
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The “Latest in Investments 


Changing Economic Conditions Create New 
and Lasting ‘‘Styles’’ in Securities 


RE there fashions in _ invest- 
ments, as for instance there are 
in dress or architecture? 


Most assuredly—with this dif- 
ference: fashions in investments are not 
the expressions of caprice or of artistic 
ee but are a logical outcome of chang- 

economic conditions. 

iy HS Rear be securities, to carry the 
simile further, are “the very latest” 
in investment styles. Developing this 
thought, we find therein the essence of the 
science of investment. This is the gather- 
ing together of a multitude of small ac- 
cumulations so that, in adequate volume, 
new capital may be made available for 
extending old and creating new resources 
which will serve the needs of the com- 
munity as a whole and at the same time 
furnish profitable and safe employment 
for the savings of the individual. For the 
purposes of this discussion government, 
state and municipal boards will be elim- 
inated because funds utilized in that class 
of securities are diverted into channels 
which are non-productive in the strict 
economic sense. As a general proposition 
it may be stated that the era of develop- 
ment of any particular phase of human 
activities is the time for the making of 
speculative profits therefrom. When full 
development has been achieved, the 
point of saturation reached, so to speak, 
there comes a stability that decreases 
possible profits but immeasurably in- 


| creases safety of principal and steadiness 





of 1 income. “Pumping water into securi- 
ties” is the development stage; “squeezing 
the water out” is the process of the com- 
munity growing up to the facilities pro- 
vided in advance of actual requirements; 
and when the point has been reached 
where plant reproduction can not be made 
at less than approximately the equivalent 
of original excessive capitalization, there 
is ‘ ‘investment value” in contradistinction 
to “‘speculative value.” 

Speculative value must necessarily pre- 
cede investment value. Men who pioneer 
the new industries, inventories and de- 
velopment on a commercial scale of 
natural resources take large risks; they 
must have correspondingly large possible 
profits to compensate, else they will not 
feel justified in taking the ever present 
chances of loss of time, energy and money. 
The pioneering speculator sows; the in- 
vestor reaps. The former may make a 
fortune or lose his all; the latter assures 


himself of an income and of the natural 
growth in value of that in which he in- 
vests. 

For two generations railroad securities 
were regarded as the premier investments 
of America. Greater and more unified 
transportation facilities were the most 
pressing need of an expanding a 
tion. Life insurance funds, money held 
in trust and savings bank deposits by 
the hundreds of millions went into rail- 
road securities. Thus was made possible 
the America of today in its commercial 
and industrial aspect. Then came the 
period of outcry, the muckraking sensa- 
tionalism that fed upon popular prejudice 
having its root in economic ignorance; the 
whole having some basis of fact in mis- 
takes in management and unwise policies 
under which the relation of the carriers to 
the public became a matter of popular 
resentment. This naturally had its re- 
flection and reactions on the floor of 
Congress and in the halls of State Legis- 
latures. Regulatory legislation, under 
the spur of public sentiment going to ex- 
tremes as is always the case, became 
restrictive legislation. Railroad securities 
began to lose a hitherto unquestioned 
prestige. Then came the war, government 
control and operation. The outcome of 
all these diverse influences is the present 
railroad “situation.” 

Now, all this has a very definite bearing 
on the status of hydro-electric and steam- 
electric power securities as desirable in- 
vestments, and in the brief generalization 
above may be found certain basic condi- 
tions that point to power securities having 
within themselves the elements that, 
properly handled, will make of such securi- 
ties the premier investment of the coming 
generation. 

In the first place, the exploitation stage 
has been passed. Admitting that fifteen 
or twenty years ago there was a great deal 
of “high finance” in these securities, still 
the fact remains that it never reached the 
proportions, or involved the financial and 
political scandals that marked the early 
days of the railroads, or for that matter, of 
steel or lumber or most any of what are 
today regarded as the basic industries of 
the nation. 

In the second place, electrical energy 
centralized and distributed over a wide 
area is fast superseding the detached 
steam boiler as the means of generatin 
power. The same tendency is even foun 





in the most modern development in rail- 
roading. The evolution in power is as 
great, and as important in its way, as was 
the evolution in transportation. Perfect- 
ing of the automobile and the coming of 
the flying machine may mean that the 
railroad has reached the apex of its use- 
fulness. If we assume that each passing 
year will see a greater demand for elec- 
trical energy as a driving force, there is 
no argument as to the probability of 
hydro-electric securities becoming the 
premier investment. 

The careful and discriminating in- 
vestor, asked to put money into a project, 
will ask, first of all: Is this a necessity or a 
luxury? Is there a natural demand for 
the product, or does the consumer demand 
have to be created? Is the demand, such 
as it is, capable of indefinite expansion? 
And the source of supply, raw materials, 
manufacturing conditions, labor supply, 
fluctuating or fixed standards, possibili- 
ties of competition, market conditions, 
and a score of other considerations each of 
them a big “if,” enter into the equation. 


Reasons Why 


Let us see how the power securities 
qualify for the investors’ merited con- 
fidence: 

Electrical energy is a primal necessity, 
the demand for it runs the never-ending 
circle of 365 days to the year, and persists 
during periods of depression as well as in 
the boom times of prosperity. The de- 
mand is as natural and as self-expressive 
as is that for the supplying of anything 
which mankind has come to regard as 
necessary to happiness and well-being; 
in other words it has become a part of 
everyday existence. Consumer demand 
does not have to be created, but here are 
limitless possibilities for promotion. As 
to source of supply, that is freely and in- 
exhaustively furnished by nature itself in 
the melting snows and rushing waters of 
the mountains, raw material in abun- 
dance, and manufacturing conditions that 
do not fluctuate and are gauged by stand- 
dards fixed for all time. Freedom, com- 
paratively speaking, from labor troubles, 
in that nature has already provided most 
of the labor and done most of the work. 

Investors in power securities have a 
protection that is unique. A monopoly of 
a necessity must necessarily give a great 
advantage to the owner of the monopoly. 
It eliminates cutthroat competition, it 
makes his position one from which he can 
not be dislodged, it secures to him in full 
measure the benefits accruing from his 
efforts. Now, in effect, the investor in 
power securities has the protection to his 
own interests of becoming a part of a 
monopoly. And the best part of it is that 
it is not a monopoly that antagonizes the 
public; in fact the public likes it and ap- 
proves, and asks that the monopoly be 
made tighter, for in so doing the public 
realizes it is enforcing the sound doctrine 
of commensurate responsibility accom- 
pany ing opportunity. In this case 
“monopoly” does not become “special 
privilege” but enlightened public policy 
of the broadest kind in the interest of the 
greatest number. ‘This is because the 
public utility commissions of the various 
states are endowed with the power to pre- 
scribe, proscribe and regulate. It has 
been found by experience that it is to 
public interest that there be one strong, 
eficient and adequate utility in a 
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THERE'S goods SAFE INVESTMENT 


THE NATIONS 
C~WEALTH 


MONEY INVESTED in sound bonds is 
capital working to produce national 
wealth. It is building factories, de- 
veloping natural resources, construct- 
ing public improvements, producing 
commodities or financing exchange of 
goods. Invested capital is the founda- 
tion stone of all prosperity. 


Money invested in bonds is usefully 
employed. It will work to your ad- 
vantage to make a selection of good, 
sound bonds today by co-operating 
with a reputable investment house— 
one whose standards admit of no com- 
promise with safety yet enable the 
investor to receive a profitable return 
on his money. 


Let us send you a list of bonds that offer 
you safety of principal, certainty of in- 
come, ready marketability and a very 
attractive yield. Just ask our nearest 
office for a list of our offerings. 


BLYTH, WITTER & CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 





NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bidg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bldg. 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 

* * 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 

sutaia, frie cantaloupes, general farming: Writs | cream. vision, typewritng. mirketing “Nok 


for free booklet, Department S, p Aen mm County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


stereotyped advice an 
conscientious, individual 


mechanical correction, = 
service. K. Elli 








HELP WANTED 


‘Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechan- 
ica, Repairmen, send for free copy of our current 
issue. It contains helpful, instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition —-. a car- 
buretors, storage batteries, etc. o pees 
illustrated. Send for free copy Ms, wt 4. ile 
Digest, 544 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati." 








Big Money and Fast Sales. Every owner 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. rite for 
particulars and free samples. American —ationee 
Co., Dept. 173, East Orange, New Jersey 





Be a Ballway Traffic Inspector! $110 to $250 | 


monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare- 
time study. Splendid opportunities. Position 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for Free 
Booklet G-70. Standard Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Government Clerks Needed Soon (aen— 
women) $1400—$2300. Vacancies constantly. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write quickly. Mr. Ozment, 
Former U.S. Government Examiner, 340 St. Louis. 


DANCING 


Learn to Dance remarkable new way. Ina 
few hours—at home—in private—you can easily 
master Fox Trot, One Step, Two Step, Waltz and 
latest popular dances by my wonderful, New Dia- 

ram Method. Write today for FREE details and 
Special Low Offer. Wm. Chandler Peak, M. B., 
Studio 596, 4737 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 














Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





Wanted—Men and women ambitious to 
make money writing Stories and Photopiays. Send 
tor wondertui Free Book that tells how. Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 132, Auburn, N. Y. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and —— for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cz., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opin of its — an 
nature. Prompt service. re Td ex- 

erience). Talbert & Talbert, wr albert 1 Bldg., 

ashington, D. O. 





= Send for free Booklet. Highest 

references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Wateon E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F 8t., 
Washington, D. ©. 
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More than Acceptable 


Everywhere 


Better than good Amer- 
ican gold the world over 


Proof against Loss or Theft 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLLARS~—STERLING—FRANCS 


The Insured Money of All Nations 
For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itiner- 
aries; ot plan your cruise or tour 
through the American Express Travel 
Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking Shipping 


Travel and Foreign Trade 














Saving tor Happiness 


Happiness is ahead for those who save. 
and invest their savings wisely. “Rainy 
days” will never overtake you if you 
put your surplus dollars to work as 
fast as you get them. 


The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan 


helps you do it. On this plan you never 
lose your incentive to save bec cause a 
profitab lei investment is available each 
iameu, Sav ing and inve sting are sys- 
tematized, and the problem of financial 
independence is selved. 
The Kriebel Plan enables you to invest in high grade 
listed securities on extremely easy payments, ge tting 
all the dividends while you are paying, and yet you 
are not subject to margin calls. 


Over 97 per cent of all who undertake to save and 
invest on this plan continue with it. 


The fasesnating story of Peter Perkins 
will tell you all about it. Ask for 
“Getting Ahead.”’ It’s free. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 
657-137 So. La Salle Street Chicago 


Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Cleveland St.Louis Cincinnati 


Kansas City 
Chicago Detroit 
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competitors. It has demonstrated by dis- 
astrous past experience that price cutting 
and rate wars are bad for all concerned. 
Therefore the state public utility com- 
missions have adopted the policy, en- 
couraged by public sentiment, to elim- 
inate competition and foster, and in fact 
insist upon, monopoly. To the public this 
guarantees good and sufficient service. To 
the investor it guarantees an opportunity 
with freedom from competition, provides 
a sales price of product that means an 
adequate return on his investment, and 
gives him other safeguards that remove 
many of the ordinary hazards of invest- 
ment. And at the same time the com- 
munity is protected. All of which makes 
for a better feeling all round. 

This of course being dependent upon 
the utility rendering sufficient service. 
Here again the investor has an unusual 
advantage. All the acts of the manage- 
ment of me company of which he is part 
owner if a stockholder, or a preferred 
creditor if a 2 bondholder, are subject to re- 
view by the state commission. 

These are some of the fundamental 
factors governing the merits of the notes, 
stocks and bonds of power securities. In a 
general way they apply to any section of 
the United States, but especially is this so 
on the Pacific Coast and nowhere more 
than in California. 


A Bright Future 


Western people are realizing to a greater 
extent the necessity and desirability of 
supplying capital for needed and fuller 
development of the natural resources of 
the West. Within the past two or three 
years this tendency has been marked as 
concerns hydro-electric development. 

This is constructive thinking, and as 
an actuating investment motive is an 
unbeatable combination of the highest 
community altruism and the most en- 
lightened selfishness. 

In the introductory part of this article 
power securities are spoken of as the prime 


investment of the coming generation. But 
the great opportunity is now. Specula- 


tive risks therein are a thing of the past, 
the business is on a sound basis and has an 
assured future, and yet the point has not 
been reached where investment yield has 
caught up to investment merit. That is 
to say that these securities can still be 
bought at prices that will yield as large, 
or larger, income than many others which 
have not either an equal degree of present 
merit or future desirability. As the gen- 
eral investment public come more to 
appreciate hydro-electric securities there 
will be a greater demand, which will force 
up the price while forcing down the net 
yield. 

It is only a question of time and com- 
pletion of the post-war readjustment 
period when it will be no longer possible 
to buy a high-grade investment security 
to yield upward of 8% net. Those who 
buy now, while such investments are to be 
had, will perpetuate the high income into 
the future when the earning power of con- 
servative and standard investments has 
dropped back to round 5% or less. To do 
this it is necessary to thames those bonds 
that have long maturities. 

Hydro-electric securities are becoming 
“the fashion;” and there is a very good 
economic reason, or such would not be the 
case. 
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Magazine Bargains! 


SAVE SEVERAL DOLLARS BY ORDERING IMMEDIATELY 


Many of these extraordinary cut rate offers will be withdrawn in 30 days. 
for one of these money-saving clubs will bring 100% 


Every dollar you spend 
dividends monthly in happiness, helpfulness and 


inspiration to you and your family. Subscriptions are for.one year and may be new or renewal. 


Magazines may be sent to different addresses. 


Postage free except on Canadian and Foreign orders. 
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What Every Busy Executive 
Wants to Know 


With littld time for reading, how can a busy 
man keep well informed on Business, Finance 
and Investment? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


Probably no other authority on business, finance and 
investment is more widely quoted than B. C. Forbes, 
interviewer of big men, and Editor of FORBES 
MAGAZINE. 


To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new 
ideas, new confidence, new enthusiasm to meet 
changed conditions. 
Present times demand a knowledge of every ex- 
perience and every re § development, likely to 
affect your future plans. FORBES MAG AZINE, 
every two weeks, 26 times a year, digs out and brings 
to you just this sort of information, boiled down for 
quick reading. 
B. C. Forbes, Irving T. Bush, A. R. Erskine, Roger 
W. Babson, James Speyer, Charles M. Schwab, 
Howard Elliott—it is the contributions of such men 
that is making FORBES a steadily growing influence 
among more and more of the thinking, the worth- 
while business people 
is ae ene 
et the facts you want 
to know about business, “FORBES s | 
financial and invest- | 
ment matters. Get the B.C Forbes . Editor 
facts every executive Z 
needs to know now, as 
never before. FORBES 
MAGAZINE does more 
than give these facts— 
it makes these facts in- 
teresting. FORBES isa 
clearing-house of infor- 
mation worth all it 
costs and more—only 


Issued 


Every 
me 


Weeks 











$4 a year; or $3.50 in : 

Club orders. Canada, [*4-OneYear : 26 Issucs-* 
50c extra; Foreign,  [*The Better Business Magazine” 
$1.00 extra. 


Save-a-Dollar Offer! 
Next 15 Numbers of FORBES on Trial for $2 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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paid in the United States. Also made in 2 
and 5 gallon size. Send for free literature, 
LORENZEN BROS. M MFG. C 
46 arshalltown, lowa 











can opener that is rightly named. 
te more lacerated fingers; no jagged edges 
The Unconguerad/e leaves opening absolutely smooth. 
$1 Postpaid 
Cash or C. O. D. 

The only can opener made of heavy, substantial materials 
and a rea! steel cutting edge. Money back if not satisfied, 
Sent for $1 postpaid,orC.O D. if you prefer. Agents wanted , 
Premium Sales Department, 460 fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


















FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
ef clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- 
p! ers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 

ig pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
department, story or article in the magazine will 
be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
ment, instruction and the inspiration to accom- 
plish ‘big things. Itis filled with the kind of matter 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 

Drop us a line today. We want you to read THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE—the liveliest, ‘‘peppiest’”’ and 
best boys’ periodical in America. Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2644 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands, 15¢ a copy) 

















Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


He Also Trod the Path 


Templeton, Cal. 

I am writing to thank you for publish- 
ing that article by Angus McGregor en- 
titled “On the Love Path,” and to bear 
testimony to the fact that it is the whole 
truth from beginning to end. I have 
lived in Tahiti, and I know. I was on 
the love path in 1911 and I was one of 
the few passengers from San Francisco on 
the Mariposa in July of that year who 
were thoroughly disillusioned by that 
“Earthly Paradise.” The writings and 
the photography of certain conscienceless 
rhapsodists have been the direct cause of 
many “poor fish” migrating to those ‘“‘De- 
lectable Isles,” as Beatrice Grimshaw so 
luridly paints them. These writers and 
camera fiends must be subsidized by the 
steamship companies. They surely do 
paint the lily. I have lived in the 
Hawaiian Islands long enough to know 
just “why is a Jap,” also. Here’s hoping 
you will always “do your derndest”’ to 
give us the truth. J. H. Rivers. 


The Facts Are Wrong, He Says 
Seattle, Wash. 


I send you an appreciation as an in- 
dividual and as chairman of the Pub- 
licity Bureau of the article Is the “Seattle 
Spirit” Dead? It is of course good read- 
ing and it would be good publicity, if it 
were based upon facts. Unfortunately, 
you have a complete misconception of 
what the Seattle Spirit is. 

The Klondike rush was a fortuitous 
circumstance. The Seattle Spirit did not 
evoke it, was in no wise concerned in it 
and was born something like a third of a 
century prior to it. 

Its first notable manifestation was in 
the infancy of the little community, when 
it was disappointed in its high hopes of 
becoming the terminus of the first trans- 
continental railroad to penetrate to Puget 
Sound. Then one day a week the men of 
Seattle abandoned all the-other duties 
and devoted themselves to building a rail- 
road of their own, the women going along 
and providing the commissary. 

Again, two years later when the only 
transcontinental railroad sought to 
strangle Seattle and declared that grass 
should grow in Seattle’s streets, the city 
pooled its resources and by its indomitable 
spirit enlisted Wall street support in the 
construction of a connection with the 
Canadian Pacific and another line over 
the Cascades to a transcontinental con- 
nection. The railroad already in the field 
was forced to its knees and made Seattle 
its chief Pacific terminus. 

In 1889, when Seattle was in ashes, a 
mass meeting was held to consider the 
future. A fund of several thousand dol- 


lars had been collected for the Johns- 
town flood sufferers the day of the fire 
and the day prior, and a speaker sug- 
gested that now that Seattle was laid low 
and thousands were homeless, the fund 
should be kept at home. It seemed that 
every man in the building was on his feet 
at once shouting, “No! No! Send it on. We 
can take care of ourselves,” and it was 
sent. That was the Seattle Spirit. 
C. T. Conover. 


Would You Contradict a Lady? 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

I do not know whether I ought to write 
you again criticizing because the other 
letter I wrote saying I did not care for 
that Sand Flea-Trap story brought a lot 
of abuse of me from certain readers who 
did not agree with me about that story. 
But it seems to me that as I pay my good 
money for your magazine right along I 
have just as much right to criticize as 
they have to swallow whole whatever 
you give them and then holler for more. 
Anyway, am writing again to say 
frankly that I am getting tired of your 
serials because they are so far removed 
from our everyday life as we know it in 
the West. 

W hy not give us some true “local 
color?” Instead of giving us a red-headed 
girl riding a white elephant in a yellow 
country, like Lassa, and another red- 
headed girl riding the blue waves to dis- 
cover yellow babies, like this last fishing 
story (fishy, say I) why can’t we have 
stories like Beatrice Mantle’s that are laid 
indoors where all of us spend almost the 
whole of our lives? “In the House of An- 
other” and “The House of Punishment” 
were stories of people of “‘class’’ who wore 
good clothes and had pretty furnishings 
round them and who were actually just 
as moral as these young ladies who breathe 
the aroma of elephants or fish! 

I have been waiting patiently for this 

“Devil’s Spawn” to be cleaned up and the 
space given to a story of refined life of 
which there is plenty in the West, and 
now comes another girl, engaged night and 
day in 1 fighting fires up in the moun- 
tains— Now honestly, however much 
we appreciate the necessary work of the 
Forest Service, who cares a whoop about 
their emotions when they see a fire 
started? 

You probably won’t like this letter but 
you will find me giving praise where praise 
is due if you will only let your readers 
have stories that are more aristocratic and 
not just about rough people in out-of-the- 
way places. I suppose those are the kind 
of people that wrote in to you and found 
fault with my just criticism before. 

Racuev Ince. 


Agreement, But— 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Reading the Sunset Magazine has be- | 
come as regular a monthly habit as paying | 


my War Risk Insurance premiums was 
three and four years ago. 

Consequently I was very much in- 
terested and gratified in the stand you 
took in a recent article entitled ““Neglect- 
ing Disabled Doughboys.” 

Now comes P. M. Rulson of Clovis, 
N. M., with the assertion “‘what the soldier 
paid for was insurance which protected 
his beneficiary in case of his death, and in 
case of his own total and permanent dis- 
ability prov ided a monthly income during 
his lifetime.” 

I agree with him—BUT—the soldier 
most certainly did pay, in cash, in 
those same monthly premiums, re a 
clause, in said insurance, allowing per- 
centage compensation for partial dis- 
ability. 

Also I might add, for the instruction of 
certain ‘““War Patriotism Mongers,” the 
men who are today drawing compensation 
paid for it in a coinage more precious 
than silver and gold. Also there are 
thousands who paid and are still waiting 
to collect. 

“They fought for you, now fight for 
them!” LEGIONAIRRE. 


Idleness and Radicalism 


Pullman, Wash. 

The state of Washington has the dis- 
tinction of rating the highest in relation 
to radical sentiment according to the 
votes cast at the last election. It is 
evidently true that the same state would 
also rank first in respect to variable labor 
demand. ‘There seems to be a great deal 
of truth in the adage “In labor there is 
content, in idleness dissipation.” Oppor- 
tunity for steady employment has a 

pacifying effect upon the industrial classes 

In the great industrial regions the 
general wage scale may be lower than that 
of the state of Washington, or of the en- 
tire western and northwestern portion of 
the United States. However, there is 
more contentment among those steady 
plodders than there is among the transient 
workers of the west and northwest where 
the fluctuating labor demand is exas- 
perating. 

The busy man is not the radical agi- 
tator. The source of radicalism is found 
among the unemployed masses. Idleness 
is a source of discontentment and forced 
idleness resolves itself into radicalism. 
This radical army is not altogether of the 
sabotage type. Some perhaps would not 
make a success or be satisfied under any 
condition, while others, unable to find 
employment and seeing nothing but desti- 
tution ahead for themselves and families, 
grow bitter against our form of govern- 
ment and rebel. 

It is altogether probable that a large 
number of our radicals would be respons- 
ive, loyal citizens under favorable con- 
ditions, but in their unfortunate situation 
they feel that some one has taken an 
unfair advantage and therefore they 
condemn the government. 

An individual who is in desperate need 
of the necessities of life and unable to find 
employment is naturally inclined to 
radicalism. L. O. RENNE. 
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Better Class Fiction For Those 
Who Really Want That Sort 


HE primary purpose of fiction is entertainment. Yet how 

tawdry, how meagre, is the entertainment in most present day 

fiction. Better-class-fiction is hard to get, yet—like anything 
else—if you make up your mind to get it, it can be gotten. Here are 
two series—not continued stories—that are decidedly better-class- 
fiction. 


Wholesome Stories of Domestic and Family Life By 
Inez Haynes Irwin 


In this new series Inez Haynes Irwin takes up the young girl of the 
period, the girl who has an easy life and mixes in society. The girl 
who has plenty of money and goes in for fun and romance. You will 
meet in Mrs. Irwin’s stories something newer than the flapper,—the 
after-the-war girl, the girl who is trying to find herself in the present 
mix-up of society. 

Mrs. Irwin excels in the bright, keen, wholesome story of domestic 
and family life. She gets her material by having a close contact with 
people everywhere and has no equal as a writer of the true American de- 
scriplive story. 


More Stories by the Creator of 
Arsene Lupin 


These are detective stories by Maurice Leblanc, the creator of Arséne 
Lupin. “Arséne Lupin told me these eight stories before the war,” 
says Leblanc. “ “They are favorite stories of mine’, said Lupin, ‘because 
the hero, the Duc de..... was my great friend and also because it 
seems to me that he often derives his inspiration from me..... un- 
less indeed I myself was the plagiarist’. I wonder whether Lupin 
was speaking the truth. I find it very difficult not to identify him 
with the Duc de..... But Lupin is gifted with a powerful imagina- 
tion and quite capable of attributing to himself adventures which are 
not his at all and of disowning those which are really his.” 


M. Leblanc has the true touch of the story teller of detective fiction and he 
fully lives up to his reputation in this fascinating series. 

There is a complete story of each of the above series in the November 
Metropolitan, out October 15th. Each issue is 25cts. at your news- 
stand. If you prefer to receive Metropolitan at your home, send us 
$3.00 and it will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. F. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 











Do*you know about SUNSET’S special offer 
to.jlive, ambitious boys who want to make 
spending money in their spare time? 
If you don’t it will pay you to find out. 

@ Just write on a post card “Tell me about 


SUNSET’S Boy Plan,” and mail it to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















Los Angeles, 4th and Main 
Under New Management 
—We cater only to people of 

refinement. 
—Quiet luxury and good taste 
characterize our service. 
—Our rates are reasonable. 
—oOur location central. 
—oOur cafe unexcelled. 


Good Music 


Boggs Hotel Co. 


Ross N.BOGGS-PRESWENT«MANAGER 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
bipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 








See New State Park 
Top O’ the World 
Scenic Mt. Diable Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 a.m. 
Leave Oakland . .10:10 a.m. 


Round Trip $3.50 
Including War Tax 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage 
and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co 














FREE —~ 
— TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATIONS 
PACIFIC COAST 


HOTELS 222 RESORTS 
Atnerican Travel Jgureau 


116 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 

















‘PROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for ceaiae and large joints, hides ir- 


egularities of foot form. orn in any shoe; no larger size 
required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe 
dealer or sent Write today for special free on 
offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and if for 
right or left foot. 

THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Can You Help a Thirsty Soul? 


Q. Can you put me in communication 
with some company or individual who 
can furnish me the following information? 

What can I buy grape juice for per 
barrel F.O.B. some California point? 
What can I buy California wine grapes 
for in carload lots, F.O. B. some Cali- 
fornia point? Where can I get good for- 
mulas for making wine, particularly port 
and sherry wines? I will be obliged if 
you can advise me where I can secure the 
above information.—D. J. P., Kansas 
City, Missourt. 

A. We would suggest that you write 
to the California Grape Protective Asso- 
ciation, 12 Geary street, San Francisco, 
concerning both the cost of grape juice in 
barrels and wine grapes in carloads. 

Undoubtedly you know that it is 
against the law to disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the making of intoxica- 
ting beverages. The most authoritative 
source of information on the making of 
good wines is the viticultural department, 
College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, but since pro- 
hibition went into effect we doubt whether 
the viticultural department is passing out 
any information concerning the ancient 
and once honorable art of producing port, 
sherry and similar now prohibited bever- 
ages. Perhaps the prohibition enforce- 
ment officer in your district can give you 
the address of a reliable bootlegger en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wine who 
might be willing to take you as a pupil for 
a consideration. 


Stumps, Cows and Beans 


Q. I have heard flattering rumors about 
the Puget Sound land and also about the 
Island of Kodiak, Alaska. I would like 
to ask you some straight questions con- 
cerning these places. I have confidence in 
your answers being correct. 

. What is the price of silt bottom land 
in ea Sound country? 

2. What is the price of hill land? 

3. Which is most desirable for dairy 
pipane s? 

4. Provided a man with family entirely 
pays for say 200 acres of this land and 
puts up barn for say 10 cows and house 
all paid for, will this 200 acres keep 10 
milk cows right off the bat in its wild 
state in good shape or do I have to have 
land cleared and hay put up for the win- 
ter before I get cows? 

5. Can the stumps be burned out grad- 
ually and land pastured at same time or 
do the stumps have to be either pulled or 
blown out? 

6. Can stumps and practically all the 
underbrush be killed by pasturing say 
with sheep? In other words, can the 
stumps and underbrush be killed by 
pasturing? 

7. Is there good homestead land avail- 
able for settlement on Kodiak Island? 

8. What is the lowest and highest re- 
corded temperature at Kodiak? 


_9. Where can I get information about 
Kodiak settlement, climate, etc.—K. F. 
S., TULARE, CALIFORNIA. 


A. Fully cleared river bottom land in 
the Puget Sound country is cheap at $300 
to $400 an acre. Uncleared land of this 
character is rather scarce and will cost 
a minimum of $100 to $125 an acre. 

Rolling hill land can be had at a wide 
variety of prices depending upon nearness 
to transportation and to a city, character 
of soil, and the needs of the owner. We 
would say that within three or four miles 
of a good dairy country like Mt. Vernon 
or in the vicinity of Everett you could get 
cut-over hill land for round $20 to $30 an 
acre. The closer you come to the paved 
highways the higher the cost, of course, 
but you should have no difficulty in find- 
ing 200 fairly good acres round $4,000 

In our judgment it would be better to 
pay 50 per cent down and use the remain- 
ing $2000 in clearing up 15 acres which 
will then easily support 15 cows, as you 
have the stump land for pasture. To- 

tally uncleared stump land is practically 
valueless as pasture. You should first 
burn it and slash it and seed clover or 
other grasses between the stumps. When 
that is done, you could probably run 25 
to 30 cows on 200 acres. In Oregon goats 
are used to pasture the stump land, but 
they will keep down only the new brush. 
The goats naturally can not remove the 
stumps. 

A number of methods are in use for re- 
moving stumps and the cheapest is the 
slow-burning method under which a 
stump after drying is covered with clay 
and through an opening the wood is ig- 
nited. The heat then chars the entire 
stump even down to the roots without 
further effort, provided the burning is 
done at the right time and in the nght 
manner. The usual way, however, is to 
let a contract to professional stump pul- 
lers. You could do this on part of your 
land and clear the balance at your leisure. 

There is no homestead land in the Puget 
Sound country, but there is an abundance 
of homestead land on Kodiak Island. 
You will find that the climate on 
Kodiak is comparatively mild despite the 
high latitude. The temperature in win- 
ter rarely goes below 15 degrees below 
zero, and in summer the temperatures 
above 85 are rare. But the thing you 
want to consider is the market. There 
are no roads but plenty of bears on Ko- 
diak. All transportation is by motor- 
boat. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
Juneau Chamber of Commerce asking 
what chances a homesteader would have 
to dispose of hisoutput. Also, the Alaska 
Publicity Commission, a department of 
the Government at Juneau, Alaska, should 
be able to help you out. 


Who Knows of Such a Place? 


Q. Ihave read Sunset Macazine for 
many years and think much of it. Hav- 
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ing always had a desire for a place of my 
own to spend the days of old age I have 
read your Service Bureau column with 
much interest. Your advice so com- 
pletely given is worthy of any reader’s 
sincere appreciation and I will thank you 
to give me some information on the Puget 
Sound country. 

Having a liking for the sea and also the 
land, I know of no locality in the United | 
States that, in my. estimation, has any | 
advantage over the shores of the Puget | 
Sound for both these desirable features | 
for an outdoor man. _I wish to get a few | 
acres of land not necessarily accessible by 
land; any little place large enough for a | 
garden, a chicken house, a cabin and a | 
boat landing. A place somewhere within 
twenty or thirty miles south of Seattle or | 
further south if necessary and near some | 
small town. Can-you tell me of such a 
place? If not can you furnish me the | 
address of any person or business concern 
that can? A reply will be appreciated. 

W. S., Fort Mitts, P. I. 


A. Puget Sound readers knowing of a 
place answering the above description or 
wishing to sell property answering the 
above requirements will please send their 
offers to Sunset Macazine Service | 
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land. Neither will the Federal Govern- return mail. 
ment loan money with which to buy stock | 
and farm implements. In Oregon and 
Washington soldiers’ bonus laws have 
been passed and help is extended to the 
men who enlisted in these states for the ¢C 
purchase and equipment of farms; in|  \ 
California similar legislation is under way, \ 
but it will take quite a while before the 
machinery is working. 
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San Dieco-Catirornia Cius, 
302 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California 
Gentlemen: I should like to read yourgfascinating story of 


fornia, if you have a minimum capital of San Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet 





$1500. This board may be able to locate : 
you in its new colony at Delhi, California, Name $$ 
pe ee ree : = 





in the San Joaquin Valley. 
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COPYRIGHT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., CINCINNAT 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 

















Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments, 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
27-K, Dept. of 
siome Economics, 
The Procteré 
Gamble Company, 
$ Cincinnati, 
PHA Ss Obio. 








Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the sugges- 

tion of sweet immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture 
and painstaking needlework—every woman of refinement will acknowl- 
edge this. 
So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of 
such garments to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that 
leave nothing to be desired call for the soap that leaves nothing to 
be desired. 
Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and 
luxuriant hair—the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate 
it seems to care for them with Ivory Soap. 
Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the 
daily bath, for the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because 
it offers every quality necessary for harmless, thorough, agreeable, con- 
venient cleansing. In it are combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, 
mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance and “‘it floats.’ These are the 
seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What 
other soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP [=] 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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The Pulse of the 


Why Harding’s Two fundamental views regarding the 
Conference Can’t Nature and character of man will come 
into conflict during the impending Wash- 
ington conference. The majority thought 
of the conference is based on the presumption that armed 
conflict between nations is inevitable and not wholly un- 


Achieve Peace 


desirable. Given this premise, they insist upon thorough 
preparedness. Preparedness, in turn, includes exclusive 


control of all raw materials essential to modern warfare, 
and the struggle for the control of this raw material ulti- 
mately leads to war. 

The second and minority school of thought believes that 
it is not only possible but essential to the survival of civili- 
zation to make an end of war. Pointing out that private, 
internal war has been successfully abolished, sporadic out- 
breaks of violence as in West Virginia notwithstanding, 
this minority believes that war between nations can like- 
wise be abolished. 

There are two factors whose full codperation must be 
enlisted if war is to be abolished or minimized. The schools 
of the world must interpret history in terms of peace instead 
of glorifying war; the press of the world must completely 
face about, disseminate good-will instead of hatred between 
nations, counsel confidence instead of suspicion, systematic- 
ally smooth down national- 


qa 


est 


state. At atime when everyone knows that plain speaking 
in words of few syllables is necessary to arrive at a real 
understanding, when the ordinary man of every nation is 
literally panting for the relief that will come from disarma- 
ment and a genuine peace, the diplomats still keep the real 
issues at arm’s length, tiptoe round them with averted 
faces, bow, scrape, smirk and kowtow to one another with 
ingratiating politeness while the sharp knife of what they 
believe to be national self-interest is hidden beneath their 
coat tails. They speak importantly of agendas, accom- 
plished facts and general principles, mill round in the same 
old spiral at the end of which lies war while tens of millions 
of idle, hungry, diseased and starving people are crying 
aloud for positive action that will save them. 

Verily, the sleek, superior, well-fed diplomats have made 
an awful mess of everything they touched. It is time that 
the amateurs in shirt sleeves be given a chance to show 
what they can do. a ai 


The Winners 
Suffer and the 


Loser Thrives 


The three countries hit hardest by the 
post-war depression are the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. In the United 
States at the present time approximately 
six million persons are out of work; in England with less 
than forty percent of Ameri- 





istic passion instead of fan- 
ning it. yj 

We believe that theimme- | 
diate practical results of the y 
Washington conference will 
be slight, but that as an edu- 
cational factor in the world- 
wide propaganda for a lasting 
peace its influence will be 
tremendous. And the lack of 
immediate, practical results 
will be directly traceable to 
the fact that a majority of 
the delegates to the confer- 
ence consists of old-line diplo- 
mats convinced that war is 
the inevitable result of na- 
tional selfishness. Unfortu- 
nately these diplomats also 
give the press its cue and 
their interpretation of history 
is reflected in the world’s 
school books. 


U U 
The Sharp Knife and the 


Honeyed Diplomatic Phrase 
The history, usages, tradi- 
tions and forms of diplomacy 
constitute the muzzle that 
‘ prevents a frank, straight- 
from-the-shoulder discussion 

of the world’s present sad 




















ca’s population the number 
of unemployed is close to 
two millions; in Japan it 
et exceeds a million and a half. 
ges Remember, these three are 
victorious states that suffered 
no invasion. They won the 
war. Two of them divided 
great spoils. Their currency 
held up well. Their national 
wealth increased tremen- 
dously during hostilities, yet 
their cities are filled with 
vast armies of the unem- 
ployed, industry has slowed 
down and the candidates for 
the bankruptcy cleaning are 
standing in line. 

Germany, on the other 
hand, utterly and completely 
bankrupt, meeting the initial 
reparation payments by 
printing and selling billions 
in paper marks, is humming 
with industry, underbidding 
the victors in the world mar- 
kets, holding prices down 


and, through its own en- 
forced reduction, reducing 





the standard of living the 

world over. 
France has no unemployed. 
Everybody is at work, if 
13 
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not at his usual vocation then in 
the devastated region helping 
repair the war damage. 

In both Germany and France 
pseudo- prosperity prevails, 
prices are stationary or still 
rising because the governments 
are continuing the process of 
inflation, are still following 
Pancho Villa’s financial methods 
by printing “money” in huge 
quantities. Their day of reck- 
oning will come when the 
printing presses cease turning 
and banknotes and prices begin 
to fall. 

In other words, no matter 
whether a nation wins the most 
glorious victory, obtains half 
the earth as its share of the 
loot, the cost of victory under 
modern conditions of warfare 
is infinitely greater than the 
value of the spoils. This propo- 
sition is so crystal clear, so very 
obvious that everybody can see 
it—except diplomats, statesmen 
and manufacturers of war 
materials. 


U U 


Free Canal Tolls, Though the 
the Interior and uUestion ol 


: free tolls for 
the Coast Shipper . rican Lote 


sels using the Panama Canal has 


been sidetracked for the moment, Senator Borah, Idaho’s 
able representative, will see to it that the measure grant- 
ing toll freedom will come before Congress again this winter. 
Let us hope that in its present form it will be defeated. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Is he one of the “problems of the Pacific’ or is he an 
‘accomplished fact’’? He is Syngman Rhee, president 


of Korea's provisional government. He is in 


Washington hoping to geta hearing 
at the Harding conference 


Sunset Magazine, 
November, 1921 


Under the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty it will be 
impossible to relieve American 
vessels from toll payments unless 
the treaty is amended or unless 
the United States chooses to 
break its pledged word. The 
latter alternative is repugnant 
to all Americans. Still, there 
should be no difficulty in getting 
the treaty amended; Great 
Britain is under sundry obli- 
gations to the United States and 
the little matter of deferred 
interest on four and a half 
billion perfectly good dollars 
ought to be sufficient inducement 
to consent to the amendment. 

But are free tolls really desir- 
able? For American merchant 
vessels engaged in foreign trade 
and using the Panama Canal 
they would be a much needed 
help. After all, it is a fact that 
American vessels have the high- 
est known cost of operation and 
apparently they require a sub- 
sidy until they are thoroughly 
established on the world’s trade 
routes. If it is desirable that 
American steamers engage in 
foreign trade, by all means let 
us insist upon amending the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty to re- 
lieve them in whole or in part 
of the Canal tolls. 


But there is no reason why the Coast-to-Coast shipping 
should be relieved of tolls. 
petition; its rates usually are held just sufficiently below 
transcontinental rail rates to get the business; any decrease 


This trade has no foreign com- 
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The only bridge across the Colorado river in a stretch of 800 miles. And it’s a foot-and-horse bridge at that, too light and narrow 
for vehicles which couldn't reach the approaches at the bottom of the Grand Canyon National Park anyway. 
The bridge was completed this season and a few mules have concluded that it is safe 
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The hole in the center brought the discoverers, two grubstaked prospectors, a cool quarter of a million. They could have had half 
a million because the formation they found contained the purest form of colemanite, the mineral from which borax is 
derived, in the Far West. Now F. M. “Borax” Smith is the owner of the deposit and back in the borax game 


in toll charges would be absorbed principally by the ship 
owners. 

Even if this saving in tolls were passed on to the shipper, 
it would create a deficit in the operation of the Canal and 
this deficit would have to be paid by all the taxpayers of the 
country while the benefit of lower water rates would accrue 
only to the shippers of the Atlantic and Pacific Coast. It 
certainly is not fair to tax Denver, El Paso and Salt Lake 
City in order to give Seattle and San Francisco lower rates. 
And as the Canal takes traffic from the railroads, it increases 
the necessity of the railroads to keep inland and local freight 
rates high in order to make up the loss on the through- 
freight revenue due to the Canal. 

Let the Panama Canal stand squarely on its own bottom. 
Discrimination against the interior of the country is not fair. 


U U 
Is Romance All Is romance dead in the Far West? Has 


Gone Out of the the ubi- 


Far West? quitous 
flivver 


killed adventure, done 
away with the golden 
glamour that used to hang 
Over mountain ranges, sal- 
mon streams and sun-lit 
forests? Listen: 

Last October Pete Buol, 
F. M. Lovell, George Hart- 
man and Mrs. Harry Gen- 
try, all of Las Vegas, 
Nevada, formed an old- 
fashioned “grubstake” part- 
nership. Lovell and Hart- 
man were to go out pros- 
pecting; the other two were 
to keep them supplied with 
grub and equipment in 
return for an equal division 
of the proceeds. 

However, these prospec- 
tors did not merely wander 






pet when he grows up. This young leopard from South 
America follows his owner about the streets like a dog 


aimlessly into the desert ranges hoping for something to turn 
up. They went forth looking for a definite mineral in a 
definite locality. It was known to them that water-borne 
pieces of colemanite, the mineral from which borax is re- 
fined, had been found in the dry water courses of the desert 
on the north bank of the Colorado river. They set out to 
locate the source of this colemanite “float.” Selecting a 
sixty-mile stretch along the river, they divided it into 
twelve squares, each five miles wide and twenty miles deep, 
examining each square carefully before they moved to the 
next one. 

They started their research in October. On January 23 
they found the deposit, staked it, located fifteen claims and 
a month later they sold their claims for a quarter million. 

Is romance dead, has adventure gone, has opportunity 
departed from the Far West? 


U U 

Concerning the Glance 
Breed That Made Over the 
es the West Great ™4P 0D 
4 _ page 36 

and read the article on the 
opposite page. The spirit 
of daring, of great concep- 
tions undertaken  coura- 
geously, is still alive and it 
will continue to flourish 
while the deserts and moun- 
tains of the Far West breed 
fearless men and train them 
to attack the elemental 
forces of nature, to play the 
great game unafraid. 

Of this Western breed is 
Francis Marion—more fa- 
miliarly known as “‘Borax”’ 
‘~Smith, purchaser of the 
colemanite deposit in the 
Nevada desert. He was 
seventy-two years old when 
he paid a quarter million 
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Kettlewell, t 


Why Not Take the Safer Route? 


for two ten-foot holes in a remote corner of the desert far 
from transportation, and he probably would have paid 
twice as much even though the legal formalities of filing 
the locations had not been entirely completed. 

Forty years ago Smith was the first American to locate 
borax-bearing minerals in the desert and to devise a process 
of making the borax available. At the edge of Death 
Valley he acquired large borax deposits and made the 
“Twenty-Mule-Team” brand famous. Not content with 
his wealth, he pioneered in Alaska and added to his fortune, 
only to lose it all when he transferred his activities to the 
city and took a hand in the financial game based on electric 
railroads and real estate speculation. 

But he came back. Though over sixty when the crash 
came, he started right in again to retrieve hisfortune. Now, 
through daring and decision, he is possessed of the largest 
and purest deposits of colemanite so far discovered in the 
West and is reaching out for the lost crown of the “borax 
king.” 

While great rewards are to be had by taking great risks, 
physical and financial, the Far West will continue to breed 
men who’ll play the game as the pioneers played it. 


U U 


All commodities imported by the United 
States for use in manufacturing show a 
decrease compared with the same period 
of 1920—with one exception. Since May 
the quantity of imported raw silk has exceeded last year’s 
imports, and despite lower prices the value of the silk im- 
ports has been higher. 

Over five million persons are out of work and the value 
of silk imports is increasing. How do you look at these 
contrasting facts? Do you feel like calling in Dr. Trotsky 
to prescribe for social ills which keep twenty million people 
in distress while millions of others can afford to buy silk 
gowns and hosiery; do you want to curse the extravagance 


Silk Imports 
and America’s 
Social Policy 


of American women, greatest silk buyers and wearers on the 
globe, or do you feel thankful that, the great depression 
notwithstanding, America has enough wealth so that a 
large part of the population can afford to dress in silks and 


increase employment in the silk mills? 
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Is it better to take away comforts and luxuries from those 
who enjoy them now or to make an effort to lift the stand- 
ard of those who are still below the comfort line? 


U U 


Why does it cost Salt Lake City $1.08 
Interested in per inhabitant to run its fire department 
Tax Matters? while Spokane pays out $2.16 per capita, 

just double Salt Lake’s expense for the 
same service? Why has the city administration of Colo- 
rado Springs piled up an overhead cost of $1.24 per capita 
while its neighbor, Pueblo, gets along with 70 cents per 
head? Why does the police department of San Francisco 
cost the taxpayers $1.05 per capita or half a million dollars 
a year more than Seattle spends proportionately on its 
police department? Why does Stockton, California, pay 
out $1.55 per capita for health and sanitation while San 
Jose, fifty miles away, gets along with $1.13? Why is the 
per capita expenditure for education in San Francisco only 
half of the amount Los Angeles spends on its schools? 

We cannot answer all of these questions. We doubt 
whether the average citizen of the communities mentioned 
even knows that these startling differences exist. But he 
ought to know. In these days of crushing taxation he has 
only himself to blame for additions to his load unless he 
takes a continuous personal interest in the administration 
of city, county, state and national affairs. 

In the article beginning on page 32 Mr. FitzGerald 
graphically sets forth some of the facts surrounding the 
levying and spending of the tax money in twenty-three 
Western cities. Are you interested? Will you act upon 
the author’s suggestion and start a move to organize a tax- 
payers’ bureau in your community, to codperate with sim- 
ilar bureaus in other Far Western communities? 

Unless you do something about it, you know, you might 
as well holler your tax complaints down the drain pipe into 
the rain barrel. 

And, if our readers request, we will gladly publish an 
analysis of the Census figures showing comparative govern- 
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Veterans of the Harvest Field 


Photographic Study by Frank Palmer 
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Why Harding’s Two fundamental views regarding the state. Ata time when everyone knows that plain speaking 


Conference Can’t 2@ture and character of man will come 
into conflict during the impending Wash- 
ington conference. The majority thought 
of the conference is based on the presumption that armed 
conflict between nations is inevitable and not wholly un- 
desirable. Given this premise, they insist upon thorough 
preparedness. Preparedness, in turn, includes exclusive 
control of all raw materials essential to modern warfare, 


Achieve Peace 


in words of few syllables is necessary to arrive at a real 
understanding, when the ordinary man of every nation is 
literally panting for the relief that will come from disarma- 
ment and a genuine peace, the diplomats still keep the real 
issues at arm’s length, tiptoe round them with averted 
faces, bow, scrape, smirk and kowtow to one another with 
ingratiating politeness while the sharp knife of what they 
believe to be national self-interest is hidden beneath their 


and the struggle for the control of this raw material ulti- coat tails. They speak importantly of agendas, accom- 
plished facts and general principles, mill round in the same 


mately leads to war. 


The second and minority school of thought believes that 
it is not only possible but essential to the survival of civili- 
zation to make an end of war. 
internal war has been successfully abolished, sporadic out- 
breaks of violence as in West Virginia notwithstanding, 
this minority believes that war between nations can like- 


wise be abolished. 


Pointing out that private, 


what they can do. 


There are two factors whose full codperation must be 


enlisted if war is to be abolished or minimized. 


The schools The Winners 


of the world must interpret history in terms of peace instead Suffer and the 


of glorifying war; the press of the world must completely 


Loser Thrives 


face about, disseminate good-will instead of hatred between 


nations, counsel confidence instead of suspicion, systematic- 


ally smooth cown national- 
istic passion instead of fan- 
ning it. 

We believe that the imme- 
diate practical results of the 
Washington conference will 
be slight, but that as an edu- 
cational factor in the world- 
wide propaganda for a lasting 
peace its influence will be 
tremendous. And the lack of 
immediate, practical results 
will be directly traceable to 
the fact that a majority of 
the delegates to the confer- 
ence consists of old-line diplo- 
mats convinced that war is 
the inevitable result of na- 
tional selfishness. Unfortu- 
nately these diplomats also 
give the press its cue and 
their interpretation of history 
is reflected in the world’s 
school books. 

U U 

The Sharp Knife and the 
Honeyed Diplomatic Phrase 
The history, usages, tradi- 
tions and forms of diplomacy 
constitute the muzzle that 
prevents a frank, straight- 
from-the-shoulder discussion 
of the world’s present sad 


old spiral at the end of which lies war while tens of millions 
of idle, hungry, diseased and starving people are crying 
aloud for positive action that will save them. 

Verily, the sleek, superior, well-fed diplomats have made 
an awful mess of everything they touched. It is time that 
the amateurs in shirt sleeves be given a chance to show 


U U 


The three countries hit hardest by the 
post-war depression are the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. In the United 
States at the present time approximately 


six million persons are out of work; in England with less 


than forty per cent of Ameri- 

















Armstrong, in the Tac 


Keep the Trouble Maker Out 





ca’s population the number 
of unemployed is close to 
two millions; in Japan it 
exceeds a million and a half. 

Remember, these three are 
victorious states that suffered 
no invasion. They won the 
war. Two of them divided 
great spoils. Their currency 
held up well. Their national 
wealth increased tremen- 
dously during hostilities, yet 
their cities are filled with 
vast armies of the unem- 
ployed, industry has slowed 
down and the candidates for 
the bankruptcy cleaning are 
standing in line. 

Germany, on the other 
hand, utterly and completely 
bankrupt, meeting the initial 
reparation payments by 
printing and selling billions 
in paper marks, is humming 
with industry, underbidding 
the victors in the world mar- 
kets, holding prices down 
and, through its own en- 
forced reduction, reducing 
the standard of living the 
world over. 

France has no unemployed. 
Everybody is at work, if 
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not at his usual vocation then in 
the devastated region helping 
repair the war damage. 

In both Germany and France 
pseudo- prosperity prevails, 
prices are stationary or still 
rising because the governments 
are continuing the process of 
inflation, are still following 
Pancho Villa’s financial methods 
by printing “money” in huge 
quantities. Their day of reck- 
oning will come when the 
printing presses cease turning 
and banknotes and prices begin 
to fall. 

In other words, no matter 
whether a nation wins the most 
glorious victory, obtains half 
the earth as its share of the 
loot, the cost of victory under 
modern conditions of warfare 
is infinitely greater than the 
value of the spoils. This propo- 
sition is so crystal clear, so very 
obvious that everybody can see 
it—except diplomats, statesmen 
and manufacturers of war 
materials. 


U U 


Free Canal Tolls, Though the 
the Interior and (uestion ol 


deo Gonst Sligper free tolls for 
American ves- 


sels using the Panama Canal has 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Is he one of the “problems of the Pacific’ or is he an 
‘accomplished fact’? He is Syngman Rhee, president 


of Korea's provisional government. He is in 


Washington hoping to get a hearing 
at the Harding conference 


Sunset Magazine, 
November, 1921 


Under the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty it will be 
impossible to relieve American 
vesselsfrom toll payments unless 
the treaty is amended or unless 
the United States chooses to 
break its pledged word. The 
latter alternative is repugnant 
to all Americans. Still, there 
should be no difficulty in getting 
the treaty amended; Great 
Britain is under sundry obli- 
gations to the United States and 
the little matter of deferred 
interest on four and a _ half 
billion perfectly good dollars 
ought to be sufficient inducement 
to consent to the amendment. 

But are free tolls really desir- 
able? For American merchant 
vessels engaged in foreign trade 
and using the Panama Canal 
they would be a much needed 
help. After all, it is a fact that 
American vessels have the high- 
est known cost of operation and 
apparently they require a sub- 
sidy until they are thoroughly 
established on the world’s trade 
routes. If it is desirable that 
American steamers engage in 
foreign trade, by all means let 
us insist upon amending the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty to re- 
lieve them in whole or in part 
of the Canal tolls. 


been sidetracked for the moment, Senator Borah, Idaho’s But there is no reason why the Coast-to-Coast shipping 
able representative, will see to it that the measure grant- should be relieved of tolls. This trade has no foreign com- 
ing toll freedom will come before Congress again this winter. petition; its rates usually are held just sufficiently below 
Let us hope that in its present form it will be defeated. transcontinental rail rates to get the business; any decrease 
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The only bridge across the Colorado river in a stretch of 800 miles. And it’s a foot-and-horse bridge at that, too light and narrow 
for vehicles which couldn't reach the approaches at the bottom of the Grand Canyon National Park anyway. 


The bridge was completed this season and a few mules have concluded that it is safe 
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The hole in the center brought the discoverers, two grubstaked prospectors, a cool quarter of a million. They could have had half 
a million because the formation they found contained the purest form of colemanite, the mineral from which borax is 
derived, in the Far West. Now F. M. “Borax” Smith is the owner of the deposit and back in the borax game 


in toll charges would be absorbed principally by the ship 
owners. 

Even if this saving in tolls were passed on to the shipper, 
it would create a deficit in the operation of the Canal and 
this deficit would have to be paid by all the taxpayers of the 
country while the benefit of lower water rates would accrue 
only to the shippers of the Atlantic and Pacific Coast. It 
certainly is not fair to tax Denver, El Paso and Salt Lake 
City in order to give Seattle and San Francisco lower rates. 
And as the Canal takes traffic from the railroads, it increases 
the necessity of the railroads to keep inland and local freight 
rates high in order to make up the loss on the through- 
freight revenue due to the Canal. 

Let the Panama Canal stand squarely on its own bottom. 
Discrimination against the interior of the country is not fair. 


U U 
Is Romance All Is romance dead in the Far West? 


Gone Out of the the ubi- 


Has 


Far West? quitous 
flivver 
killed adventure, done 


away with the _ golden 
glamour that used to hang 
over mountain ranges, sal- 
mon streams and _ sun-lit 
forests? Listen: 

Last October Pete Buol, 
F. M. Lovell, George Hart- 
man and Mrs. Harry Gen- 
try, all of Las Vegas, 
Nevada, formed an old- 
fashioned “‘grubstake” part- 
nership. Lovell and Hart- 
nan were to go out pros- 
ecting; the other two were 
to keep them supplied with 
grub and equipment in 
return for an equal division 

i the proceeds. 

However, these prospec- 

rs did not merely wander 





pet when he grows up. This young leopard from South 


America follows his owner about the streets like a dog 


aimlessly into the desert ranges hoping for something to turn 
up. They went forth looking for a definite mineral in a 
definite locality. It was known to them that water-borne 
pieces of colemanite, the mineral from which borax is re- 
fined, had been found in the dry water courses of the desert 
on the north bank of the Colorado river. They set out to 
locate the source of this colemanite “float.” Selecting a 
sixty-mile stretch along the river, they divided it into 
twelve squares, each five miles wide and twenty miles deep, 
examining each square carefully before they moved to the 
next one. 

They started their research in October. On January 23 
they found the deposit, staked it, located fifteen claims and 
a month later they sold their claims for a quarter million. 

Is romance dead, has adventure gone, has opportunity 
departed from the Far West? 


U U 
Concerning the Glance 
Breed That Made Over the 


the West Great ™4P 0° 
page 36 


and read the article on the 
opposite page. The spirit 
of daring, of great concep- 
tions undertaken coura- 
geously, is still alive and it 
will continue to flourish 
while the deserts and moun- 
tains of the Far West breed 
fearless men and train them 
to attack the elemental 
forces of nature, to play the 
great game unafraid. 

Of this Western breed is 
Francis Marion—more fa- 
miliarly known as “Borax” 

Smith, purchaser of the 
colemanite deposit in the 
Nevada desert. He was 
seventy-two years old when 
he paid a quarter million 
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Why Not Take the Safer Route? 


for two ten-foot holes in a remote corner of the desert far 
from transportation, and he probably would have paid 
twice as much even though the legal formalities of filing 
the locations had not been entirely completed. 

Forty years ago Smith was the first American to locate 
borax-bearing minerals in the desert and to devise a process 
of making the borax available. At the edge of Death 
Valley he acquired large borax deposits and made the 
“Twenty-Mule-Team” brand famous. Not content with 
his wealth, he pioneered in Alaska and added to his fortune, 
only to lose it all when he transferred his activities to the 
city and took a hand in the financial game based on electric 
railroads and real estate speculation. 

But he came back. Though over sixty when the crash 
came, he started right in again to retrieve hisfortune. Now, 
through daring and decision, he is possessed of the largest 
and purest deposits of colemanite so far discovered in the 
West and is reaching out for the lost crown of the “borax 
king.”’ 

While great rewards are to be had by taking great risks, 
physical and financial, the Far West will continue to breed 
men who'll play the game as the pioneers played it. 


U U 


All commodities imported by the United 
States for use in manufacturing show a 
decrease compared with the same period 
of 1920—with one exception. Since May 
the quantity of imported raw silk has exceeded last year’s 
imports, and despite lower prices the value of the silk im- 
ports has been higher. 

Over five million persons are out of work and the value 
of silk imports is increasing. How do you look at these 
contrasting facts? Do you feel like calling in Dr. Trotsky 
to prescribe for social ills which keep twenty million people 
in distress while millions of others can afford to buy silk 
gowns and hosiery; do you want to curse the extravagance 
of American women, greatest silk buyers and wearers on the 
globe, or do you feel thankful that, the great depression 
notwithstanding, America has enough wealth so that a 
large part of the population can afford to dress in silks and 
increase employment in the silk mills? 


Silk Imports 
and America’s 
Social Policy 
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Is it better to take away comforts and luxuries from those 
who enjoy them now or to make an effort to lift the stand- 
ard of those who are still below the comfort line? 


U U 


Are You Really Why does it cost Salt Lake City $1.08 
per inhabitant to run its fire department 
Tax Matters? while Spokane pays out $2.16 per capita, 

just double Salt Lake’s expense for the 
same service? Why has the city administration of Colo- 
rado Springs piled up an overhead cost of $1.24 per capita 
while its neighbor, Pueblo, gets along with 70 cents per 
head? Why does the police department of San Francisco 
cost the taxpayers $1.05 per capita or half a million dollars 
a year more than Seattle spends proportionately on its 
police department? Why does Stockton, California, pay 
out $1.55 per capita for health and sanitation while San 
Jose, fifty miles away, gets along with $1.13? Why is the 
per capita expenditure for education in San Francisco only 
half of the amount Los Angeles spends on its schools? 

We cannot answer all of these questions. We doubt 
whether the average citizen of the communities mentioned 
even knows that these startling differences exist. But he 
ought to know. In these days of crushing taxation he has 
only himself to blame for additions to his load unless he 
takes a continuous personal interest in the administration 
of city, county, state and national affairs. 

In the article beginning on page 32 Mr. FitzGerald 
graphically sets forth some of the facts surrounding the 
levying and spending of the tax money in twenty-three 
Western cities. Are you interested? Will you act upon 
the author’s suggestion and start a move to organize a tax- 
payers’ bureau in your community, to codperate with sim- 
ilar bureaus in other Far Western communities? 

Unless you do something about it, you know, you might 
as well holler your tax complaints down the drain pipe into 
the rain barrel. 

And, if our readers request, we will gladly publish an 
analysis of the Census figures showing comparative govern- 


Interested in 




















Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


How Much Longer Is He Going to Keep His Little Pet? 
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ment cost of the smaller cities 
in the Far West. But we 
won’t unless our readers ac- 
tively indicate that they are 
really and truly interested in 
this pocketbook subject. 


U U 


Let the Hunters There is now 
Save the Ducks’ before Con- 


; gress a bill of 
Breeding Swamps interest to 


every lover of wild life, whether 
he slays it with gun and rod or 
whether he merely feels the 
ancient thrill as he hears the 
honking of the wild geese passing 
overhead in the gloaming. The 
bill provides for the collection of 
an annual license fee of a dollar 
from every hunter, the money 
to be collected through the sale 
of Federal hunting licenses at 
every postoffice. The proceeds 
will be at least four or five 
million dollars a year. Of the 
income forty-five per cent is to 
be spent in the enforcement of 
the Federal migratory bird law, 
while another forty-five percent 
is to supply funds for the pur- 
chase of swamp and other land 
to be administered as game 
refuges on which feathered and 


furred game may breed and multiply without molestation 


by hunters. 


Anyone familiar with the rate at which swamp land is 
being drained and transformed into fields can realize that 
the days of the wild duck and goose are numbered unless 
provision is made right now to save some of their breeding 
places. In Canada the far northern breeding grounds are 
being restricted from year to year; on this side of the line 
they are almost gone. And we doubt whether any sports- 
man except the farmer’s boy will object to the payment of 


a dollar a year. 

The bill was pro- 
jected and is being 
pushed in Congress 
by the American 
Game Protective 
Association. The 
Association is doing 
excellent work ex- 
cept when it argues 
that swamp land 
ought to be left in 
its native state be- 
cause the game crop 
is worth more than 
a cultivated harvest 
per acre. It endeav- 
ors to support this 
claim by quoting 
figures showing that 
three million wild 
ducks were killed 
during a single short 
season in Minnesota 
and by placing an 
arbitrary value on 
these ducks. 

Honestly, the as- 
sociation ought to 
know that the aver- 


a splendid time. 
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The problems of the Pacific do not seem to worry these 
two jovial souls, even though they may find themselves 
out of a job if the problems are solved. They are, on the 
left, Admiral Edward W. Eberle, commander-in-chief 
of the Pacific Beet, and Rear-Admiral A. S. Halstead 





SLOCUM & DONNERBERG 

They're over the top again, with many casualties on the way, but nevertheless 
the entire two hundred, even those who didn't reach the top of Mt. Hood, had 
This is the first mountain climbing party staged by the 
American Legion post of Hood River. The veterans intend to conquer the 


snow barrage of Mt. Hood every summer 
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age duck killed by the average 
hunter costs him in cash not less 
than three or four bright shiny 
dollars. Perhaps the game crop 
per acre of swamp land may be 
extremely valuable, but the 
cost of harvesting it is as high 
as the new tariff on dyes. 


u 


Chinese Protest In _order “‘to 
Discrimination in facilitate off- 


Ce cial auditing of 
the Philippines reports,” a bill 


was recently passed by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of the Phil- 
ippine Islands providing a heavy 
penalty should any person, com- 
pany, firm or corporation, en- 
gaging in business in the Islands 
after November first, fail to 
keep account books in either 
English or Spanish or in one of 
the half a hundred—or more!— 
Filipino dialects. This “lan- 
guage bill” was aimed at the 
Chinese who during centuries 
of friendly commercial relations 
have come to occupy a position 
of peculiar importance in the 
Islands. 

In Manila there is today a 
Chinese population of close to 
20,000. Whole streets in the 


Tondo district are lined with Chinese shops. In the archi- 
pelago are some 125,000 Chinese and 500,000 mestizos 
(descendants of Chinese and Filipinos). 

Practically all food products and textiles imported from 
America as well as from the mainland of Asia are distributed 
throughout the Philippines by Chinese wholesale houses. 
It is such wholesalers—not to mention small Chinese re- 
tailers and “Chino” traders who go about from province to 
province exchanging imported for domestic goods—who 
would be put at a disadvantage by the new law. 

Though the Celestial mingles freely with the Filipino and 


readily acquires a 
working knowledge 
of his tongue, yet 
few are the China- 
men of the archipel- 
ago competent to 
write in a foreign 
language, much less 
to keep books in 
English, Spanish, or 
Malay. Since long 
before the European 
learned to write his 
name the Chinaman 
has inscribed, and 
even printed, in ideo- 
graphic characters. 
And he is constitu- 
tionally averse to 
change! 

According to Al- 
bino Z. Sycip, vice- 
president of the 
China Banking Cor- 
poration of Manila, 
enforcement of the 
language bill would 
not only cripple such 
Island enterprises as 
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re slowly recovering from a period of financial 
tress, but would have a disastrous effect on 
\merican trade with the Islands. Apparently it 
; this object the Filipino politicians bent on inde- 
endence aim to reach with the bill. Let’s hope 
hat the Administration will put its foot down 
hard and give American trade in the Islands 
ihe support it deserves. 


U U 


During the first half of Septem- 
by Producing _—-ber cotton, the ordinary South- 
Less Wealth ern short-staple variety, Tose 50 

per cent per pound in value over 
July. The rise in cotton values was due to the fact 
that the South, discouraged, almost ruined by 
last summer’s price collapse, planted only 75 per 
cent of the usual area. As a result this year’s crop 
will be the smallest cotton crop in thirty years, 
even though the need of cotton goods the world 
over is greater than it has ever been. 

At eighteen cents a pound, with a correspond- 
ing value forthe Far Western long staple, the 
cotton growers will make money. They will 
be able to meet old obligations and _ still 
have new purchasing power left. Once more the South 
will push instead of retarding the nation’s business cart, and 
all of us, whether we have direct relations or no relations 
whatever with the South, will feel the effect. If it is main- 
tained, the rise in cotton may well mean that at last busi- 
ness is sailing on an even keel again. 

But it is a sad commentary upon man’s intelligence that 
his only remedy for under-consumption is under-produc- 
tion in the face of a tremendous unsatisfied demand. 


U U 


Help the Poor 


Once More the Last October the indignant American 
Farmer Gets farmer tried to lift the price of his high- 

cost wheat to three dollars a bushel by 
the Short End holding back large quantities of grain from 
the market. Most of the holders got not much more than 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chron 


Getting Out of the Rough Going 
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The Philippines for the Filipinos,” is the cry of the native politician. Now 
he is trying to eliminate the Chinese, the commercial backbone of 


the Islands. This is the Ca/Je Rosario in Manila, one of 


the many streets given over to Chinese shops 


a dollar a bushel; the longer they held the grain, the less 
they got. 

No second sight was needed to predict that this year every 
farmer would try to rush as much of his wheat as possible 
to the nearest market at the earliest moment. The prod- 
dings of his banker would suffice to make him unload. And 
it was not necessary to be a seventh son of a seventh son to 
predict that the bulk of this early grain would sell at bargain 
prices. It did, notwithstanding decreased wheat crops in 
the United States, Europe and India, decreases that as- 
sumed catastrophic proportions in certain parts of Russia. 

Knowing the habits and customs of traders, we now pre- 
dict that wheat will remain around $1.25 a bushel until the 
bulk of the crop has left the producers’ hands. That will 
be about December. Shortly thereafter wheat will rise to 
$1.40 and, if the Argentine crop is not too large, to $1.50 a 
bushel, meaning that the American wheat producer will 
have received $200,000,000 less for his output than it was 
really worth. 

Honestly, we can’t blame the farmers for trying to take 
the marketing of their output away from the traders. 


U U 


Supposing the resources of Alaska had 
been left “unlocked,” wide open to appro- 
priation in the usual manner by an endless 
chain of dummy entrymen financed by 
speculative financiers. The cream of the pulpwood supply 
of Southeastern Alaska and the best of the power sites would 
now be in private hands, and these hands would go deep 
into the pocketbook of legitimate concerns desiring to ob- 
tain a supply of raw material and power for paper mills. 
Also, ownership in fee simple would enable the loggers to 
cut, slash and burn just as they have done and are doing on 
millions of acres of timberland everywhere in the country, 
leaving desolation and waste behind them, making no pro- 
vision for a new crop of trees on the land they denuded. 
Through the so-called “locking-up”’ process the natural 
resources of Alaska have been preserved at least in part. 
Forests containing a hundred million cords of pulpwood are 
intact; the Forest Service is selling this timber to be cut 
under such conditions that it will renew itself, assuring the 
country an annual supply of pulpwood sufficient to cover 
one-third of its paper needs for all time. The “locked-up”’ 
fur seal herds are rapidly increasing in size; abundant power 
is available for bona fide builders who will have to pay no 
tribute to a prior claimant. A little more “locking-up” 
might save the salmon supply now rapidly headed for the place 
where the ghost of the buffalo grazes on celestial pastures. 


Alaska’s Locked 


Up Resources 
Now Pat to Use 
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There was a breathless 
expectancy in her manner 
as she knelt before the tiny 


fire on the altar stone 


OFFEE!”’ 
Che cracked heavy china mug 
A slithered across the table toward 


the woman. Her: frail young 
body cringed under the lash of the coarse 
rumbling voice as under a physical threat. 
Silently she stretched a thin bare arm 
to make a furtive snatch at the cup, as if 
invading the man’s reach were fraught 
with danger. He watched her maneuver 
through slitted, leering eyes and chuckled. 
She rose from her bench and shuffled, cup 
in hand, to the cookstove in a corner of 
the room. 
It was a grim forbidding 






The silken scarlet petals were like a pagan 
outcry against the drab, sinister dilapida- 
tion of this parched foothill ranch. 

Beneath the flowers, dappled with their 
scarlet reflections and flecks of sun, there 
gleamed a most unexpected, incongruous 
trifle in this stark utilitarian abode. In 
the herce light it was a dazzling bauble, 
flashing with color, alive! A thing almost 
of beauty, by contrast a sheer joy to the 
eye: a glass bowl. In it three goldfsh, 
now melting into red-gold whorls, now 
shaping into solid darts of fire. 
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oldfish Bowl 


A Story of Sudden 


Justice 


By Richard Bentinck 


}? Iustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


forepaws. ‘The outstretched nails found 
her flesh. She squealed under her breath 
and, frightened, tried to shake him off. 

The man turned and saw. 

“What's the matter? Don’t you like 
how he plays with ye?” 

**Please—call him off of me!” 

“Kitty’s just acting nice and playful 
with ye, so you'll give him some dinner. 
Kitty wants his dinner.” 

“T got none on the stove. 
table—all that’s left.”’ 

“Hell!” The man surveyed the scant 

remnants before him. ‘Why 
don’t you cook more? Too 


It’s on the 





room, lacking all comforts 
save that of cleanliness. The 
cud-stained splintering soft 
wood floor was _ freshly 
scrubbed. The cobwebs were 
brushed off the rough board 
walls and ceiling which, bare 
of either paper or plaster, 
had taken on with age a 
smoky somber tint. In the 
center stood the table littered 
with the scraps of the noon 





HIS is a story of unusual strength. 

punishment of Jethro Carhart shows 
a man may break the laws of life and escape 
men’s halting puny efforts to enforce them. 
But such a man the gods of the Law stalk 
silently, implacably, and in the hour of his 
gloating they slay him. 


| lazy! Go for her, Kitty. She’s 
a too lazy to cook Kitty some 
e dinner.” 

that “T wall, Twill. Let me get 
there—oh, please!” 

“Bring that coffee here!” 
he roared in sudden rage. 

The master’s roar shunted 
the cat into other pursuits. 
He left the woman. 

White, trembling, she crept 
round the table, reaching 








meal and flanked by two 

crude benches. Behind the 

man’s bench, to his right, the cookstove 
and woodpile filled the corner near which 
a narrow opening led into the pantry. 
The man sat facing the only door out 
of the room. 

To his left, before the single window 
an odd window, starting about two feet 
from the floor and running clear up to 
where wall and ceiling joined—stood one 
more piece that might be called furnit ure. 
A sweatbox, the kind in which raisin 
growers ‘‘sweat” sun dried grapes, raised 
on four slats nailed to its corners. made a 
rickety effort to do for a table. Upon it 
stood a lard pail filled with pomegranate 
blossoms. Unhindered by any curtain 


the California sun smote the bouquet, 
turning the blooms to chalices of flame. 


“Sure, keep me waiting on that coffee 
all day, why don’t you?” The man’s tone 
was jolly with its own jibing. 

The woman had thrown a few sticks on 
the embers and set water to heat for her 
dishes. Now she hastily filled her hus- 
band’s cup. 

The sound of pans rattling on the stove- 
lids had roused a cat from his nap on the 
bench beside the man. The big red beast, 
a mutilated, square-framed tom, stopped 
his stretching and clawing as the woman 
turned from the stove. He jumped down 
and trotted toward her, tail up, his one 
eye blazing, meowing for food. 

She tried to pass him, shrinking aside 
with timidly concealed distaste. The cat 
reared up clawing at her apron with his 


across it to place the cup on 
the corner just within her 
husband’s reach. Then she stood away, 
the knuckles of her left hand pressed to 
her lips. 

“Better’n that. You gotta do better 
than that. Come close to poppa, Tressie 
dear,” he snickered. ‘Set the cup right 
before me, on the saucer where you say 
it belongs.” 

She obeyed warily. But she could not 
avoid the quick darting fist that grabbed 
her wrist even as she set down the cup. 
He drew her to the bench beside him. 

“Sit down and kiss me, Tressie love. 
Aint you the old man’s darling,” he 
leered. ‘Come sugar poppa’s coffee with 
yourlips. Them soft red lips that’s puck- 
ering to kiss that other feller, the sweet, 
young feller, no rough old guy like I am.” 
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“No, no, I never—oh—!” 

He crushed the breath from her with a 
sudden hug of her cowering, straining body. 

“O-Oh!”’ she gasped. Struggling fiercely 
out of his embrace, she fell to the floor and 
scampered away on all fours, desperately. 
Regaining her feet, she darted for the door 
and stood there, back against it, panting, 
ready to flee. 

“Ha—it’s scary you are? Scary of your 
loving husband. A-scairt of me!’ He 
bounced up, kicking away the bench that 
clattered to the floor behind him. ‘Tressie 
threw open the door and was _ halfway 
through it. There she paused as if some- 
thing held her to that room. Something 
she must guard more preciously than 
herself. 

The man, his two fists planted on the 
table, glared at her. “‘Scairt, are you.” 
He spoke softly, almost gently. “So! 
I'll give you reason for to be a-scairt!” 

“You leave off tormenting of me, 
Jethro Carhart, or I—or I will—’’ Tressie 
stammered. 

“Tell on me, will ye?” He laughed. 
“And who'd believe the word of a Portugee 
slut against mine?” 


The Goldfish Bow!: 


“T’ll show them—” she started defiantly. 

“Show nothing. There won’t be noth- 
ing to show, Tressie dearie. I'll not lay 
hands on your hide no more, leastways 
not this time.”” Again he laughed, a soft 
guffaw, prolonged, ugly. 

“Take presents offen a young feller, will 
ye? A-sticking posies round them to show 
them off? Right in my own home, under 
my own nose. And telling me your lips 
aint a-puckering for his kisses! Nor his 
for yourn, hey? What'd you think he’s 
hanging round you for? ‘Toting you 
goldfish!” 

“T done no wickedness. 
nothing. I think all good.” 
insistence droned like a chant. 

“Posies for his fish and nary a scrap for 
my cat! I'll learn ye who to favor. [’ll 
learn ye who to fear. I'll get ye where it 


I tell him 
Her slow 


hurts ye most. I’ve got 1t—by God! 
Look!’ His voice swelled to exultant 
roaring. His fist pounded the table. 


From a hunk of bread in which it had been 
stuck, the carving knife rattled unnoticed 
to the floor. 

“Look,” Jethro wheedled, 
calmed. “Kitty wants some 


suddenly 
dinner. 


Richard Bentinck 


ai 


Kitty’ll have nice dinner.’’ On the side 
of the makeshift table away from the 
woman, out of her sight, the cat was 
lurking. Now he stood upright, clawing 
at the box, reaching for a sniff of the 
things on top of it. Jethro stared spell- 
bound. The cat leaped up. It nuzzled the 
bowl. In it the fish threshed panic-struck. 

A low choking cry. Teresa darted from 
the door. Her pretties! 

“Stand still! Spoil his fun, would ye?” 

Jethro lurched into her path. But it 
was not his threatening bulk that stopped 


her. Scared by the commotion the cat 
had fled to hide under the stove. Teresa’s 
precious trifle was safe again. 

“You think ye done it? Well—kitty, 


here Kitty, Kitty!” 

“Jethro, no, no 
him!” 

“Pray, durn ye! Jesus aint loose in 
them here hills! Come Kitty, Kitty!” 

“There’s God a-living in them hills, 
Jethro Carhart. There’s God a-shining in 
that sun—” she quavered. 

“But there aint no God to stop yer 
husband learning ye the fear of him—like 
this!” 


Jesu Maria, oh stop 
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to be a-scairt!”’ 





He bounced up, kicking away the befich, and stood glaring at her. ‘“Scairt, are you? 
She darted to the door, stood there ready to flee 


So! I'll give you reason 
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With a swift downward swoop he 
snatched the cat that had come sneaking 
at his coaxing, tucked it under one arm, 
picked up the goldfish bowl and turned 
toward the door. Livid, deadly silent, 
the woman sprang at him, clung to his 
collar, his hair. With his free arm he tore 
her loose and strode through the open 
door. Directly opposite it, across the 
narrow hallway, was the room where he 
was wont to take his siesta. He opened 
it and entered. 

From the floor, her left hand tightly 
clutching something torn from him, her 
right convulsiv ely closing over the carving 
knife near which Jethro had flung her, 
Teresa bounded up again. Before the 
man had quite had time to shut himself 
in his room, she was after him, knife 
upraised. The blade struck deep and 
stuck quivering in the wood of the door 
as it banged shut in her face. She heard 
the heavy bolt slide home through the 
hasps. 

“Tell yer-God to come and stop me if 
he can get in! Here Kitty, Kitty!” came 
the maniacal taunt from behind the door. 

Out in the hallway she stood a long 
time, stunned, oblivious. At last she 
turned, looked at her clenched fists and 
slowly opened them. Blood was dripping 
on the floor, on her dress, her sugarsack 
apron, from a deep cut in her right palm. 
Striking the door, her fist had slipped off 
the handle over the knife blade. 

The thing she had been unconsciously 


clutching in her left hand was a lock of 


hair torn from Jethro’s head. She looked 
at it, dazed. Then her fingers shut tight 
over the wisp of graying bristles. Her 
dulled eyes flared with sudden purpose. 
Uttering a shrill pealing cry, she ran from 
the house. 


“LT ILE good ’twill do you,” objected 
Tom Gordon, the corpulent marshal 
of the foothill town. 

“Don’t I know it,” 
his caller. 

“Then what’s your hurry—a hot day 
like this?” The marshal cast a fond look 
about his office, which was darkly cool. 
The glare of the noon sun did not penetrate 
here, nor its scorching blaze. 

“Looky here, Tom, for all I care let him 
keep that ornery mule he no better than 
stole off me, though he aint feeding it 
none but the foxtail he’s letting that 
‘twenty’ of his go to seed in. But 
there’s queer doings at his house. Sounds 
to me like he’s abusing that pretty little 
new wife of his a lot more’n he did the 
others.” 

“That Portugee? Tony Almida’s girl?” 

“Yeah. The one he up and married 
a month after the third Missus Carhart 
dee-mised.” 

“Lay off, John Strong, you can’t have 
the law on a man because you're hearing 
the noise of family ructions on his prem- 
ises. Better keep out.” 

A silence fell between the two men. 
The marshal hitched over into the full 
sweep of his electric fan. John Strong 
pondered grimly. 

“I’m going up thar,” he spoke at last, 

‘decisively. “I call on you, Marshal 
Gordon, to go with me and demand my 
property. I’m jes’ honing to get my 


disgustedly assented 


critter back,” he added with a twinkle— 
the marshal’s jovial face sagged so 
despairingly. 


“Tt’s you I’ll be having up instead, 
John. Manslaughter, too. You'll kill me 
sure taking me up them blasted hills a 
day like this. Wait till evening, can’t 
you! I got an awful lot of business to 
tend to right now, and right here,” the 
stout man implored cravenly. 

“My buggy’s right outside, Tom.” 

“Drat your buggy!’ Tom hoisted him- 
self out of his chair and peevishly rum- 
maged his littered desk for a gun. 

“No, you don’t have to pack no gat,’ 
Strong admonished smiling. “I got a 
hitching rope under the seat and a grape- 
stake. That’s all the persuasion you'll 
most likely need to use, if any.” 

“Up that grade in a horse and buggy! 
the marshal moaned. “Aw, John, get a 
hearse, why don’t you! You ought to 
have some respect for a fat man’s re- 
mains.” 


? 


YOUNG fellow was coming along 

the road. He drove a battered old 
rattler that groaned and sputtered up the 
two hundred and some feet rise in that 
villainously rutty last half mile. 

Teresa heard the car. She saw the 
young man stop it beside the road, under 
the big live oak tree where it couldn’t be 
seen from the house. A bit further along 
the road a trail branched off and abruptly 
up for fifty yards or so. At its end the 
Carhart house leaned crazily against the 
steep slope like a matchbox stuck on a 
molehill. 

From her perch in the copse on the little 
knoll Teresa might have dropped a pebble 
on the top of the machine, so sheer at that 
spot was the pitch down to the road. But 
though she spared the car a hasty side- 
long glance, her hands kept up their 
strange activity and her lips their fervent 
muttering. 

She was on her knees before a low flat 
stone half circled by smaller ones like 
seats around a table. 
gnarled live oaks the boulders had the 
semblance of a druid’s altar. The tense 
white-faced girl, her hair shaken loose, 
almost tumbling over her shoulders, 
appeared like a  votary whispering 
incantations. There was a tragic awe, a 
breathless expectancy in her manner 
which heightened the impression she gave 
of a priestess invoking mystical powers. 

She struck a match and held it to a few 
dry leaves that made a tiny heap on the 
stone at which she knelt. A wisp of 
smoke curled up. A diminutive tongue of 
flame faltered and went out at the first 
faint snettering sound of burning. 

A low whistle. Feet pounded very near. 
Teresa flung the ragged sugarsack, that 
tucked into her skirt-belt did her for an 
apron, over the smouldering heap. She 
ducked behind the stone. Twigs snapped 
as if brush was parted to be looked through. 
The steps retreated. 

Cautiously the black head rose above 
the rim of the altarstone. Wide black 
eyes swept the copse. Through a gap in 
the trees [eresa caught sight of her visitor. 
Across a slant of barren hill, behind a row 
of blossoming pomegranates that sep- 
arated him from the cluttered dooryard, 
strode a blond giant, gentle faced, smiling. 

He stopped, uncertain, clearly debating 
whether boldly to approach the house or 
choose the better part of valor and await 
a chance appearance of the object of his 
call. Evidently he decided upon the 
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former course. For, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he made for an opening in the 
pomegranate hedge. In his hand he 
carried a parcel gay with red ribbon 
bowknots. 

He must not enter the house! He must 
not even glimpse the horror hid within 
those wretched walls! Teresa flew to him. 

“No, no—I am here! The house—no 
good—” she gasped, scarcely above a 
Ww hisper, still on the run. 

The youth turned, startled. She was 
upon him now, clutching his arm, drag- 
ging him back behind the thickest tangle 
of the pomegranates. 

“Teresa—you—I, wondered—” 
me red the fellow, suddenly bashful. 

““No, no, you must never come no more. 
Go now, go,”’ she entreated. 

“Has he said something—done you 
harm!” the youth flared up. 

“T tell you go. I, Teresa Almida. No 
one shall say I am not good.” 

“Did he say you’re no good? You—no 
good! Poor little scairt rabbit!” 

“T scairt?) Whatsa matter of you, John 
Dane? I never scairt no more!” 

Teresa glanced furtively toward the 
copse. Knowing where to look, she could 
just see the top of the flat stone. She 
started, trembling, as if what she saw 
compelled her to go there at once. 

“You're shaking now,” John Dane 
persisted. 

“No, no—go please!”’ 

“ve brought you something.” He 
held out to her the gay beribboned parcel. 

“Oh—pretty!” She took it impulsively. 
Hungry she was for kindness, color, any 
relief from the drab ugliness that was her 
life. But—‘‘No, not for me, Mister 
Dane,” she sighed, and gave it back to 
him. 

He opened it and held his present for 
her to see. ‘Look!’ He tried to speak 
cheerily in his disappointment and honest 
bashfulness. It was a crude gaudy bit of 
country store finery, a_ red-ribboned 
breakfast cap. 

“Oh—pretty!”’ she repeated. Her 
voice consoled for her refusal. 

“First time I saw you you was wearing 
one of them flowers’—he indicated the 
pomegranate blossoms—“in your hair. 
That ribbon’s the same color—exact. 
asked the lady at the store.” He fingered 
the bonnet awkwardly, hopefully. 

“You’re a good man, John Dane,” she 
smiled. “Please, you must not to make 
me wicked from your kindness.” And in 
a droning voice she added: “Take presents 
offen a young feller—no, no, I do no 
wickedness.” 

“Aw, take it, won’t you!” he begged. 
“You—you let me give you them gold- 
fish,” came his timid effort at coercion by 
force of precedent. 

“Whatsa matter of you, Mister Dane?” 
Her head shook indignant denial of the 
impeachment. “You left them, then I 
am not here to tell you ‘no, no, take them 
away with you.’ Right now I must to tell 
you they not for me; take them away. 
But—oh—” she faltered miserably. 

“But you like them too much!’ he 
finished for her. It was the triumphant 
conclusion at which he obviously wished 
to arrive. 

“Oh—so pretty!” She broke into 
stifled sobs, racking, tearless. 

“Darn my fool hide, I went and got you 
crying now,” Dane upbraided himself. 
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He pointed a long gnarled finger toward the window. 





“There are two mixed up in this 


killing,” he declared 








“Don’t you fret none, little lady. T’ll fix 
it so’s you can keep them.” 

She wept the more bitterly for his prom- 
ise. Nonplussed, he stood shuffling his 
feet. A timid hand stole slowly to her 
shoulder, patted it, then drew her bent 
body gently in the protecting circle of his 
arm. 

Above their heads the pomegranate 
branches drooped with their blossoms of 
which the sun made sheer silken scarlet 
cups of lambent tenderness. The pulsing 
silence shut them as ina tent. The throb- 
bing heat surcharged the atmosphere with 
a fierce brooding fervor, in which life 
lagged, but fateful and stupendous forces 
seemed pent up. Dust billowed slug- 
sishly up the half mile grade where a 
Bey crept onward like doom riding a 

cloud. Upon a blazing rock close to the 
couple’s feet a lizard stopped its crazy 
alisthenics and clung deathly still through 
the breathless moment. 


Then, crassly the grating of a rusty 
bolt ripped through the silence. Inside 
the house a door snarled open. ‘Outside, 
Kitty! Outside!” came with a rabid curse. 
Lightning swift the lizard darted and was 
gone. 

Sped by an irate boot the cat shot 
through the gaping front door like a red 
streak. The door inside slammed shut. 
The rusty bolt shot home. There was a 
muffled uproar of coarse laughter. 

The two had broken apart. As one 
their eyes had turned toward the house, 
their hands parting the branches that had 
hid them from it. Behind a plow among 
the dooryard litter the cat had stopped in 
its wild flight. Dropped from its maw, 
pinned to the ground by one cruel fore- 
paw, lay a goldfish, still quivering a 
little— 

“Tesu Maria, he done it!” Teresa cried. 

“‘Hefe, don’t look!” John Dane sprang 
after the girl. 


“So that’s what he was doing, is it? 
The dirty hulk! I'll fix him for that!’ 
He tore past her and through the pome- 
granate hedge. The cat looked up, 
swallowing, licked its chops and glared at 
him with its baleful single eye, then 
bounded off. Dane scarcely saw it as he 
strode toward the house. 

But the girl stopped him bodily. “No, 
go away, John Dane. You spoil every- 
thing I must to do now!” 

“Look here, this aint going to be no 
place for you to be round for a few min- 
utes. Beat it to my car and wait there 
till I get there,” he ordered sternly. 

“Leave me alone now!” She fairly 
shoved him back. 

His bashfulness was gone. 
stirred, his speech came e€as y. 

“Leave you alone here? Just forget it.” 

“No—you no right here. Go,’ she 
urged desperately. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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For twenty years this impressive tower, rising above the busiest ferry building in the country, has been a symbol of 
San Francisco's failure to improve its transportation facilities. When the ferry tower ceases to be the goal 
of the hurrying multitudes of commuters, when they roll high above the bay on wheels, perhaps 
the last stage of Bret Harte's poetic apostrophe to San Francisco will come true 
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The city of the Argonauts 
of Forty-Nine 


The City of Serene Indifference 


An Analysis of the Reasons Why San Francisco 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate. 


Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee, beside the Western Gate. 


HUS sang Bret Harte of San 
Francisco. And San Francisco 
responded nobly. It lived its life 
serenely, indifferent to anything 
and everything except its own affairs, 
proudly conscious of its position and tra- 
dition, mistress of the Pacific Coast, 
capital of Western finance, business and 
shipping, supreme patron of art, litera- 
ture, music and theldrama. Thus the city 
of the Argonauts lived serenely, indiffer- 
ently—until the late fall of 1920 when 
something happened. There- 
after serenity beat it on the 


Got Lost in the Fog 


By Walter V. W oehlke 


Author of: Oregon Enters the Race; 
Is the ‘Seattle Spirit’’ Dead? ete. 


And the stage with its overload of human 
freight pulled ahead! 

I had a friend who loved to play pranks. 
So he procured one of the cars that made 
tinplate famous, removed the insides and 
substituted for them a ninety-horsepower 
motor and accessories that barely found 
room beneath the hood. He would go on 
the highway, sneak up behind an aristo- 
cratic high-power roadster and sound the 
unmistakable Henry squawk. Whereupon 


sistent than before, came the hoarse 
Ford squawk again and before he 
could recover his poise, by whizzed 
the car of a thousand rattles, tooting 
triumphantly. 

Well, San Francisco felt just about 
as incredulously startled as the driver of 
that roadster when it learned from the 1920 
Census that Los Angeles had become the 
largest city west of Chicago, beating San 
Francisco by 70,000 inhabitants. 

That’s where serenity was thrown to 
the Cliff House sealions and indifference 
was exiled to Chinatown. Immediately 
the real estate dealers let out a roar that 
could be heard almost in Oakland; the 
automobile dealers rushed into print with 
smarting stinging broadsides 
and the plain, apartment- 





wings of the west wind, in- 
difference vanished in the 
fog and of a sudden the 


community realized — that 
something must be done 


about it. 
About what? 
The serene indifference, 





HIS is the sixth in a series of articles 
analyzing post-war conditions in various 
parts of the Far West. 
appear in forthcoming issues——The Editors. 


Other articles will 


house variety of San Fran- 
ciscan stopped cursing pro- 
hibition long enough to give 
half an hour’s consideration 
to the incredible phenomenon. 

The Census report on popu- 
lation, showing that San 
Francisco grew from 342,000 








of course. That Bret Harte 

doctrine of predestination, of 

grandeur without effort, of position with- 
out everlasting toil had gotten an awful 
jolt. Right behind the Golden City’s 
car of destiny there came a loud im- 
perious yawp, like the piercing screech of 
the crowded auto stage demanding that 
the leisurely limousine get out of the road. 





the indignant roadster would forthwith 
leap ahead with a roar. 

“‘Presumptuous fool,” the driver would 
mutter. ‘These road lice certainly are 
getting fresh,” and he would step on the 
accelerator a little harder. 

But right behind him, louder, more in- 





In 1900 to 506,000 in 1920 
while Los Angeles increased 
its population during the same period 
from 102,000 to 576,000, was not the 
first jolt. In 1918 and 191g San Fran- 
cisco lost its supremacy as the Coast’s 
greatest port to Seattle, but the read- 
justment of routes, together with Alaska’s 
slump in mining and population and the 
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decline of trade with 
Russia via Vladivostok 
restored” {the marine 
laurels'to San Francisco’s 
no longer serene brow. 
But the population fig- 
ures admitted of no such 
hope. If; Los’ Angeles 
during the war decade 
could make such strides, 
what would it do 4 in ten 
years of peace? 
But the worst was yet to come. 
In the first half of 1921 the bank 
clearings of San Francisco, like those 
of the country as a whole, showed 
decline from the inflation figures of the 
previous vear. ‘Those bank clearings, 
symbol of § financial power, of great 
transactions taking place in and 
through the city, had been the appl 
of San Francisco’s eye, pointed out 
to the visiting stranger with as much 
pride as Golden Gate Park. They 
had reached eight billion dollars in 
1920 and for many years their volume 
had exceeded the combined clearings of 
Los Angeles and nearly all the other 
Pacific Coast cities put together. 
A Flying Start 
The decline in the clearings was not 
excessive and aroused no apprehension; in 
view of the world-wide process of defla- 
tion, it had been expected. But while this 
decline took place in San Francisco and 
elsewhere, the Los Angeles bank clearings 
continued to grow. In 1g20they had almost 
reached fifty per centof the San Francisco 
figures; in the first six months of 1921 they 
rose to sixty-six per cent, rose so alarm- 
ingly that pessimists began to compute 
the time when they would be in excess of 
San Francisco’s clearings, assuming the 
very improbable maintenance of the same 
ratio of decline in the one and of growth 
in the other city. 


On top of all these 
humiliations Los Angeles 
produced the highest per 
capita building record in 
the United States while 
San Francisco’s building 
industry was tied up by a 
seemingly interminable 
strike. And the Census 
report telling the com- 
parative story of manu- 
facturing growth was still 
to come, carrying an ad- 
dry figures. 

To understand the effect 
of these developments 


the city, cast a glance at 


\ 
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SAN DIEGO 
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ditional jolt in its rows of 


upon the psychology of 
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lets of one to eight thousand inhabitants 
set among the stumps of forest trees, 
while Spokane was still unborn and Den- 
ver was not much more than a name, San 
Francisco had street cars and was building 
the world’s first cable car line up its steep 
hills. To its theaters and opera houses 
came Jenny Lind and Patti, Booth and 
Barrett, came the greatest of singers and 
actors, sure of high reward and great ap- 
preciation. In San Francisco Henry 
Irving and Sarah Bernhardt played to the 
largest houses in their history. In 1880 
with nearly a quarter million population 
it was the only city with more than 
100,000 population west of the Missis- 
sippi. Los Angeles limped far in the rear 
with 11,000. Portland had 17,000, Seattle 
3500 and Denver 35,000. Even in the 
older parts of the country San Francisco’s 
233,000 inhabitants made a respectable 
showing compared with 117,000 for 
Buffalo, 160,000 for Cleveland, 116,000 
for ag or 46,000 for Minneapolis. 
Truly, San Francisco had been born 
with a golden spoon in its mouth. Its 
site by the Golden Gate commanded the 
only outlet of the richest largest valley in 
Western America. The stream of yellow 
metal pouring out of the Sierra Nevada 
had to go to San 
>: Francisco as in- 
evitably as_ the 
water of the Sierra 
creeks flowe'd 
through the 
Golden Gate, and 
the freight for the 
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Imagine a vast valley, its mountain walls broken at only one place where the entire 
drainage poured into San Francisco bay and out to sea through the Golden 


Gate. A great city simply had to rise on this strategic spot. 


Having 


risen, its citizens made the mistake of assuming that business 


could be trusted forever to follow the natural drainage 


the position San Francisco occupied in 
the Far West ‘for nearly two generations. 

The child of the greatest rush to the 
richest kindliest gold fields the world has 
ever known, San Francisco grew to 
bearded maturity, its characte rand habits 
firmly fixed in a decade. It was a world 
harbor trading with every continent be- 
fore it had rail connections with the east. 
In 1870, while Los Angeles was a half- 
Spanish cow town in the desert, while 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma were ham- 


mines, brought by vessels via Panama, had 
no other choice of route. Bret Hart 
was right. For many years “all things, 
small and great,” were drawn to the city 
of the Argonauts by the magnets of 
location and topography. 

Imagine an oblong valley stretching 
450 miles from north to south, with a leve! 
floor thirty to fifty miles wide, its moun- 
tain walls broken at only one place where 
the drainage of the immense valley and 
its ramparts poured into San Francisco 
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A comprehensive system of modern docks is ready for the commerce of the “twentieth century ocean 4 To make sure that San 
Francisco never loses its supremacy as the Coast's greatest port, the city needs to sit up behind its splendid 
waterfront and no longer take for granted that it can draw “‘all things, small or great,” to itself 


as in the early days when location and topography were magnets enough 


bay and out to sea through the Golden 
Gate. A great city simply had to rise on 
this strategic spot—and it would grow in 
size and importance in the same ratio as 
the hinterland it served grew in produc- 
tiveness, population and wealth. 

The age of gold lasted for almost twenty 
vears. In that brief time the Sierra had 
poured half a billion dollars’ worth of the 
precious metal into San Francisco’s lap. 
When the cream of the placer deposits had 
been skimmed, the remarkable Comstock 


lode at Virginia City on the east slope of 


the Sierra began to create new mil- 
lionaires by the dozen, the Nevada silver 
mines adding a bright frosting to the 
golden cake. And when mining in the 
mountains lost its hectic flush, when it 
settled down into the status of a common- 
place industry with ordinary profits, the 
level floor of the great valley succeeded to 
the job of keeping San Francisco in the 
front rank. 

Cattle and sheep had been the valley's 
principal output during the gold era. 
When the new railroad from San Fran- 
‘isco to the east, for fifteen vears the 
only rail connection between the Missts- 
sippi and this Coast, began to send bran- 
hes north and south into the valley, the 
attle range felt the sharp blade of the 
plow and wheat speculation followed the 
mining fever. 

The size of the largest of these wheat 
ranches was truly incredible. In years 
hen the winter rains were abundant a 
ew individual owners produced up to 
valf a million bushels of wheat on their 
wn land. ‘Through the Golden Gate 
ame grain ships by the score to haul the 


wheat to Europe, and San Francisco levied 
toll upon all that came. 

And suddenly the wheat boom col- 
lapsed. From year to year the rich out- 
raged land, forced to grow the same crop 
without rest or change, yielded less; 
Kansas and Nebraska and the Dakotas 
flooded Chicago with wheat, the price 
dropped to 50 cents a bushel and the Cali- 
fornia wheat kings were dethroned. 

It was about this time, in the early 
nineties, that ‘“‘all things, small and 
great,” no longer had to come to the 
“Western Gate,” that San Francisco began 
to feel real competition, actual rivalry for 
the commercial supremacy of the Pacific 
Coast. 


Complacency 


That is, San Francisco began to feel 
competition, but continued to ignore it. 
The community was too well satisted 
with itself, too complacently self-suthcient 
to care what minor upstarts might be 
doing. 

lhe spreading network of the railroads 
and their policy of equalizing freight rates 
from any common point in the Mississipp1 
Valley to all Pacific Coast ports wrought 
the change. From 1850 to 1890 every- 


thing gravitated to the Golden Gate of 


its own weight; it was not necessary for 
San Francisco to scratch gravel, to work, 
plan and fight for its business. From 1890 
to the present day, the transcontinental 
lines terminating on Puget Sound, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, in Los Angeles 
andeSan Diego became formidable com- 
pe titors of the famous Overland Route, 
especially after J. J. Hill’s genius began to 


vitalize the northern rail carriers. San 
Francisco had the first transcontinental 
express route, the first teleg aph line, 
the first steamship line, the first transcon- 
tinental railroad, the first great bank of the 
Pacitic Coast. It would have been unthink- 
able to have located these enterprises else- 
where in the sixties and seventies. No 
alternative locations existed. But in the 
nineties and thereafter half a dozen eager 
hands tugged at the coat tail of every 
commercial and industrial enterprise that 
s, half a dozen 


stepped across the Rock 
it advan- 


fluent tongues set forth the er 


tages possessed by the rail-and-water ter- 
minals, all doing busing ss on I ractical 


rate equality 


\mong these tugging hands and fluent , 


tongues those of San Francisco were not. 
To scramble, cajole, argue and plead for 
business was beneath the dignity of a 
worldcity. Letthe yelping mob of the up- 
starts sit up and beg for a bone; the juicy 
roast of commerce must come to the ¢ s0l- 
den Gate. 
these new 
small for men accustomed to bonanza 
vields, men who all their lives had taken 


Furthermore, the profits of 


enterprises were too siow, too 


gambling risks for vast quick returns with 
the alternative of a complete loss. And 
he upstarts, taking advantage of the 
serene indifference, pro- 


so t 
great leader's 
ceeded to divert to themselves an even 
larger share of the stream of trade and in- 
dustry bound for the Coast 

Of course San Francisco continued to 
grow. Any city possessing the one natural 
harbor on the 1200-mile stretch between 
San Diego and the Columbia river just 


couldn’t help growing, but the initial 
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impetus nearly spent itself, the rate of in- 
crease slowed down while all the competi- 
tors speeded up. And this slowing down 
was due almost as much to internal causes 
as to external factors. 

The large figures, the powerful domi- 
nating personalities of the period in which 
San Francisco made its greatest growth, 
were disappearing. Ralston, the financier 
and builder, was dead. Of the mining 
leaders, Mackay and Fair went to New 
York, Hearst the elder went to Washing- 
ton; the railroad kings, Huntington and 
Stanford, expanded north, south and 
east, had their hands full with national 
and state politics; Claus Spreckels, having 
built a railroad and started the sugar in- 
dustry, was growing old. And_ the 
descendants of the ruthless daring pio- 
neers, inheriting great wealth, were satis- 
hed to conserve it. Though the appetite 
for large profits was still in them, the 
willingness to risk, to take a long chance, 
had departed. ‘They wanted gamblers’ 
prohts, but on a sure thing, and this in- 
grained habit persisted far into the new 
century. 


Factional Differences 


But the most potent factor slowing 
down the community’s progress has been 
its exaggerated hobnailed individualism, 
the inability of its citizens, average and 
“prominent,” all to pull on the same rope 
in the same direction at the same time. 

If Ireland had twenty factions instead 
of two, the resulting Irish state of mind 
would be a fair replica of San Francisco’s 
chronic condition. Only under most ex- 
ceptional circumstances and at long in- 
tervals can unity of action and purpose be 
achieved. Horizontally and vertically the 
city of the Argonauts has been split into 
strata, layers, groups and cliques either 
snarling at or contemptuously indifferent 
to each other, the factions carrying on 
their feuds in political, business and social 
life with a vindictiveness and persistence 
reminiscent of the ‘lennessee mountain- 
eers’ warfare. 

Considering the city’s antecedents and 
its history, the result could hardly have 
been different—except that the present 
generation should be sensible enough to 
realize the folly, the serious consequences 
of keeping alive the flame of prejudice and 
hatred long after the hands that lighted 
it have been folded in peace and forever. 
Right at the city’s beginning in the early 
fifties it was cleft wide apart by the open 
war between the clean self-respecting ad- 
venturers and the “Sydney ducks,” the 
criminal element pouring through the 
Golden Gate from all parts of the gold- 
mad world. The fight in which both 
sides had their official support lasted off 
and on for years until the Vigilantes suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the criminals. 

Even before the triumph of the law- 
abiding majority the conflict between the 
Southerners and the Union sympathizers 
for control of California started a new 
cleavage. And before this fight ended 
with the victory of the Unionists, the 
Southerners engaged in a bitter feud with 
the large Irish element of San Francisco. 
So bitter were these internecine conflicts 
that the reverberations of the Terry- 
Broderick duel, ending in  Broderick’s 
death, continued to arouse partisan pas- 
sion for nearly forty years, clear into the 
nineties. 


Readers who followed the muckraking 
articles of the monthlies so popular fifteen 
years ago will remember the “graft pros- 
ecution” of 1906, begun w hile the earth- 
quake and fire ruins were still smoking. 
That prosecution, involving men of high 
standing in business, in politics and in the 
labor movement, turned father against 
son, brother against brother, disrupted 
friendships and created a deep split that 
has not been completely bridged to this 
day. 

For two generations it was practically 
impossible to bring about united action. 
Commerce, industry and finance were 
each split into groups and factions, each 
dominated by a powerful leader and at 
war with the other factions. Many of 
these groups, it is true, accomplished re- 
markable things; many of the leaders 
worked hard and gave generously to proj- 
ects for the public good they originated, 
but as a rule each faction turned its back 
upon the other clique’s enterprise—ex- 
cept when it chose to throw a handful of 
tacks under the tires of said enterprise 
before turning its back. 

A cow with a roller skate under each 
hoof navigating along a smooth highway 
illustrates the coordination of San Fran- 
cisco’s gE forward movements. 

Herculean labors were performed— 
mostly by individuals—after the city’s 
destruction in 1906. And just to show 
what it could do when it really tried, 
when everybody put his shoulder to the 
wheel, San Francisco financed, built and 
operated the most successful world expo- 
sition since the Chicagoventure, war and in- 
tense business depression notwithstanding. 

It was due to the lack of cohesion, to the 
apathy and indifference of the community, 
that the well organized and aggressively 
led union-labor minority managed to ob- 
tain control of the city government and 
retain this control to the present day. In 
the beginning the employers met or- 
ganized labor in a fairly friendly, live-and- 
let-live attitude w hich, however, rapidly 
degenerated either into sporadic resis- 
tance or more often led to attempts on 
the part of individuals and groups to 
make secret treaties and alliances with the 
unions or their leaders, these treaties and 
alliances giving the employer who made 
them a temporary selfish advantage over 
his competitors. Time and again certain 
employers’ organizations were formed to 
present a united front to the unions, but 
almost invariably the organizations col- 
lapsed when it was discovered that cer- 
tain members for selfish advantages had 
made back-stair deals with the enemy. 

It was not the strength of organized 
labor, it was the lack of cohesion among 
employers that made San Francisco the 
trade-union citadel of America. When 
the employers in the metal and building 
trades finally determined in bitter earnest 
to force a show-down, they won out with 
almost ridiculous ease. But in the mean- 
time San Francisco’s reputation, de- 
served or undeserved, as a city of endless 
labor strife had helped materially to 
speed up the industrial growth of its com- 
pret north and south. 

San Francisco lies at the northern tip 
of the hilly peninsula between San Fran- 
cisco bay and the Pacific ocean. Rail and 
highway access to the city can be gained 
only from the south; to the north and 
east cumbersome ferry systems with 
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water routes eight and four miles long 
establish connections across the bay. Like 
New York, San Francisco has a limited 
land area, its use restricted by ranges of 
steep hills and, on the ocean side, by 
excessive winds and fogs during the 
summer, with the result that desirable 
home sites are relatively scarce and ex- 
pensive. Therefore a large part of San 
Francisco’s working population lives far 
outside the city limits and is compelled 
to change from car to ferry and from ferry 
to car twice a day. Over sixty years ago 
a plan to throw a bridge across the bay 
was first proposed, and since that day 
ten different bridge projects have been 
brought out, hailed with the thunder of 
press trombones and quietly pigeonholed. 
Though direct communication with the 
bay’s eastern shore has been a pressing 
vital need, though a San Franciscan dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of bridging the 
East River between New York and 
Brooklyn, ferries still continue to be the 
most important and the weakest link in 
San Francisco’s transportation system. 

Why hasn’t that bridge been built? 

Because certain influential elements on 
both sides of San Francisco bay are afraid 
that the construction of a bridge may hurt 
their own personal fortunes through a 
redistribution of trafic and of property 
values. Unable in their shortsightedness 
to visualize the far- -reaching effect of im- 
proved transportation facilities upon all 
parts of the region, failing to realize that 
without adequate arteries of communica- 
tion there can be no real growth and de- 
velopment, they sit tight, say nothing and 
allow the dead weight of their resistance 
to smother every bridge project. 

Los Angeles spent thirty million dollars 
on an aqueduct, 225 miles long, years be- 
fore the city actually needed the water, 
built the great conduit merely for future 
tg Ten years after Los An- 
geles, San Francisco started a great Sierra 
Nevada water and power project of its 
own. It is now spending many millions 
in the Hetch Hetchy valley, 200 miles 
from the city, but with its usual lack of 
foresight it has not as yet made pro- 
vision for the distribution of the water 
when the aqueduct is finished. San Fran- 
cisco has badly needed a bridge for twenty 
years, but the structure still exists on 
paper only. Verily, for its factions, its 
cliques and their quarrels, for the lack of 
vision of its population San Francisco 
is continuing topaya stiff price every year. 


Golden Opportunities 
Yes, San Francisco is the city of the 
Argonauts, of Romance, of Bret Harte, 
Stevenson and Mark Twain, the cos- 
mopolitan metropolis of the Pacific Coast, 
one of the three American cities with a 
distinctive outstanding individuality, the 
city that has produced writers, sculptors, 
painters, illustrators, actors and musicians 
of national fame by the score. All these 
facts are very well known, especially in 
San Francisco, but they relate mostly to 
the past. Of course, it 1s a source of satis- 
faction to live in the home town of Frank 
Norris, Jack London, Toby Rosenthal, 
David Warfield, in a city with a splendid 
history and tradition of seventy years, 
but the fame of the great buys no shoe: 
for the average man’s baby and the color 
ful fabric of tradition is no substitute for « 
(Continued on page 81) 
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“How I Acquired My Little Farm 





Careful Selection, Use of Brain and Muscle and 
Family Cooperation Bring Success 


HEN eight years ago, at 

the age of thirty-nine, I 

determined to close up my 

affairs in Los Angeles and 
purchase a little ranch, I made two reso- 
lutions, first, that 1 would never go back 
to the city as a worker and second, that I 
would not rest until I had made a success 
of farming. 

As my only capital consisted of some 
$5000 worth of equities in city properties 
which could not at the time be turned 
into cash at nearly their real value, and 
as there were few owners of rural prop- 
erty who would consider an exchange of 
their holdings for city real estate, I met 
with dificulty immediately when I 
started out to select a ranch. 

I knew nothing whatever of practical 
ranch life or farming practise, but deter- 
mined to get as good land as possible, 
with adequate water, and in a locality 
where values seemed likely to appreciate, 
regardless of the character of buildings or 
equipment. With the proposition I had 
to offer, this was no easy task. 

In my occupation I had Saturday after- 
noons off. For many months I spent 
every hour of daylight of this time and 
all day Sunday trying to find something 
that would measure up to the standard I 
had set, and for which I could turn in my 
property. I found several most delight- 
ful little places but the owners would con- 
sider nothing but cash. 

Finally with a few hundred dollars 
saved up I quit my job and went out to 
hunt my ranch in earnest. Even then 
months and months passed during which 
I traveled hundreds of miles back and 
forth throughout Southern California 
without success. At last I heard of a 
littl: ranch about fifteen miles from the 
city which the owner would exchange for 
city property. 





By A. Dukeman 


Second Prize Winner in Sunset's Contest 


When I arrived at the farm, containing 
six acres, I found the house unoccupied, 
some of the windows broken, the barn and 
shed needing fepairs, and the land over- 
grown with weeds. There were some 
fifty fruit trees of various kinds, about 
one-half acre of blackberries and an acre 
of alfalfa 

The soil was good. Even a novice like 
myself could make no mistake. 

There was a little pumping plant and I 
learned from neighbors that the water 
was of superior quality and ample for 
every purpose. 

The county engineer’s office confirmed 
the report that the street in front of the 
ranch was to be macadamized. 

Thus, after nearly a year all told, I had 
found the very ranch for which I had 
been so eagerly searching. I located the 
owner and we soon closed the deal and 
the ranch was mine—that is mine and my 
wife’s and the children’s—it’s owr ranch. 

By this time our ready cash was re- 
duced to less than $100. However, we 
took $50 and bought forty-fhve young 
Rhode Island Red hens and three roosters. 
The hens commenced laying almost im- 
mediately and did remarkably well. We 
had plenty of green stuff which not only 
cut down the feed bill, but kept them 
laying excellently even through the sum- 
mer months. 

There was no stock or tools of any kind 
on the place; so we had the plowing and 
harrowing done by day labor. 

The previous winter potatoes had been 
scarce and high—higher than they had 
been for-years. We paid three dollars a 
hundred for ordinary grocery store pota- 
toes for seed. That doesn’t seem like a 
big price in comparison with war-time 


levels, but it was mighty high in those 

days. There was no question in our 

minds about the wisdom of planting 
potatoes following such a winter of high 
prices, for we were sure farmers just 
wouldn’t pay three cents a pound for 
seed. 

Right there we learned whole lot. 
Farmers everywhere went potato crazy. 
Where in the world they got so much 
seed I can’t imagine, but they got it sure 
enough. Farmers who had never raised 
spuds before except for home use hopped 
into the game. ‘There were potato helds 
galore. 

It was a perfect spring for potato grow- 
ing, cool and delightful, following a win- 
ter of abundant rainfall. When digging 
time came, oh, what a wonderful harvest! 
There were potatoes everywhere, but not 
a buyer in sight! Thousands of acres 
rotted in the ground. 

We felt we must get something out of 
those spuds. To send them to the big 
market in Los Angeles was hopeless. We 
couldn’t have gotten much more than the 
hauling expense out of them if they sold 
at all. The only thing to do was to sell 
what we could on the roadside and find 
a grocer in the city who would take the 
balance. To do this it was necessary to 
have a horse and wagon, so we borrowed 
$100 and purchased a fair outfit for $75; 
bought two little pigs for $5 and used the 
balance to pay small outstanding bills. 

We dug a few boxes of spuds, took them 
to the city and finally found a storekeeper 
who bought all of the little load. He 
ordered more for the next week. The 
second week he doubled his previous order 
and we soon had disposed of our entire 
crop, not at a great price, but we had 
gotten our money back and about $50 
besides. Since then we have sold that 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“Hey! What you want with that gun 


?” I called. 


“You mind your cook pots,” 


and loped off into the dark 
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he snapped back as he slung in the spurs 


Lovely Day! 


The Heat Devils Stir Up Trouble, and Spike Mixes In 


TIR up and roll out, Spike,” said 

the boss, shaking my shoulder 
“What's your fuss?” I asked, 
pushing back my tarp and squint- 
ing up at the sky where the stars were 
still shining. “It’s dark yet and the 
cook aint even lit the fire for breakfast.” 

‘That’s the trouble,” explained the 
boss. “The cook rode to town last night 
on pressing business and he must have had 
a appointment with a bootlegger, for he 
aint back yet. You got to cook today, fot 
you’re the only man in the outht that can 
jiggle the pothooks.”’ 

I groaned and crawled out of my tarp 
and drug on my boots, while the boss 
throwed some wood on the fire and started 
it blazing. We were driving seven hundred 
head of cattle to the railroad out of 
season, with the weather so hot that the 
scenery wriggled and melted and run all 
round the edges during the day, and I 
didn’t love the notion of cooking overt 
open hres for ten men in such a atmo- 
sphere. 

I clumped down to the water trough in 
the corral and washed some of yesterday’s 
dust out of my eyes and then went back 
to the breakfast. I mixed a batch of 
bread and dropped it into the dutch oven 
and put on the iron cover, with coals on 
the top of it; rummaged in the chuck 
box for a pot of cold frijole beans and 
hung it on the pot rack beside the coffee, 
and sliced the pork into the skillets and 
nested them in the coals. Then I got 
away from the fire and leaned up against 
the wheel of the chuck wagon and rubbed 

at the grit under my eyelids. Day was 


just a- -borning but it was getting warmer 


By Badger Clark 


Author of the ““Sprike’’ Series 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


already, and the air was so dead that I 
could have heard the meat sizzling in the 
skillets for a long way in any direction. 
Up above the eastern mountains the edge 
of the sky had turned a brownish color, 
like scorched paper, ety I could almost 
see the heat rolling across the range as 
the sun got up nearer the rim. Pretty 
soon the other boys begun to set up in 
their beds that were scattered on the sand 
round the wagon, stretching and gaping 
and grunting and growling, like men 
always do when they wake up, and then 
\l Stidder rode in from his ranch, where 
he had gone to stay the night before be- 
cause it was only a couple of miles from 
camp. 

“Going to be a hot one today, Al,” 
said I. 

His answer said just how hot he reck- 
oned it was going to be, but I won’t write 
his words down. Such things look so 
much worse than they sound. I seen that 
\l was onhappy and I judged that he had 
been enjoving a row with his wife. Mrs. 
Stidder was a retired schoolma’am with 
ideas, and she had a hard time making 
Al live up to them. Her notion of up- 
lifting him seemed to be mostly to haul 
him up by the ears, and when they had 
had a little home revival meeting the 
signs of it generally showed in the half- 
sheepish, half- tigerish look on Al’s face. 


Sometimes I suppose Al wanted to 
run away from his home influences 
and never come back, but I reckon 
he knowed—as everybody else did— 


that Mrs. Stidder was the best man of 


them and the brains of the outfit, and 

he was afraid he would starve to death 
without her to look after his business. He 
rode up with his horse’s nose almost over 
the pot rack and sat there, with his elbow 
on the saddle horn and his chin in his 
hand, glowering down at the fire. 

“Please take that there animal out of 
the dining room,” snarled I, for I had got 
out of bed the wrong way. 

He flung back something ongentle- 
manly and swirled his horse round, 
showering gravel on the breakfast. 

“What do you think you're riding over, 
you owlhead!”’ yelled Harve Rucker, 
popping up in bed and throwing a boot 
at Al’s horse to shoo him away. 

“Dirt!” said Al between his teeth, as 
his horse jumped over the foot of Harve’s 
bed. “Get up if you don’t want to be 
tromped on.” 

That was the way our lovely day 
opened up. Pretty soon the cattle in the 
corrals come alive and begun to bawl and 
scuffle and fight among themselves, and 
the men, setting round in the sand with 
their plates on their knees, were just 
about as refined and sweet-tempered as 
the cattle. The first heavy wave of heat 
rolled into camp about the time I slamme« 
the dishes into the chuck box and hooked 
up my four horses to get away ahead o! 
the herd, and I was glad to sling the las!) 
into the leaders and jingle down the road, 
out of hearing of man and beast. Ever 
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nan ought to have a quarter 
ction to himself in hot weather, 
nd I was glad to be alone and 
ip in the clean air, while back on 
he trail the dustcloud of the herd 
se straight up in the still hot 
inshine as if the world was on 
tire behind me. 

I made a dry camp that noon 
here the boss had told me to 
nd got a sort of a dinner ready 
by the time the herd caught up 
nd the boys come in to eat, every 
ne of them gray with dust to his 

eyewinkers and full of all ongod- 
liness. They quarreled over 
places in the shade of the wagon 
for there was nothing round us 
but flat sand and scrub mesquit, 
and between the sun on my back 
and the fire in my eyes, I was as 
much on the peck as any of them. 
I noticed that Al and Harve were 
looking green-eyed at each other 
and they had evidently been 
swopping little gems of thought 
all morning when they got close 
enough together. About the 
middle of the meal Harve come 
to the fire for another cup of 
coffee and, in passing Al on the 
way back, spilt about half oft it 
down his neck, and Al went off 
like a firecracker. It wouldn’t 
be polite to repeat their conversa- 
tion, which commenced red hot 
and got up to white, but by the 
time Al told just what he was 
going to do and reached for the 
neck yoke of the wagon, the boss 
stepped in between them and 
reckoned he would fight them 
both after he had got the herd 
to the railroad, though generally 
the boss was the peaceablest man 
in the country. 

Then a fellow growled about 
the grit in the stew, and I rose 
up and resigned my job, with 
oratory, but the boss turned down 
my resignation and reckoned he 
would fight me, too, after he got 
the cattle off of his hands. We 
were a regular nest of rattlesnakes 
all through the noon, as we natur- 
ally would be with the scorching 
sand under us and the sun blazing 
down from overhead so strong that if you 
turned up your cheek to it it was like get- 
ting a smack on the jaw with the bottom of 
a hot skillet. While I was hooking up to 
go, Soto, a quarter-blood Indian, had his 
horse step on his foot and then he swung 
his arms and went off into a string of 
explosions. He started in on a kind of 
sinful, sizzling singsong and cussed out 
the country, and the weather, and the 
cow business, and the fools that followed 
it, and the last sound [ heard above the 
rattle of the wagon as I drove off was 
Soto putting up a onholy vow that, after 
this job, he would kill the first man that 
even looked as if he was going to ask him 
to punch cows again. 


E were all crazy, and that afternoon 

the country went crazy with us. As 
drove along, the top of a hill near 
by melted off completely and begun to 
stream up into the sky like brown flames. 
(hen, across the jiggling yellow plains, 
| noticed a whole range of mountains lift 








Lovely Day! Badger Clark 


themselves up into the air two or three 
hundred feet and hang there, while | 
could look clean under them to the sky 
beyond. The tormentingest thing of all, 
though, was when a alkali flat half a mile 
away filled itself with water, and I could 
watch the blue waves washing up on the 
white shore, and almost hear them. It 
was all I could do to keep from swinging 
the horses in that direction and laving 
the leather on them in hopes of crawling 
into that water, with just my nose out, 
and soaking for the rest of the day. 

I got to the night camp at the soda 
springs by four o'clock and went to work 
on my supper. There was a windmill and 
corrals and pasture at the springs but 
the house had stood empty for years- 
mebbe because the folks would rather foes 
the ranch than drink the water. The 
herd was making good time, considering, 
and their dustcloud kept getting nearer 
and nearer so that I reckoned they would 
all be snug in the pasture by six o'clock 
and pushed the cooking accordingly. But 





In passing, Harve spilt about half of it down Al's neck, and Al went off like a firecracker 


there was a little thin thread of water that 
trickled away from the springs and lost 
itself in the sand a few hundred yards 
away, and the boys, not having no patience 
nor sense left by the time they got there, 
undertook to drive the cattle across that 
trickle instead of steering them round it. 
It didn’t carry enough water to squench 
the thirst of a horned toad but it was a 
smell and the cattle had traveled dry all 
day, so the poor beasts stopped right 
there and begun to mill round the ditch 
and bawl and horn each other, all trying 
to get a chance to wet their noses. Com- 
ing at the end of such a day, an aggrava- 
tion like that was more than the boys 
could take with any dignity, and | stood 
ontil darkness veiled the scene, watching 
them riding back and forth, thrashing 
with their ropes and screeching every thing 
that was onreligious and onkind, while 
the cattle paid less attention to them than 

they would to flies. 
Finally, at plumb dark, the cittle give 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Truth About Y our Taxes 


Are You Paying Too Much for Your City Government ? 
This Article Tells You Where Your Money Goes 


HEN Smith buys a 
suit of clothes, he 
isuall knows pretty 
ell just about what 


he should have to pay. He 

knows, or can know, what other tailors 
are charging for the same kind of suits, 
for better ones and worse ones. but 


ien the same man lays down his money 
z to purchas his 
of city government, he 1s 
compelled to bats wholly inthe dark. He 


can - charge d double without having the 


| 1} r ? { 

In the tax coliector s on 
& 
\ 


annu. il supp 





slightest chance of finding it out. 

For his tax rate means nothing—and 
neither does that of any other city with 
which he might compare it The Boise 
man, for instance, paying a rate of $19.80 
per thousand, learns that over in Spokane 
the rate is $28.05, and he con- 


By Harold J. FitzGerald unis Renceieor Shich an 


in the Far West, he has dug out 


Author of: Easy Come, Easy Go, etc. 


pays seven dollars more than the Denver 
taxpayer, ten dollars more than the man 
in San Francisco. A San Diego property 
owner is taxed for twice as much as a man 
owning the same amount of property in 
I] Paso. Pueblo’s tax rate is more than 


| 


two and a half times that of San Jose, 
California. 

‘| hese comparisons refe rto true tax rates, 
figures with which not one taxpayer out 
of a thousand is familiar. The nominal 
rates, which they know well, read quite 
differently; but for purposes of comparison 
they don’t mean anything. 


actual, bedrock facts and has 


presented these in standardized, 


comparable form. 
It is now possible, for a short time only 
as the spieler has it, for the citizens of 


these citi 
proporti nately, and just where 
high or low 


paying 
their 
from. 


Ss to see : just what taxe »s they are 


taxes are coming 


But to get back to the story. 
Say you have property worth $10,000. 


Then if you live in San Jose, 


California, 


you will pay in taxes each year the sum of 


$08. 50. 


But if you live in Pueblo, Colo- 


1 


rado, you will pay $248.30! In El Paso, 


Texas, 





gratulates himself upon getting 
off comparatively well. But, | 
unknown to him, property in | 
Spokane is assessed at only fifty 





The Taxes You Pay 


you would pay, on the same 


amount of property, $114.10. 
In San Diego, $230.80. In San 
Francisco your ten thousand 
would cost you each year 


$120.50. In Denver, $157.30; 


per ce nt of its os Vv — so This table tells you the actual tax rate you pay per in ave Ange les 7 or Portland, 

that the nominal rate of $28.05 thousand dollars on the full value of your property. ie italics anager vi dane se 
actually means a true rate of | Tine Brat col etapa $1000 as i You can buy almost anything 
only $14.03; while also unknown dun eaagagpestedaan tener tnaad as it appears on in Seattle for practically the 
to him the assessment basis in da 1919 tax statements ; the second column wrnaiodatel same price as in San Francisco 
his own town is eighty per in percentages the basis used by the assessor in deter- except city government; that 
cent, making his true rate mining the value of your property for taxation; the third will cost you a hundred and 
$15.84, or nearly two dollars column shows the true rate, or the rate you would pay seven dollars a year more. The 
higher than that in Spokane. if property everywhere were assessed at its full value. san Jose man can buy three 
What chance has a man who The fourth column shows the result of dividing the good suits a year with the 
Ean — : bargain from an total wealth of each city by the number of inhabitants. etd he saves by not living in 

overcharge! ueblo. 
. A Per 
Yet that is the fix the average Nominal _ Basis of True Capita 

taxpayer isin. Because of the Rate Assessment Rate Wealth Where Wealth Counts 7 
dithculty of learning the mys- Los Angeles..... . 33.29 50 16.65 1844 What do you get for it—if 
terious and changeable assess- San Francisco.... 24.10 50 12.06 2253 you are one of those who are 
ment basis of any city, and re 49.47 46 22.77 1630 paying the higher taxes? How 
especially of other cities, he has Portland. 26.40 75 &60 16.60 1931 much does this extra money 
no way of finding out how the Denver.......... 15.73 1 15.73 1934, reflect itself in extra services 
cost of his city government Oakland 28.53 50 14.26 1466 to you? How many persons 
ae apo Salt Lake 12.40 100 12.40 1696 i adhe eat | 
actua y compares with pied 16) Spokane 28.05 50 14.03 1472 can tell of hand w a ae te 
the others, as he would com- Tacoma 84.64 47 16.26 1277 benefits are receive y the 
pare the prices of butter or El Paso......... 19.01 11.41 1466 citizen of Seattle that are not 
apples at different stores. San Diego....... 28.20 100&40 23.08 1385 also —— by the man in 
. Sacramento...... 22.24 14.21 1595 Denver? r Portland? In just 
Taxation Fog eet d Soege = reo pos po or what way is the city govern- 
Municipal reports are never x guaanaaediabale ~ 45 ment of Pueblo so much superior 
standardized, are usually vague a sea PIONS ar ae Po oa — to that of San Jose that it is 
and often misleading; so even Sigil a aa : worth hfteen hundred dollars 
he os Lo Aisle ig ae Stockton......... 20.97 100&80 13.16 1560 wont pipe sas 
though he discovers that his San Jose........ 16.41 60 9.85 1142 more every ten years to a 

taxes are relatively high, he has een 12.71 100 12.71 1075 family with a $10,000 home? 
no means of knowing whether Colo. Springs..... 14.95 100 14.05 1261 Let us suppose you drop in 
this 1s because of waste, or nel pie ysis’ sas eae rH eo ror on one of your elected officials 
differences 1n the wealth of the ellingnham...... J0. and ask him why your city’s 
respective cities, or because he Boise........... 19.80 80 15.84 1086 taxes are higher than others 


is getting more benefits for his 
extra money. 

He has no way whatever of 
comparing the true cost of his city gov- 
ernment with that of others; so he is 
completely in the dark as to the important 
question whether or not hiselected officials 
are overcharging or short-weighting him. 

The Seattle taxpayer, on every thou- 
sand dollars of his property, pays six dol- 
lars more in taxes each year than the 
citizen of Portland or Los Angeles. He 











How did I penetrate the fog round 
these true tax rates? I got it all out of a 
book. Next perhaps to Hoyle, it’s one of 
the most authoritative little works to be 
found, for it’s none other than the report 
of the latest Federal Census, just issued 
this year. Uncle Sam, becoming curious 


every five years about these tax matters, 
turns his powerful spotlight upon them. 


And suppose he then tells you 
that the trouble is caused en- 
tirely by the comparatively low 


property values in your city, or else by 
the interest on bonds which you yourself 


have v oted. 


Can you answer him? 


Here is an example of the manner in 
which your city’s property values affect 
your taxes: Smith and Brown own each 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of property; 

each lives in a city of fifty thousand; and 
in each city the annual amount to be 
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The Truth 
ised by taxes is a million dollars, or 
wenty dollars per capita. 

In Smith’s city the taxable property is 
orth fifty millions. To raise a million 
ollars out of that. requires obviously a 
wo per cent tax rate. Smith’s tax bill is 
1erefore two hundred dollars. In Brown’s 
ty the taxable property amounts to a 
undred million dollars. Raising a mil- 


About Your Taxes: Harold J. 


debt, the city will do that; one’s own share 
will be very, very small. But it’s sur- 
prising how these little things mount up. 

In San Diego, for instance, over eight 
dollars, or more than a quarter of the 


$31.91 per cz apita cost of government, 
came by_ special authorization of her 
voters. The inte a alone on the debt 


incurred by popular ballot for the 1915 


FitzGerald 
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get off with $14.64. The cost of Stock- 
ton’s departments is $21.92 for each citi- 
zen served by them, while the cost for 
the corresponding services in San Jose is 


only $16.02, and in Pueblo, $13.81. 
And so on. 
In nearly every case, the bulk of the 


discrepancy is caused by either the police 
department, the fire department, or over- 














mn out of this hundred million calls for exposition now adds five dollars per capita head expense—or all three of them 
ily a one per cent tax rate. So Brown’s to the city’s yearly expense. combined. And this is not a mere 
xes come to only a hundred dollars, on It is Portland’s special enterprises that coincidence. 
the same amount of property . 
s that for which Smith “oh to Elastic Overhead 
ay two hundred. Simply be- Phe earmark of the po! 
use Brown’s neighbors are ticlans’ control of a citv is 
cher than Smith’s. Where the Tax Money Goes extravagance in these thre 
Let us apply this pri inciple : : : - | departmer 1d parsimony in 
saetualcases. Take the cvnes This most interesting and eye-opening table deserves | the others. The reason is that 
Stockton and Fresno, in your painstaking attention and study. It shows what | politics can be played better in 
alifornia, having approxi- it cost per inhabitant to run the police, fire, health and these departments t in th 
ately the same population and school departments. in the leading Far Western cities others. There are more jobs in 
cated inthe same valley. The in 1919. It also shows how much was required for the them than in the d partments 
‘tof running Stockton’s city | auditor, treasurer, city attorney, mayor, engineer and } of education, health, recreation, 
vernment, divided — equally other officials lumped under the term “overhead.” Find sanitation, charities, and so 
imong all inhabitants, reaches out whether your city is high, low or just average. If i rth. {ind the  é DS are less 
0.96 per head, while Fresno’s it is hich, then it” gr d specialized. It isn’t every 
more economical city govern- | it is hig i,t en it's up to you to ascertain the reason an friend of a politician who can 
ment costs only $14.73 per head. | Femove It. be placed in the health, th: 
Neverthele Ss Fresno’s true tax | Overhead Police Fire Pro Sani- Bduca- school, or the recreation de- 
rate is a dollar per thousand | Expense Dept. Dept. “tation on partments; in those fields special 
igher, because Stockton, being | Los Angeles..... 3.18 1.94 1.87 1.55 10.88 talents or training are usually 
n industrial and commercial | San Francisco... 3.24 3.08 3.41 2.35 65.35 needed. But unless he is a crip- 
has more taxable wealth |  Seattle......... 3.86 203 3.18 2.96 8.05 ple he can pass the police or the 
in the city limits than agricul. | Portland........ 2.79 1.82 2.265 1.37 8.17 hremen’s examination; and if 
tural Fresno. Stockton’s wealth | Denver......... 2.83 1.36 1.70 1.26 7.66 he is a cripple, there is always 
; Oakiend........ 1.38 1.64 2.00 1.38 9.47 a 
1S P1560 per capita, while Salt Lake 1.69 1.44 1.08 0.87 9.78 the city clerk’ s office, and the 
lresno’s reaches only $1003, | Gpokane........ 16 1.32 2.16 1.93 8.96 treasurers ofhce, and many 
hence Fresno, despite a less | Tacoma........ 18% i144 38 124 4.93 pone ‘rs in the overhead division. 
expensive city government, has EP Pae........ 41S t-te fae 6 ‘ivil service, it should be re- 
ihigher tax rate than Stockton. — | me —. wedeee a = ee er ap membered, keeps out of a city’s 
| acramento..... ; : ; : ; [ES 
The Cost of Bonds | Berkeley....-.. 1.50 1.13 2.23 1.26 10.78 corey Nee) Soe ee 
\nother instance. One of | | aga be +2 ao ie ae in the police and fire depart- 
the most expensive city govern- | _ Pyeblo......... 0.80 105 223 094 6.42 ments and in overhead expense 
ments in the West 1s that of Stockton........ 1.76 1.66 2.30 1.55 9.26 that the greatest of the wastes 
Pasadena; but her per capita Siew lose: 22: ¢ 1.20 1.06 1.8 1.138 8.1% that contribute to high taxes 
wealth 1s the second highest. yn Se eee 73 1.0 1.2 1.04 7.8% are likely to be found. 
So, to raise the unusually large Colo. Springs. 1.24 1.35 1.84 1.11 9.02 Seattle has the highest over- 
administration cost of $23.94 Everett......... 10 0.71 1.83 0.81 8.77 head expense of any city in the 
per capita out of the equally Bellingham 0.82 0.80 112 0.49 9.10 West; and here are some of the 
MRM 60,2 50> 1.26 0.86 2.65 1.17 9.43 : 
unusually large per capita wealth reasons: 
of $2147 requires a tax rate of The treasurer’s ofhce cost 
only $11.27—the second low- _— __} that city in one year, $137,026. 
est in the West. Now Pueblo Portland’s cost only $31,814. 
costs much less to run than Pasadena— _ make her a heavily taxed city instead of Seattle taxpayers were charged more 
only $18.53. But she has to raise this alowtaxedone. Of her $32.27 percapita than four times as much as those on 
tax levy, which, even with her exception- the Willamette for the same work. 


amount out of the lowest per capita 
wealth in any Western city—$746; and 
this requires a tax rate of $24.83, which is 
not only more than thirteen dollars higher 
than Pasadena’s, but is the highest in the 
West. For no other reason than that her 

er capita wealth is the lowest. 

The moral is, if you want low taxes, 
move to some millionaire colony or help 

- Chamber of Commerce bring in new 

l ee eco 

But suppose the figures show that your 
high taxes are not primarily caused by the 
property values in your city, but are the 
reflection of an inordinately high cost of 
government—w hi it then? 

Be patient; it’s still a little premature 
for you to cuss your administration. 

From the tax-paying standpoint, one of 
the most expe nsiv € operé ations 1s to stamp 

: little word “Yes” behind the bond 

issue space on the ballot. It seems any- 
thing but an expensive operation. It’s 

easy to take a detached view of a 
municipal bond issue. As for paying the 


ally high property values gives her a high 
tax rate, more than eight dollars repre- 
sents special projects, the results of past 
bond elections. Without these her rate 
would be one of the lowest in the West. 

So much for property values and for 
special projects, which may be laid at our 
own doors; now we come back to the poli- 
tician. For besides these two things, 
there is only one remaining factor in any 
city’s tax situation: that is its regular de- 
partment government, whose adminis- 
tration 1s entirely in the hands and under 
the responsibility of the elected officials. 

How about the costs of these—do they, 
or do they not, vary greatly enough to 
seem a little bit queer, to call for explana- 
tions? Let us look at some horrible 
examples. 

The per capita cost of Seattle’s depart- 
ment government is $26.44, while that of 
Portland is only $23.78, and Denver's is 
$21.99. San Diego taxpayers are charged 
$22.99 per capita, while those in El Paso 


Why? Comparative size does not explain 
it, for Seattle is not four times as large as 
Portland; it is larger by only fifty thou- 
sand. Besides, in New York City, which is 
seventeen times as large as Seattle, the 
same ae during the same period cost 


only $112,361—or $24,000 less! 
[ fy not know why the Seattle treasur- 
er’s office is so expensive. The Census 


Bureau gives no reasons; it merely states 
facts. It is up to the taxpayers of each 
community to find out the reasons, to 
make the officials tell them why the costs 
given in these comparisons are high or low. 

The auditor’s othce cost Seattle $101,- 
516. The corresponding office in Port- 
land was run for $56,241. In San Fran- 
cisco the same office required only $39,279. 

The cost of Seattle’s engineering depart- 
ment was $83,851. That of San Fran- 
cisco was only $49,474. 

The solicitor’s ofhce cost Seattle 
payers $59,434, against San Francisco’s 
$42,536. (Continued on page 76) 
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Down the C olumbia 


Reefs, Whirlfools, Storms and Freight Trains Complicate 
the Journey's Last Stretch 


HE only lone-hand river 
voyage I had ever taken 
previous to the one on 
which I was about to em- 
bark was down the lower Colo- 


rado river, from Needles to the head of 


the Gulf of California. “This had been in 
comparatively quiet water all the way, 
with nothing much to look out for save 
the tidal bore at the lower end. As I had 
never been above The Dalles on the lower 

Columbia, I had very little idea of what 
I would encounter in the way of rapids. 
I had a list of about a score of the prin- 
cipal rapids between the Snake and Celilo 
Falls, with their distances from the Cana- 
dian Boundary by river. This would 
enable me to know approximately where 
I was going to find them. That was all. 
Information on fall, channel and the best 
means of running them I would have to 
pick up as I went along. 

I shoved off from Pasco Ferry at nine 
o'clock in the morning of Sunday, Novem- 
ber fourteenth. With Roos and his blan- 
ket-roll, camera and tripod out of the 
stern, I found that the skiff trimmed bet- 
ter when I rowed from the after thwart. 
She pulled easier and handled a jot more 
smartly now. It was evident, however, 
that her increased freeboard was going to 
make her harder to hold to her course with 
head winds, but these I hoped to have 
little trouble with until I reached the gorge 
of the Cascades. The ferry-man assured 
me that I would encounter no really bad 


water until I came to the last pitch of 


Umatilla Rapids, about thirty-five miles 
below. He advised me to take a good 
look at that before putting into it, as 
an unbroken reef ran almost directly 
across the current and the channel was 
not easy to locate. It was the most 
troublesome bar to navigation on the 
lower Columbia, 
and steamers were 
repeatedly getting 
in trouble there. | 
would see the latest 
wreck a couple of 
miles below the foot 
of the rapids. 
passed the 
mouth of the Snake 
about three miles 
below the ferry. Its 
mouth is the least 
interesting part of 
the Snake. It has 
some magnificent 
canons 1n its upper 
and middle waters 
-as have also its 
two fine tributaries, 
the Salmon and 
Clearwater—and 
its Shoshone Falls 
are second only to 
Niagara on the 
North American 
continent. 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Tracks of the Trades ; Hell's Hatches, etc. 


Phe lighter-hued water of the Snake was 
pretty well churned into the flood of the 
Columbia at the end of a mile, leaving 
a faint suggestion of cloudiness in the 
transparent green that the latter had pre- 
served all the way from the Arrow Lakes. 
The long bridge of the Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle Railway spanned the Colum- 
bia just below the Snake, and from there 
on paralleled the river closely right down 
to the Willamette. After the Oregon- 
Washington Railway and Navigation 
Company tracks appeared on the south 
bank below the Walla Walla, it was only 
at rare intervals that I was out of sight 
of a grade, or out of sound of a train, for 
the remainder of my voyage. In a day 
or two the trainmen, running back and 
forth between divisional points, came to 
recognize the bright green skiff plugging 
on down the dark green river (mighty 
small she must have looked to them from 
the banks) and never failed to give her a 
hail or a wave in passing. On a certain 
memorable occasion one of them (doubt- 
less in direct defiance of rules) ventured 
even further in the way of a warning— 
but I will tell of that in its place. 

A low sandy bench just above the 
mouth of the rather insignificant Walla 
Walla comes pretty near to being the 
most historically important point on the 
Columbia. Here Lewis and Clark first 
came to the waters of the long-struggled- 
toward Oregon; here came Fremont, the 
“Pathfinder”; here Thompson planted 


his pious proclamation claiming all of the 
valley of the Columbia for the Northwest 
Company; 


and by here, sooner or later, 





Pillars and abutments of the “Bridge of the Gods” on the Columbia 


passed and repassed practically 
every one of the trappers, mis- 
sionaries, settlers and_ other 
pioneers who were finally to 
bring Oregon permanently under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

It was toward the end of a gray after- 
noon that I headed Jmshallah into the 
first pitch of Umatilla Rapids. The sun 
had dissolved into a slowly thickening 
mist about three o’clock, and from then 
on the whole landscape had been gradually 
neutralizing itself by taking on shade after 
shade of dull, inconspicuous gray. From 
the gray-white mistiness of the sky to the 
gray-green murkiness of the river there 
was nothing that contrasted with any- 
thing else; every object was blended, dis- 
solved, all but quenched. The foam- 
ruffles above even the sharpest of the 
riffes blurred like the streaking of clouded 
marble at a hundred feet, and it took the 
livest kind of a lookout to avoid the ones 
with teeth in them. Neither the first nor 
the second riffle had any very bad water, 
but my neck was stiff from watching over 
my shoulder even as they were. 

From the head of the first rifle of Uma- 
tilla Rapids to the head of the third or 
main one is a mile and a half. There was 
a slight up-river breeze blowing in the 
mist, and the heavy rumble of the big fall 
came to my ears some distance above the 
opening riffle. The distant roar aug- 
mented steadily after that, and_ the 
sharper grind of the more imminent riffles 
was never loud enough to drown it out 
entirely. From the fact that it had a 
certain “all pervasive’ quality, seeming 
to fill the whole of the gorge with its 
heavy beat, told me that it was an 
unusually long rapid, as well as an un- 
usually rough one. ‘That, it seemed, was 
about all I was going to be able to find 
out. No one was 
in sight on the left 
bank, which I was 
skirting, and the 
right bank was 
masked with mist. 
With none to seek 
information from, 
and with not enough 
light to see for my- 
self, the alternatives 
were very simple; I 
could either land, 
line as far asI could 
while light lasted 
and then seek Uma- 
tilla on foot for the 
night, or I could 
take my chance at 
running through. 
It was the delay and 
uncertainty sure to 
be attendant upon 
lining that was the 
principal factor in 
deciding me try the 
latter course. 


ASAFEL CURTIS 
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Celilo Falls on the Columbia, the place of bad Indians and grief for the early explorers 


I shall always have a very grateful feel- 
ing toward the Pasco ferry-man for those 
few words he dropped about the run of 
the reef and the set of the current at Uma- 
tilla Rapid. This is one of the few great 
rapids I have ever known on any river 
where the main drift of the current will 
not carry a boat to the deepest channel. 
This is due to the fact that the great reef 
of native rock which causes the rapid is 
sufficiently submerged even at middle 
water to permit a considerable flow di- 
rectly across it. ‘The consequence 
of this is that a boat, large or small, 
which follows the current and does 
not start soon enough working 
over toward the point where a 
channel has been blasted through 
the reef, is almost certain to be 
carried directly upon the latter. 
This has happened to a good many 
steamers, the latest having been 
wrecked not long before my voyage. 

With a rough idea of the lay of 
things in my mind, [ had edged a 
good deal farther out across the 
current than would have been the 
case had I been trusting to my own 
judgment of the way the rapid 
ought to develop in the light of my 
past experience. The smooth but 
swiftly-flowing water to the left 
looked almost empty of threat, and 
it was not until I was within a 
hundred feet of the barrier that I 
saw it was flowing directly over the 
latter and went tumbling down the 
farther side in an almost straight 
fall. At the same jinstant \I saw 
that I was still heading forty or 
hfty feet to the left of where the 
“intake” dipped through the break 
nthe reef. Realizing that I could 
never make it by heading straight, I 
swung the skiff round and pulled 


quartering to the current with her head 
upstream. Even then it was a nearer 
squeak than I like tothink of. I missed the 
middle of the ““V” by ten feet as I swung 
her head down-stream again, and as the 
racing current carried her up against the 
back-wave thrown off the end of the break 
in the reef she heeled heavily to starboard 
like an auto turning on a steeply-banked 
track. Then she shot out into the big 
white combers in mid-channel and started 
slap-banging down through them. It 





Nowadays even the author's row-boat navigates 
through the canal round the falls in safety 


looked beastly rough ahead, but in any 
event it was better than hanging up on 
the reef at the outset. We were going to 
have a run for our money whatever hap- 
pened. 

Not until I was right down into that 
wild wallow of rock-churned foam was 
there a chance to get an idea of the rather 
remarkable bedrock formation which is 
responsible for making Umatilla Rapids 
the worrisome problem they have always 
been for river skippers. After piercing 
the black basaltic barrier of the 
reef, the channel shoots to the left 
and runs for a quarter of a mile or 
more (I was too busy to judge dis- 
tances accurately) right along the 
foot of it. With a considerable 
stream of water cascading over the 
reef at almost right angles to the 
channel, a queer sort of side-kick is 
thrown into the waves of the latter 
which make it one of the most ‘“‘un- - 
rhythmic” rapids I ever ran. 
Imshallah pounded horribly, but 
gave not the savagest of the twist- 
ing combers a chance to put any- 
thing solid over her high-held head. 

It was an eerie run that—with 
the snarling cascade of the reef on 
one side, the ghostly dance of the 
rollers on the other, and the im- 
penetrable gray curtain of the mist 
blanking everything beyond a radius 
of a hundred feet; but Jmshallah 
went through it with her head in 
the air and came waltzing out into 
the swirls below as cocky as a 
partridge. Indeed, that was just 
the trouble. The pair of us were 
just a bit too cocky over the way we 
had gone it blind and come through 
so smartly. It remained for a 
couple of lesser rapids to reduce 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Harnessing the Colorado: Victor Willard 
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The study of this graphic map, one of the finest paintings of its kind ever turned out, is well 
Note the numerous black spaces straddling the rivers; they are reservoirs and power sites the development 
will increase population, wealth and productiveness at least ten-fold. Place similar black spaces on 

all Western rivers and you will gain an idea of the immense potentialities for good 


rushing unused to the sea in the swift waters of the Far West 


worth half an hour of your time. 
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Harnessing the Colorado 


Fifty Thousand New Farms and a Million Horsepower W7i] 
Be Produced When the River Pulls the Load 


WENTY years ago the Colo- 

rado river was the least useful 

of the country’s major streams. 

Originating among the snow 
peaks of Wyoming and Colorado, it 
traveled south through a succession of dark 
gorges and immense canons, emerging 
toward the end into the hammering sun 
glare of the continent’s fiercest desert. Its 
muddy water oozed into the lifeless Gulf 
of California through shallow shifting 
channels. 

On its upper reaches the elevation 
seemed too high, the growing season too 
short for successful irrigation. The high 
walls of the gorges on its middle course 
seemed to make extensive irrigation im- 
possible. And the forbidding aspect of 
the desert alongside of its lower reaches 
scared off the most venturesome. 

For navigation it was as well suited as 
the Statue of Liberty is for ball-room 
dancing. Its power seemed destined to 
go to waste forever because there existed 
then no way of transmitting it to the 
nearest market, three hundred miles. 
From tip to tail the Colorado then was 
as useful as a cargo of snow shovels in 
Honolulu. 

In two decades the river, thanks prin- 
cipally to the success of large-scale irri- 
gation projects at its lower end, has be- 
come one of the greatest potential assets 
of the Far West. These irrigation proj- 
ects—in the Imperial Valley, at Yuma 
and Blythe—made more than half a 
million acres remarkably productive and 
created new values running into hun- 
dreds of millions. They also absorbed 
practically the entire normal flow of the 
river at the height of the irrigation de- 
mand. There was more fertile irrigable 
land than available water, yet millions 
of acre-feet ran down the river to the 
Gulf in the annual June floods, worse than 
useless because great levees had to be 
built and maintained to protect the irri- 
gated land against inundation. 


Double-Purpose Dams 


It was but a short, logical step to the 
solution of the problem. Storage dams 
would supply both the needed irrigation 
water and do away with the floods. 

For irrigation alone, however, the 
titanic dams needed to tame and gentle 
the Colorado would be too expensive. 
Only by doubling the output, by extract- 
ing hydroelectric power from the water 
before it reached the irrigation canals 
could the enterprise be made economi- 
cally possible. And the constant improve- 

ment in the technique of long-distance 
transmission made this hydroelectric by- 
product of the stored water more valuable 
every year until today it equals irrigation 
S an asset. 


By Victor Willard 
With a Map by W. H. Bull 


Today two units of the Colorado river 
project have reached the stage where a 
great deal of good money is being spent 
in preliminary work. At Boulder Caiion 
below and at Lee’s Ferry above the Grand 
Canon plans are being made for the con- 
struction of the greatest dams ever con- 
ceived by man, dams higher than the 
Woolworth building, dams whose founda- 
tions would absorb all the stones of the 
pyramids and call for more, structures 
which could hold back the entire flow of 
the great river for more than a year with- 
out filling the vast lake behind them, re- 
leasing this flow through canals and 
dropping it through turbines capable of 
turning out nearly a million horsepower. 

At Lee’s Ferry the Southern California 
Edison is planning a dam and reservoir 
primarily for the generation of hydro- 
electric power. At the Boulder Canon 
site the U. S. Reclamation Service has 
through borings determined that solid 
granite 130 feet below the river’s bed 
offers a firm foundation for an arched 
concrete dam 730 feet high from base to 
crest, a dam that will fill the cafion with 
a lake for eighty miles, creating a reser- 
voir with a capacity ten times greater 
than the largest now in existence. Thirty 
million acre-feet will be impounded behind 
this plug of concrete, enough flood water 
to provide for the irrigation of a million 
additional desert acres 

The hydroelectric power to be gen- 
erated below this dam is estimated at 
750,000 horsepower. The total capacity 
of all electric power plants in California 
in 1920 did not reach a million horse- 
power. The agricultural, transportation 
and industrial development that will 
follow the generation and distribution 
of this vast quantity of hydroelectric 
energy can hardly be realized by anyone 
familiar with the desolate and unpromis- 
ing aspect of the region traversed by the 
Colorado river. The electrization of 
the territory’s railroads alone will absorb 
probably half a million horsepower. 

But— 

There are difficulties and obstacles 
galore that will have to be overcome be- 
fore the first turbine begins its joyful 
song. The greatest obstacle lies in the 
fact that the needs of the irrigable land 
along the Colorado and its two parent 
streams, the Grand and the Green, ex- 
ceed the total flow of the river even if 
every drop could be stored. Which dis- 
trict is to receive the bulk of the stored 
watet, the territory in California and 
Arizona, a subtropical desert region close 


to or below sea level in parts, with 

twelve-month growing season, or the 

mile-high plains and elevated valleys 

of Colorado and Wyoming? Once the 

flood water 1s stored and used along 
the lower river, it will be lost forever to the 
uppercountry. Therefore Denver and Salt 
Lake City are pressing the needs of the 
upper country as against the demands of 
the desert dwellers farther south. 

Yet it is possible to settle the contro- 
versy harmoniously. If sufhcient power 
is allotted the upper country to make 
possible the development of pump irri- 
gation on a large scale, if capital is sup- 
plied to assist in developing this pump 
irrigation, the objections of the upper 
country may be withdrawn. And _ for 
the development of hydroelectric power 
the same water can be used repeatedly 
without diminishing its quantity. 

The second obstacle lies in the field of 
finance. The capital necessary for the 
complete harnessing of the river runs 
into hundreds of millions. While the 
proved merit of Western hydroelectric 
securities would undoubtedly make it 
possible for a large power company in 
cooperation with, say, a transcontinental 
railroad to raise the funds for the con- 
struction of one of the huge dams and 
generating facilities, the entire project 
must be financed by the joint efforts of 
federal, state and city governments and 
by the contributions of the landowners 
acting through irrigation districts. 


Removing the Obstacles 


Difficulties of a technical nature must 
be solved by the engineers. The lower 
Colorado, for instance, during flood time 
carries such immense quantities of silt 
that even the largest reservoir might 
possibly become useless in a century. 
The source of the silt must be located 
and the main supply shut off through a 
series of small settling reservcirs. The 
enormous rate of evaporation must be 
taken into account and the question of 
transportation to the remote dam sites 
must be answered. 

Ten years ago the harnessing of the 
Colorado river was a dream. ‘Technical 
and financial obstacles existing then made 
the enterprise impossible at that time. 
Since then the technical obstacles have 
been overcome, the war has taught us 
to think in terms of billions and hydro- 
electric power has become a factor of such 
outstanding importance and value that 
power development alone would justify 


the undertaking. The time is ripe to 
start the big job. Another decade will 
see the work well under way. Nor 1s it 


impossible that active construction should 
have begun before the present decade is 
half over. 
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The Fire Fighters 


A Story of the 


Forest Service 


By Ralph Cummins 


Tlustrated by David Hendrickson 


OMEBODY was setting fires in the 

Kolac forest reserve. Jim Lanning, 
District Supervisor, at the head of mor« 
than one hundred men, was fighting 
the flames, but he seemed to be waging 
a losing struggle. Before one fre was 
beaten out another started at some 
distant point. Seventeen distinct fires 
had been counted and suspicion pointed 
to several persons, but there was no proof. 

Therefore, when Kate Lanning, the 
Supervisor’s daughter, came upon a fresh 
fre and encountered a strange man wear- 
ing the Forest Service uniform, she half 
suspected him. But when he finally an- 
nounced that he was Frank Harvey, Dis- 
trict Forest¢ r, from the San Francisco 
office, and that he had taken charge of the 
hire fighting in the Kolac district, reliev- 
ing Lanning for the present because of the 
latter’ rs old- fashione d methods, her sus- 
picions were turned to strong dislike 
logether with Tom Leet, a young city 
man spending his vacation idly at the 
China Flat Ranger Station, headquarters 
for the Kolac Forest, Kate took sides 
against the newcomer 

Banty Tabor, a ranger who knew Har- 
vey, good naturedly defended him. ‘Tabor 
and Murt Kemp, a _ half-breed Indian, 
were active in organizing fire-hghting 
crews and tn locating new fires. Owing to 
Kemp’s knowledge of the country, Har- 
vey delegated him to run down the fire- 
bug. 

That night, as Harvey bent over the 
map in the office of the Ranger Station, 
Kate Lanning, in the next room, heard a 
sound outside. Stepping silently to the 
door, she saw a dark figure aiming a rifle 
through the window at Harvey. At the 
moment the assassin pressed the trigger 
the girl threw a boot at him, causing the 
bullet to go wild, and he disappeared. 
Investigating, Harvey found the boot. 


Realizing its significance, he took it to 
Kate Lanning’s door, but the girl angrily 
ordered him away, declaring that she was 
sorry she had spoiled the unknown’s aim. 
Vil 
\RVEY spent the greater part of 
the night at the telephone in an 
effort so to juggle his men that a 
part of them could get some 
sleep. The Mullin Gulch fire had been 
reported under control early in the eve- 
ning, and from then on everything had 
been quiet \t daybreak, however, a fire 
broke out near Jim Lanning’s camp, so 
near that the first report that came to 
Harvey told of the abandonment of the 
camp and a retreat to the supply camp. 
Just as Harvey was thinking of break- 
fast the West End lookout reported a fre 
to the south, on Wylie Creek, in a loca- 
tion that had been entirely free from fires 
before. Immediately he arranged for a 
party of men to go from the Mullin Gulch 
camp, and ordered tools and supplies to 
be sent from the station. His gang of 
telephone linemen were hurried out to 
run a wire from the main ridge line down 
to the new camp 
The first direct news from the fire told 
Harvey that it was not incendiary. A 
party of campers W ho were st: nding by 
when the first men arrived, admitted that 
the fire had started from their campfre. 
With everything running smoothly for 
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He stepped to the bedside 
and glanced down. Then 
he leaned over, a sudden 


tenseness gripping 


his body 


the time, Harvey turned his mind again 
to plans for inaugurating his campaign 
against the firebug. He concentrated 
first upon a review of the various possible 
suspects. 

The North Coast Lumber Company 
seemed to be favored with the bulk of the 
Ipcal suspicion. But why? And there 
were insinuations which connected him 
with the North Coast. Where had these 
stories come from? Somehow, he was 
not inclined to think them the propaganda 
of the persons responsible for the fires. 

Ten years among them had given Frank 
Harvey a pretty good knowledge of the 
Forest people. When he was promoted 
from Supervisor of an Idaho forest, to be- 
come the chief of the important California- 
Nevada District, he realized that he would 
become for a time the target for much 
jealous bombarding. He could under- 
stand the viewpoint of the Forest men 
over whose heads he had been promoted. 
They had some reason for feeling sor 
that a stranger had been brought in for 
the big job, instead of its falling to one ot 
their own men. So Harvey was of tl 
opinion that about all of the gossip re- 
lating to him had originated in the dis- 
eruntled mutterings of disappointed as- 
pirants for the place he had won. 

As to believing the North Coast real 
fuilty of having anything to do with t 
fires—Harvey smiled with a sneer that 
hardened his features, and passed to th 
next item, 
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Indians: There were several villages 
cattered along Indian River, and a num- 
ver of families lived on small ranches in 
he Forest itself. They never had taken 
he Forest Service seriously, and had set 
ires whenever they wished to clear the 
ange for feed, or to plan for next year’s 
villow shoots for basket weaving. How- 
ver, there was no reason to suspect them 

of this wholesale fire-setting. 

Then there was Tom Leet. Since 
earning of Leet’s escapade with Pansy 
\liller, Harvey had eliminated the young 
landy as a suspect. Aside from the fact 
that he had little opportunity to get out 
of sight, Leet did 
not impress Harvey 
as a man w td 
would go to the 
trouble to act so 
mysteriously in 
connection with a 
piece of villainy. 

For the element 
of mystery had puz- 
zled Harvey from 
the first. The fact 
that the fires were 
appearing in a wide 
semi-circle that was 
gradually narrow- 
ing toward China 
Flat, looked like 
the work of some 
one whose first pur- 
pose was to cause 


trouble. It would 
seem that if the 
incendiary wished 


to cause real dam- 
age, he would start 
his fires directly in 
the sugar pine. Or 
was the firebug so 
clever that he 
planned to wearout 
the fighters and to 
break down the 
Service organiza- 
tion, and thus make 
more certain the 
destruction of the 
valuable timber? 
As for Doran 

Harvey decided 
that he would go 
and see him—he 
would eliminate the 
old cattleman from 
suspicion or place 
him under arrest at 
He sent for 


a 
% thin & 


The Fire Fighters: 


At the base of the great tilted slab of granite they halted. 


things I don’t agree with. This North 
Coast 

“Look here, Banty, everybody seems 
mighty pleased to tack this onto the 
North Coast, but they don’t know why. 
Now, [’Il tell you something. There isn’t 
a thing i in the files at the San Francisco 
office to show that the North Coast or 
anyone else ever tried to buy that sugar 
pine. That’s all talk—careless suspicion. 
I don’t even believe that yarn was started 
purposely—it’s just somebody’s guess 
with nothing to goon. Besides, a lumber 
company wouldn’t burn a tract of timber 
over just to get a little better stumpage 





“Nice chance to get a 
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As he was wondering whom he could 
find to stay with the telephone during the 
hour he expected to be gone, Kate , ph 
ning rode up. She had been to Walker 
City after the mail. She came into the 
office, dropped a letter upon the table 
and turned away without a word. 

“Miss Lanning.” 

She paused at the door and looked back. 

“Whether you like me or not, Miss 
Lanning, as long as you consider yourself 
one of us I see no reason why you should 
not help. I must leave for an hour. 
Will you sit in the office to answer the 
phone and take messages?” 

For a moment he 
thought she was go- 
ing to refuse with 
an angry outburst. 
Then she _ tossed 
her head and threw 
back her shoulders. 

“Tl do it for the 
Service—not to 
help vou,” she said. 

“Very well.” 
Harvey made his 
voice cooler and 
more _ businesslike 
than usual. “I’m 
going down to Bill 
Doran’s ranch. By 
the way-—I am ask- 
ing only as an in- 
vestigator for the 
Service—would you 
mind telling me 
about last night? I 
don’t suppose you 
recognized the man 
who fired the shot?”’ 


“No. Kate 
seemed to forget 
“ 


her enmity 
didn’t see the man 
t all until he ran. 
I heard the click 
when he cocked the 
eun, and I saw the 
barrel of the Win- 
chester in the light 
through the door. 
He was standing in 
theshadow. I can’t 
even guess who it 
Was : 

Harvey started to 
70, then he looked 
back at the girl’s 
lithe 
beside the table. He 
was impressed by 


once. 
Banty Tabor, who bullet,” grumbled Banty, but he was half way up before he finished speaking her cool manner, 
shortly afterward her confident as- 


entered the office. 

“I’m going to let you get out and scout 
round,” he told the young ranger. “You 
may be able to stumble onto something. 
I hate to lose you from this fire job, but 

e need this man. 

«All right, Frank.” ‘The ranger grinned. 
“T been waitin’ for some such order. I’ve 
got an idee or two—”’ 

“Pll give you my hunch,” put in Har- 
vey. “It’s keep an eye on Murt Kemp. 
Oh, I don’t think he’s in it—he has no 

possible motive for such deviltry, but I 
do think he knows something. He hinted 
ibout a prominent man—there may be 
nothing to that, of course. But maybe 
f you rode round with him 

“Shore—ridin’ roun’—that’s my middle 
1ame—but, say, Frank—they’s some 








price—they’d be the winner by paying a 
top price for this pine as it stands. And 
if that doesn’t satisfy you, Ill just give 
you my word that the North Coast is not 
in the business of setting fires. So we'll 
forget them.” 

But as Banty walked out Harvey’s ex- 
pression showed that he was far from for- 
getting the North Coast Lumber Com- 
pany. A hard crease appeared between 
his brows and his lips curled into their 
cynical sneer. His eyes narrowed as they 
rested upon the spot on the map which 
represented the lumber company’s do- 
main. 

Wath an effort he turned again to a 
contemplation of his plans against the 
firebug. The first step would be to call 
on Bill Doran. 





surance of her own strength. With an 
impulse that surprised him he satd: 

‘In case of an emergency like a fresh 
fire, use your own judgment. In spite of 
your dislike for me I am sure you will do 
the best thing for the Service.” 

He walked out before she could reply. 
He was a little afraid that she would re- 
sent the trust and refuse to accept the re- 
sponsibility he was placing upon her 

Harvey procured a not Kate 
Lanning’s—and rode down the valley and 
over the divide that separated it from the 
canon of Indian River. When he reached 
the wagon road that followed the river up 
from Walker City, Harvey turned to the 
left up the stream. Fifteen minutes’ ride 
brought him to a narrow above 
which the valley widened to half a mile. 
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40 The Fire Fighters: 


There was a green stretch of alfalfa fields, 
an apple orchard, corrals and hay sheds, 
and farther on, a small frame house 
painted white. 

Several dogs ran out as Harvey halted 
before the gate, but after a noisy outburst 
they returned to the shade of the deep 
porch. An elderly woman appeared from 
the back of the house. She sniffed scorn- 
fully when she noted Harvey’s uniform. 

“Ts Bill Doran round?” he asked. 

“He’s down to the old barn,” the 
woman replied coldly. “But he won’t 
have much patience with a blame Forest 
man today.” She turned back to her 
kitchen. 

Harvey left his horse and walked down 
to an old log barn near the river. He 
passed through a gate into a yard shaded 
by big live oaks and came upon a little 
hunched figure leaning against a tree look- 
ing at a beautiful horse. 

The horse was a dark bay, long and 
rangy, with a well formed head and sen- 
sitive little-ears. With a twinge of pain 
Harvey observed that the horse had been 
hurt. One of his front legs dangled help- 
lessly. It was broken. 

Harvey looked more closely at the old 
man. At first he appeared to be a hunch- 
back; then the Forest man saw that it was 
the stoop of age and hard work, and 
right shoulder lower than the left, that 
gave the impression. He had gray hair 
and a week’s growth of gray beard. His 
face was furrowed by many deep wrinkles. 
His eyes were deep-set and shadowed by 
enormous bushy brows. 

The man moved, disclosing a Winches- 
ter which leaned against the tree. With 
a groaning sigh the old man picked up the 
gun, raised it slowly, then shook his head 
sadly and replaced it against the tree. 
As he turned despairingly from the horse 
he saw Harvey. 

The stooped form stiffened until it was 
almost straight. A fierce scowl almost 
closed the sunken eyes. A gnarled hand 
closed over the rifle. 

“What you want?” demanded the old 
man. ‘‘Here’—without waiting for a 
reply—‘“‘you clear outa this!” 

“Steady there!’ said Harvey sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t get excited. I’m looking 
for Bill Doran.” 

“Well, I’m Bill Doran, an’ when a 
damn Forest man finds me he finds 
trouble! Get offa this ranch!” 

Harvey’s eyes roamed as he tried to 
think of an argument. They fell upon 
the injured horse, standing with his head 
turned back looking at the men. The 
big pleading eyes drove from Harvey’s 
mind all thought of his errand. 

“How did it happen?” he asked, and 
walked up to the horse. 

The old man stepped forward as if to 
intercept him. Then, over the horse’s 
back Harve ‘y saw the angry glare fade 
from Doran’s eyes and in its place a sad- 
ness appear that transhigured his rugged 
features. 

“He jumped th’ wrong fence an’ fell in 
th’ creek. He—his leg’s broke—I’d 
ruther shoot myself than him!” 

“Shoot him! You’re crazy! Why, 
he’s a young horse. His leg can be set. 
He can be running again in a couple of 
months.” 

“Why can it be done?” A 
A film of 
His lips trembled. 

Harvey’s pity for 


do you 


great hope lighted his face. 
tears filled his eyes. 
“Why, of course.” 


the suffering horse and for the grieving 
man made him forget all about the fire- 
bug. “I'd like to fix him up for you if 
you'll let me.” 

“Oh, can you do that? Say— 

“All right.” To escape the old man’s 
expressions of gratitude Harvey became 
brisk and full of the business of the opera- 
tion. “Got two or three men to help?” 

“Shore thing!” 

Doran hurried with an awkward shuffle 
through the orchard to a big shed where 
some men were working. When he came 
back there were six men with him. 

Harvey went through the old barn, 
found a box stall that was suitable for the 
purpose, and directed the men to rig the 
ropes and pulleys that would support the 
horse while the broken bones were knit- 
ting. 

From the canvas of an old tent Harvey 
cut a sling which he placed under the 
horse’s body. It was wide enough to 
extend from the fore legs to the flanks, 
and was fastened at the sides to the ropes 
that passed through the pulleys above. 
In fifteen minutes the horse had been 
raised off the floor, and half an hour later 
the broken leg was bandaged in the splints. 

Harvey washed his hands in a bucket 
at the wz atering trough. 

“Now,” he said to Doran, “in three 
days begin letting him down for a few 
minutes at a time—to rest on his three 
legs and to rest his body from the sling. 

Jon’t worry about him. He’s going to 
come out fine.” 

Bill Doran twitched uneasily as Harvey 
prepared to leave. 

“T don’t reckon—you wouldn’t—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Doran. I’m al- 
ways glad to do anything for an animal. 
Well, so long.”” He ‘started off with ev ery 
indication of leaving. 

““You—did you want to see me?” called 
Doran. 

Harvey turned back with a friendly 
smile. 

“T saw you, Doran. I’m Harvey, the 
district Forester. I’m up here to see 
about this fire trouble. I heard that you 
were sore against the Service, so I wanted 
to have a talk with you. But I’m satis- 
fied. If you have a grievance against the 
Service, come round and see me.” 

Fearful that Doran would again at- 
tempt to thank him, Harvey hurried up 
to his horse, mounted and rode back to 
China Flat 


” 


VIII 

HORTLY after relieving Harvey at 

the telephone Kate had occasion to 
use her judgment as well as her knowledge 
of handling the Forest equipment. The 
Cary Mountain lookout north of the sta- 
tion reported smoke rising beyond the 
ridge to the south. 

fe gave her the angle as read from his 
fre locator. As Kate called the West 
End lookout, which should be much 
nearer the fire, she reached over and 
stretched the black thread from the Cary 
Mountain lookout tack across the map to 
the proper angle number on the red circle. 
When the West End man finally located 
tie fire in the head of Wylie Creek, and 
gave her the number, she adjusted the 
other black thread and noted the inter- 
It was quite near the location of 
that morning’s fire. She then called the 
telephone point nearest the fire. It was 
the new camp that Harvey had established 


section. 
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that morning. She reported the fire, and 
then, from the Mullin Gulch camp and 
from the supply camp beyond Bald Ridge, 
she sent the necessary men. In ten min- 
utes men were on the way to the fresh fire. 

A few minutes later both lookouts re- 
ported the fire below Lanning’s camp to 
be burning fiercely. However, the man 
at the supply camp said that it had been 
burning all morning and that her father 
had again moved his camp. 

The next call came from Banty. 

“Kate? Say, that’s lucky! I was just 
wonderin’ if I could get hold of yore 
father, but you may know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Do you know that bunch of rocks on 
Bald Ridge—with th’ steep cliff-thing on 
this side?” 

“Of course—that’s Davis Point.” 

“Oh, yes, [remember. Well, | wanted 
to know if there was a cave or anything in 
them rocks—a place where a man could 
hide out?” 

“Tt’s not much of a cave—just a hole 
in the rocks. There’s a spring in it but 
the water doesn’t get outside. It seeps 
through the rocks.” 

“Fine!” Banty’s shout of glee roared 
over the wire. “I guessed it then, all 
right. You see, I treed a man in that 
rock pile this mornin’, but I couldn’t find 
where he crawled to. I didn’t get much 
of a glimpse of him, ’cause I had to ride 
roun’ th’ fire he’d started. But he had to 
hunt a hole right quick. I just got one 
glimpse of him climbin’ them rocks.” 

“But he’ll get away while you’re gone!” 

“No, he won’t. I fired a signal an’ 
raised a couple of th’ boys. They’re 
sti andin’ by.” 

“T could find the place, Banty, but I’m 
afraid I can’t tell you how to find it. I'll 
have to come. I ought to wait here till 
Mr. Harvey gets back, but I won't. I'll 
start right away. Wait for me under the 
cliff.” 

Banty appeared too overjoyed at the 
prospect of catching his firebug to protest 
against Kate making the trip. But Kate 
was glad of the opportunity to do some- 
thing for the Service that would have no 
possible connection with the usurper in 
the office. She scribbled a cool note to 
Harvey, hunted up the crippled guard to 
sit at the phone, and started. 

In order to take advantage of a short 
cut Kate left the trail and followed the 
open spur that led to the brushy summit 
of Bald Ridge. A short stiff climb brought 
her to the divide, where she turned to the 
right and followed the backbone to the 
rocky point. On a flat rock below the 
cliff she found Banty and Murt Kemp. 
As she came up she saw two men climbing 
from the creek below. 

“Where are the boys who are watch- 
ing?” asked Kate. 

Banty indicated the approaching men. 
Kate sniffed. 

“Why, they should be on top! Your 
man could get out of the cave without 
being seen from here.” 

“They’ve been climbin’ all over it til! 
just now,” explained Banty. “They 
went down after a drink.” 

“Doesn’t Kemp know where that hole 
is?’ inquired Kate shi arply. 

She thought Banty’s glance at the half 
breed was rather cool and his voice was 
quicker than usual when he replied. “He 
just showed up here this minute—I aint 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“I gotta go home, I gotta cut um 


hay,’ Casco explained 


ASCO BILLY leaned against the 

store wall and aimlessly eyed the 

vagrant chickens that foraged in 

the dusty road. Only two hours 
ago he had got off of the stage from Ukiah 
but it seemed an eternity. Fondly an- 
ticipating the prodigal’s welcome he had 
presented himself at the wickiup he knew 
as home only to be submerged in the 
wrath that descended upon him. 

His spouse, Jenny, as near as he could 
deduce from the flood of language she 
poured out at him, was through working 
and slaving for worthless Indians who got 
themselves arrested and sent to jail, leav- 
ing their lawful wives to depend on the 
bounty of neighbors. Casco would have 
meekly accepted all this tirade as his just 
due if Jenny had later offered to compro- 
mise. But this she would not do. She 
could not be persuaded, even, to furnish 
Casco with temporary bed and board 
while he looked for a job. She was 
through, she declared. She was quits— 
she had had enough—she was— 

Casco left before he heard the rest and 
turned weary footsteps toward town. 
‘The town was dead. ‘There was no place 
where a person could get any excitement 
for his money, even in the event that he 
had any money. Officious revenue men 
had seen to that long ago. Hence, Casco’s 
dejected posture. Homeless, he undoubt- 
edly now was; friendless, he seemed to be. 

Casco stirred with the faintest flicker 
of interest as a sweating gray horse 
rounded the street corner a_half-block 
away. Then, as his eyes caught the 
glimmer that shone from the shirt of the 
gray horse’s lanky sun-browned rider, 
Casco made one of his rare quick moves. 
Caseo wanted nothing to do with long- 





Next 


Came Casco 
He Had a Run for His 


M. oney—but He 


Made a Fatal Mistake 


By Charles V. Brereton 


IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


legged persons who wore badges. In this 
opinion Casco was firm. He had been 
so ever since the night he had stumbled 
over the Reyenue Agent up on the Pocket 
Spring trail and, much against his will, 
had guided the revenue man back to 
Casco’s own pet cache of illicit liquor. 

That had been a good while ago. Last 
fall, in fact, and now it was only a short 
time since the sheriff down at Ukiah had 
turned Casco loose with a warning not to 
come back. Casco knew the swiftly ap- 
proaching rider was neither a sheriff nor 
a revenue man, but a bronze shield was 
prominently displayed on the left breast 
of his shirt and Casco felt a wild yearning 
to be some place where he would not be 
so conspicuous. He turned toward the 
store entrance, his mind intent on the 
back door and the welcome oblivion of 
the alley behind the livery stable. 

The gray horse slid to a stop in an up- 
flung shower of gritty dust—the green- 
shirted rider swung to the ground with 
the snap of an old cavalry man. 

“Here, you Casco!” he commanded, 
“T want you to help fight fire.” 

Casco turned a pained countenance 
toward his interlocutor the while his feet 
continued their crabwise shuffle toward 
the blessed safety of the store’s interior. 

“ce ” 4 “ce 

I gotta go home,” he explained, “I 
gotta cut um hay. My hay, he’s gittin’ 
ripe. Lotsa other Injun fellar, he like 
fight um fire.” 

“Nev’ mind that stuff,” snapped the 
ranger. “You haven’t any hay, you old 
liar. I know that, an’ you know I know 
it. Stick round here a while until I get the 
rest of the gang.” 

He strode off down the street and Casco 
slumped down on a bench by the door. 








*You haven't any hay, you old 


liar,’ snapped the ranger 


What was the use, anyhow? Every time 
Casco was just getting comfortable some- 
where, a man with a badge came along 
and made trouble. Casco was getting 
sick of badges. But he did not voice his 
thoughts. During his six-months’ stay 
in the county jail, Casco had learned a 
lot about the habits and general disposi- 
tions of men who wore badges. If you 
could outwit and keep away from the 
badge-wearers, all right, but you mustn’t 
be too darned obvious about it. Casco, 
you see, was an educated Indian. 

The ranger came back at the head of a 
sizable string of Casco’s one-time reser- 
vation pals, mounted his gray horse and 
the outfit plodded up the dusty road 
toward the mountains. 

To his great surprise Casco found the 
Indians and half-breeds who made up the 
party had no aversion whatever to being 
drafted as fire-fighters. On the contrary, 
they seemed highly elated. Upon ques- 
tioning them Casco found they would be 
well paid and would be furnished the best 
of grub. Plenty of it too. This put a 
different face on the matter. Casco’s 
spirits freshened wonderfully. 

Casco found the fire-fighting job all 
that had been promised. Of course, at 
times, when the ranger was in sight, he 
had to work some, but mostly he didn’t 
do any more than was good for his diges- 
tion. And it was lucky his digestive 
apparatus was in fine condition. Casco 
had never seen so much to eat in all his 
life before. He gorged until he could 
hold no more. And when, after the last 
little smoke spiral was banked under 
damp earth, they were paid off and Casco 
found himself in possession of a dozen 
shining silver dollars, his cup of hewainaes 
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was full. He wee that this fre-fight- 
ing business was the most pleasurable 


way of catia: money that he had vet 
tried He trudged back to the reserva- 
tion and by sundown was deep in the in- 
tricacies of the grass game. 

Klated by the possession of so much 
ready money, a number of willing spirits 
from the fire crew gathered with Casco 
down by the river, where the friendly 
willows screened them from prying eyes. 
\ huge bonfire, ke pt well tended by those 
whose finances did not allow them to par- 
take of the real thrills of the game, shed 
its flickering light over the swarthy group 
squatting round the blanket. Old Jim 
Bluejay, the best drummer on the reser- 
vation, ceaselessly thumped the tom-tom 
to the accompaniment of his own droning 
chant. A ring of barefooted youngsters 
giggled and skylarked at the outer edge 
of the firelight. Boy nature, it seems, 1s 
much the same the world over. 

Casco’s luck was good. It was more 
than good, it was wonderful. Of course, 
practise may have had something to do 
with his steady winning. One has time 
to perfect himself in many things during 
a six-months’ incarceration in jail. Be 
that as it may, Casco soon had all his op- 
ponents vanquished with the single ex- 
ception of Good Boy Joe. Good Boy was 
the reservation policeman and, like most 
of his profession, was endowed with bull- 
dog tenacity. Hour after hour the two 
played until at last it was apparent that 
nothing could break Casco’s run of luck. 

On opposite sides of the tattered old 
army blanket the two squatted. Casco 
impassive, intent, his confident smile re- 
vealed in the leaping firelight. Good Boy 
Was nervous. 


His little pile of silver was 






















diminishing fast. The yellow light showed 
tiny beads of moisture gathering beneath 
his hat brim. ‘The ring of onlookers was 
now silent—the silence of a crowd that 
watches breathlessly for the inevitable. 
The only sounds were the monotonous 
thump of Blue Jay’s drum and the drone 
of his chant. 

“Hua, hua 
thom.” 

Good Boy shuffled the two little bun- 
dles of willow sticks in his hands—held 
them behind his back—extended them 
forward, palms open, thumbs grasping the 
counters. He looked at the counters and 
flung them down. ‘The white stick with 
the black painted band round its middle 
was in his right hand as Casco had in- 
dicated. 

Casco calmly reached over and took 
the last half dollar that lay before Good 
Boy. But the policeman was game. 

“T gottum noo hat,” he said and pitched 
it to the center of the blanket. Casco 
shuffled the sticks this time, his hands 
weaving through all the elaborate mo- 
tions of a Houdini. Good Boy indicated 
as his best guess that the ace was in 
Casco’s right fist. Casco opened his left 
hand, displaying the black-ringed stick, 
picked up the hat, promptly discarding 
his own old one. 

Good Boy cast an appealing glance 
round the dusky ring of spectators, al- 
though he knew it was useless. They, 
too, were broke, else they would still be 
playing. Casco waited, silent. For this 
night, at least, he was the reservation’s 
most important personage. He could 
afford to be patient. At last, carried 
away bv his desire for a gentleman’s re- 
venge, Good Boy made the plunge. 


hua, hua—thom—thom— 


Casco indicated the zight hand as his choice. Good Boy Joe opened his right hand, 


took one wild look. Casco had won his woman 
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“T bettum my woman, Ena, agin ten 
dollar.” 

The encircling ring of spectators gasped 
in unison. Not at the morality of thi 
thing. Oh, no. They merely could not 
understand the nerve of a man who would 
put the inflated value of ten dollars on a 
woman of Ena’s age and avoirdupois 
But Casco was mellow with the careless- 
ness of great wealth. His eyes did not 
even flicker as he placed a five-dollar bill 
and a handful of silver in the center of the 
blanket. Good Boy Joe reached for the 
willow sticks. Carefully he shufHled 
them, rolling them between his palms. 
He swung his clenched fists behind his 
back once, twice, in time to Blue Jay’s 
rhythm. 

Casco indicated the right hand as his 
choice. Good Boy Joe opened his right 
hand, took one wild look, and flung the 
counters down. The black-banded ace 
was among them. Sullenly Good Boy 
gotup. The dawn was graying the east. 
The fire had burned to a bed of ash-filmed 
coals. 

“I’m broke now,” Good Boy said. “‘No 
money, no woman, no nuttin’.” He 
turned to Casco. 

“You come gittum woman now.” 

Casco, stuffing his winnings into his 
pockets, followed with alacrity. Ena was 
not much to look at, he knew, but she was 
famous as a maker of acorn pinole and as 
a gatherer of wood. Ena was of the old 
school. She had been taught that the 
woman’s place was in the home. 


HEN the two reached the policeman’s 

shanty, Ena had the scanty breakfast 
ready for them. How different this was 
from his own early morning home-com- 
ings, Casco thought. The ancient Jenny’s 
acrid remarks would have blasted the 
very leaves on the buckeye that shaded 
the wickiup. Yes, it had been a very 
successful night. For a fleeting instant 
Casco allowed his mind to dwell on -~ 
probable action that Jenny would tak 
when she heard of his new aequisition. 
Then he dismissed the thought. Jenny’s 
nature was an independent one. Her job 
as Agency laundress made her a good liv- 
ing and she had openly stated that she 
wanted no more of Casco Billy. Casco 
knew this. He had heard her say it. 
Jenny’s path would not cross Casco’s for 
a while, if he saw her first. 

The arrangements for a change in the 

household management were easily made. 
Good Boy gathered up his scanty 
personal belongings and left Casco 
in entire possession of the ao ge 
Casco was satisfied. He had ; 
house to sleep in, a woman to pain 
wood and to cook, and money to 
buy grub. What more could any 
one wish? 

The day was a glorious one in 
Casco’s life. He spent most of it 
sleeping as only an overfat Indian 
can sleep, in the sun, waking only 
to move out of the shade or to eat. 
Ena was an unimportant part in 
his calculations. He had wonher. That 
was sufficient. As for Ena herself, she 
accepted the situation with a finality that 
admitted of nocomment. A change in her 
Lord and Master made little difference to 
Ena. If the aforesaid L. and M. furnished 
plenty of grub, Ena cooked it. If he didn’t 
—well, Ena could starve with the same 
comfortable equanimity that he could. 
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That evening the fire was lit again in 
the little willow-rimmed cave by the river. 
Blue Jay’s drum began its never-ceasing, 
mellow thump. But the goddess of luck 
is fickle. She had favored Casco last 
rit with the acme of blandishment. 

fonight she turned him a cold shoulder 
and lavished her smiles on a sporty young 
blood from Long Ridge. 

Casco’s wealth vanished like sand down 
the proverbial rat-hole. Casco, however, 
was canny. His money gone, he quit the 
game. No amount of urging would get 
him to use Ena as a stake in an attempt 
to recoup his shattered fortunes. One 
opponent even offered to 


raise Ena’s value to 
twelve dollars and a 
half. It was no use. 
Casco knew there was 
still grub sufhcient for 
two or three days in 
Ena’s_ wickiup and he 
had faith in his own 


ability to get hold of 
some more money before 
any fast days began. 
He went home. 


HE next morning life 
did not seem so rosy. 
The day was hot, even 
for early summer. A 
stiff breeze, warmed from 
contact with the level 
terrain of the lower val- 
leys, began early to stir 
the fragrant plumes of 
the buckeyes. Casco 
looked at the distant 
hills, blue and mysterious 
in the dancing haze. If 
only that long-legged 
ranger would come hunt- 
ing fire-fighters again. 
But no fire was in sight in any direction 
and Casco needed money. He needed alot 
of money and needed it bad. Casco con- 
sidered. Ifthe ranger liked to fight fire 

—and Casco felt that he must, else why 
did he do it—why not build him one? No 
one knew those mysterious blue hills better 
than Casco Billy. He knew every inflam- 
mable brush-patch, every pine covered 
ridge, every gulch piled deep with powder- 
dry débris from the Nosonni to Chatter- 
down. Casco entered the wickiup, picked 
up his old forty-four, tied a little salt up 
in a rag, and started. 

In the shade of the first fringe of pines 
at the foot of the mountain, Casco wiped 
his sweaty face and sat down for a com- 
fortable smoke. His mind was busy with 
the details of how and where he would 
start that fire and with planning his get- 
away so that no one would suspect him. 
Of Ena or of the sour-tempered Jenny, 
he never thought. Far better for him if 
he had. If Casco had culled from his 
past life some of the experiences of the 
peculiar workings of the feminine mind, 
he would have turned his back on the 
mountains right there and this story 
would never have been written. 

Casco should have known that the 
winning of Ena from Good Boy Joe would 
be a mere incident, to be discussed per- 
functorily in a few guttural sentences and 
then dismissed from the minds of the res- 
ervation gossips. He also should have 
known that his refusal to again place 
Ena’s cooking value as a stake in the 


Next_Came Casco: 


game, especially at the tremendous value 
that the Long Ridge blood placed upon 
it, would be an entirely different matter. 
If Casco had known how the reservation 
was buzzing over this unprecedented be- 
havior and the constructi n that was 
placed upon it, panic would have seized 
him. Further, if Casco 
could have overheard the 
conversation that was even 
then going on between his 
own loving wife and Good 


Boy Joe he might have 
been strongly tempted to 
turn over an entirely new 


leaf, perhaps even to the extent of 
going to work to earn money. Jenny 
knew Casco and his methods better 


than Casco himself did. But Casco 
did not stop to consider this. His mind 
was at peace as he wormed his way 
through the dense manzanita and buck- 
brush on the river bank just below the 
mouth of Two-Log. 

At last he reached his objective. A 
huge fir, fallen years ago across a steep 
little gulch, hung suspended at each end, 
its center twenty feet above the three- 
foot drift of dry leaves and powdery bark 
fragments in the gulch below. Casco 
slipped nimbly out to the center of the 
springy log and started a little fire in the 
moss and punk of its upper side. He 
watched it until he saw the tiny flames 
take hold of the impalpable dust left by 
generations of ants and  wood-eating 
erubs. ‘Then he left. 

Everything, so far, was exactly as it 
should be. The tiny fire on the top of 
the log, burning fiercely with the entire 
absence of smoke that is characteristic 
of a dry wood fire, would spread slowly 
until burning fragments began to drop 
over the side to the leaves and débris 
below. There would be a sudden rush 
of flame up the sides of the steep canon, 
a green fir would catch with a roar like 
the exhaust of a locomotive and the look- 
out on distant Black Butte would swing 
his binoculars for an instant on the black 
cloud that boiled up out of Two-Log. 
Shortly after that the sweating gray 
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In a shower of stones and 
rubbish came Casco, wriggling, 
swearing, yelling and swinging 


his arms frantically 


horse, head held low to the 
weight of his foam-flecked bit, 
would send the vagrant hens 


scurrying for shelter as he galloped 

into town. Casco intended to be 
there, comfortably ensconced on the store 
porch, when that happened. He was. 

Casco’s plan worked beautifully. If 
the ranger entert: ined any suspicions at 
Casco’s ‘voluble willingness to accompany 
him on this trip, he did not voice them. 

But something was troubling this sun- 
burned young man. He was more than 
ordinarily curt as he got his outfit to- 
gether. He was even unnecessarily pro- 
fane, Casco thought, as he flung the packs 
on the waiting mules and snapped on the 
diamond hitches. 

This attitude continued even while the 
crew, spurred to unaccustomed energy, 

vainly sought to control the terrific con- 
flagration that roared up from the Two- 
Log. 

“T can’t understand this fire,” the 
ranger said wrathfully. “How th’ hell did 
a fire ever start in here, unless it was set?” 

Casco heard the query, but he was not, 
interested. The next remark, though, 
set him to thinking. ‘The ranger, speak- 
ing to the crew of sweating smoke-grimed 
men, said: 

“T’ll give twenty-five dollars to any- 
body who’ll tell me who set this fire.” 

Casco looked round him and the slight 
qualm of fear that had run through him 
disappeared. ‘The crew was mostly com- 
posed of his own pals. If any of them did 
have a suspicion of his complicity they 
would have thought it a good joke on the 
ranger. Not for many times twenty-five 
dollars would they have sided with the 
white man against him. 

All night they fought the fire. To 
Casco that night was a horror of hard 
work, smoke-tlled lungs, and aching 
muscles. The ranger kept by his side 
and gave him no rest. ‘The sunburned 
young man was sarcastic, too. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Does Bad Luck Pursue You? 


Try the Recife of Leon F. Douglass for Changing 


Fortune's Frown Into a Smile 


ANY years ago, long before he 
dreamed of becoming a mil- 
lionaire and chairman of the 
board of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Leon F. Douglass 
was trying hard to make a living in the 
town in which he was born, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. The youngster’s father had be- 
come almost totally blind as a result of 
his service in the Civil War; the family 
was large, and at the age of nine young 
Leon had to start earning in orde r to he Ip 
support the family 
In Lincoln one of the leading men had 
the reputation of being extremely lucky. 
Every thing he touched turned out well; 
every enterprise he went into prospered. 
yo one day 
screwed up his courage 
asked the lucky man for the 
recipe. 
“Buddy,” replied the Lin- 
coln Midas, “the way to have ( 


young Leon 
and ee 


luck is to look for it.’ poor 
“Look for it?” repeate d the | the i 
boy, puzzled. 
“Certainly. Look hard, 


look all the time. And when 
you see what you eall luck in 
the guise of an opportunity, 
grab it! But don’t let looking 
interfere with your work. 
On the contrary, hustle like 
the dickens and look in your 
own business for the big 
chance. The harder you work 
and the closer you look, the 


reme 


from 


ERHAPS Time 


human life 


By Arnold Prince 


nity in which he lives. It’s in the labora- 
tory working at various new processes 
and machines connected with motion 
pictures that Mr. Douglass usually can 
be discovered any time of the day or even- 
ing, and it was in the laboratory that I 
found him, hae at work. 

*Palking about hunting for ‘luck’,” he 
winkling, “‘reminds me of 
the early days pi je struggle to keep go- 
ing and growing. We organized the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company in 1g00 
when the Berliner Company, in the same 


S uid, his i 


“IT told Mr. Johnson I wanted to 
spend half of what we had in the 
treasury in advertising the picture as 
our trademark, and though he gasped a 

little he agreed. I don’t know how much 
the picture had to do with it, but the first 
year we cleared eighty thousand dollars. 
“Getting on in business, so far as I 
have been able to figure it out, is very 
largely being willing to work hard, having 
the courage to take advantage of your 
opportunities, standing by your ideas, 
and, yes, having a little luck. Of course, 
some people get ahead for a little while 
by other rules, by being overly shrewd, 
tricky and avaricious, but one of the old- 
est truths known to man, which is alw: ays 
being rediscovered, is that 
those things don’t pay in 





Ipportunity. 
man no longer has a chance. 
Jolsheviks are right. 


fill the horizon. 


mber that 


it. Just as a tonic and stimulant, 


the story of Leon Douglass and his “luck.” 


—The Editors. 


has trimmed the wings of 
Perhaps ‘tis true that the 
Perhaps 
In these days of 
arrested development the grays and blacks of 
Yet it is well to 
things have been just as dark 
many times before now, and that strong men 
seize the jaws uf Adversity and wrest Success 


the long run. 

“And you can’t always tell 
when a small thing will be- 
come a very large one. [am 
sure the advertising company 
that sent a representative all 
over Europe to get acquainted 
with Mr. Johnson in a social 
way, so as to get him to let 
it handle our business after it 
had refused to do so when 
our account was tiny, would 
agree with this.” 

He smiled broadly as he 
thought of the days when he 
haunted the office of the big 
advertising agency, hoping 
for the attention no one was 
willing to give the microscopic 





read 








more luck you'll have. Some- 
times you may stumble on 
luck right in front of you while you’re 
looking northeast, but as a rule you'll find 
it right under your feet when you begin 
looking. And—,”’ the shrewd adviser’s 
eyes twinkled—*‘never stick your chest 
out no matter how much luck you have. 
A swollen chest and an enlarged head 
make the owner topheavy, and topheavy 
things tumble easily.” 

The answer was most disappointing. 
The boy had hoped to discover an easy 
short-cut to success; instead he was given 
to understand that no such short-cut ex- 
isted unless he made it himself. Gradually, 
however, the truth of the “lucky” man’s 
remarks was revealed to him, and the 
application of the maxims enabled him 
within a comparatively short time to 
help build up and to manage a business 
employing 12,000 persons and using over 
forty million dollars’ worth of assets in 
its operations. 


A Bold Stroke 


Mr. Douglass some time ago withdrew 
from the active management of the busi- 
ness he helped to create, and “retired” to 
California where he acquired two large 
country homes, each one equipped with 


a large specially built laboratory in which 
he spends that part of his time not de- 
voted to the public affairs of the commu- 


line of business, became involved in liti- 
gation and suspended. It was a hard 
blow to me personally as I had just been 
appointed manager of the Berliner Com- 
pany, but developments proved that luck 
was with us, that our going into business 
for ourselves was the best thing that could 
have happened. 

“Tt was in those days when five thou- 
sand dollars actually in the treasury 
fom like a mountain of money that I 
had a stroke of ‘luck’—by keeping my 
eyes ope n and looking for it. 

“Of course you have seen the picture 
of the terrier with the cocked ear looking 
into the funnel of a talking machine. It 
is called ‘His Master’s Voice.’ The pic- 
ture was painted, originally, for the Brit- 
ish branch of the company the Victor 
Talking Machine Company succeeded. 
Along with other articles it came into our 
possession, and some one hung it in an 
inconspicuous corner of the ofhice of our 
president, Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson, who 
did more than anyone else to make the 
concern successful. It did not get much at- 
tention. Occasionally some one in the office 
force would stop and give it a smile, but 
th: at is about all the recognition that it got. 

“Then one day I happened to see it, 
and decided to make my first real plunge 
in advertising with it. 


advertising appropriation of 
the struggling firm until one of the soli- 
citors, a young man with his eyes wide 
open for “luck,” undertook to start an 
agency of his own if Douglass would let 
him handle the dwarf Victor account, 
an appropriation that rapidly grew to an 
expenditure of four and five millions a 
year. 
“That twenty-dollar-a-week solicitor 
now must have an income of a hundred 
thousand a year. How is that for ‘luck,’ 
for seeing an opportunity when it goes 
round dressed like a tramp?” 


“Hand Organ Doug™ 


It was the same brand of “luck” that 
caused Douglass in 1890 to throw up his 
perfectly good job as night manager of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, telephone com- 
pany—it paid him forty dollars a month 
—and go to Chicago to leap into the 
phonograph business. While in the em- 
ploy of the Chicago Central Phonograph 
Company he invented a device that helped 
change the entire trend of the phono- 
graph industry. This was a spring motor, 
with a handle, such as is in common use 
now. ‘Theretofore the motive power 
for the operation of phonographs had 
been electricity generated by a storage 
battery. This battery weighed 60 pounds 
and would leak. The spring motor 
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removed these objectionable features, and 
made it easy for the farrner to own a 
machine without the handicap of having 
to wait two or three weeks every time 
he sent the battery to town to be re- 
charged; but in the beginning the most 
Douglass got out of his improvement 
was ridicule. 

“Hand Organ Doug,” they used to 
call him when they saw him coming 
round, eagerly trying to convince the 
manufacturers that his way of running 
the phonographs was the best; and once 
a wit got an extra laugh by adding “all 
~ needs now is a monkey, and he’ aT be 


“ “Hand Organ Doug” was not 
easily discouraged, and would buy the 
machines with the electric motors and 
replace them with the spring motor. 
Bringing out a nickel-in-the-slot device 
for attachment to the machines, he placed 
many of them, first on commission and 
then on his own account, in halls, waiting 
rooms of railroads, parks, all places where 
crowds gathered, and made some extra 
money that way. 

Through his grit and ente rprise Doug- 
ae became acquainted with Thomas A. 

Edison, and when the Chicago Fair was 
opened had charge of his exhibition of 
talking machines at that place. 

When the sudden suspension of the 
Berliner company in 1900 threw him out 
of employment he debated for a time the 
advisability of applying to the Edison 
company for a job, but 
decided finally to go in 
with Eldridge Johnson. 
The immediate financial 
returns with the latter 
might not be as great1s 
in a regular job, but in 
case of success the re- 
ward would be infinitely 
greater, and he felt it 
was a chance worth tak- 
ing. More “luck.” 

Those were the days 

when the majority of the 
public and of the men 
in the talking-machine 
industry still believed 
that the biggest field of 
the apparatus was in the 
business office as a dic- 
tating appliance, rather 
than in the home for 
entertainment purposes. 
The hesitation to decide 
between office or home 
phonographs proved 
fatal to many manufac- 
turers, but Douglass con- 
sistently adhered to the 
view that quality enter- 
tainment, and especially 
quality music, would 
eventually make the 
phonograph a _ compo- 
nent part of every home. 
His vision wa3 broad and 
his confidence c puld !not 
be shaken. 

“IT think we weret 
first to realize the ae 
bilities of adding grand 
opera to the musical 
repertoire of the phono- 
graph,” he said. “I'll tell 
you something that may 
strike you as amusing, in 
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He started to help support his family when he was nine. 
top and looking for new peaks to conquer. 





that connection, about Caruso. When we 
first thought of engaging Caruso we did not 
know whether we could afford him. And 
we were far from sure that grand opera 
records would sell. But when, after talk- 
ing the thing over very carefully with Mr. 
Johnson, I went to see Caruso, and he said 
he wanted four hundred dollars a song, 
the venture seemed more precarious than 
ever, and especii ally as the most we had 
been paying any singer not in grand 
opera was from twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars. But after having another consul- 
tation with Mr. Johnson, and inquiring 
carefully as to the state of our bank ac- 
count—this was in the early days, you 
must remember—we decided to go ahead 
with it. 


Big Money 


“We'll pay you four hundred dollars 
each for ten songs,’ I told Caruso, ‘but 
only on condition that you sign a con- 
tract, agreeing not to sing for any other 
phonograph company for five years.’ 

“Caruso said the terms suited him; the 
lawyers were called in and the papers 
were drawn up, and soon after that the 
records he made were placed on sale. 
They went all right, and after looking over 
the receipts decided it would be safe to 
have the tenor do ten more songs at the 
same price. But when we mentioned 
the fact to him he replied that he was per- 
fectly willing to sing, but that the price 
had gone up to one thousand dollars a 
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Now he is at the 
How did he do it? 
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song. If we wanted ten more we would 
have to pay him ten thousand dollars. 

“Oh, but you signed a contract for 
four thousand dollars,’ I protested. 

“**Yes. But only for the first ten songs,’ 
was his reply. 

**And you can’t sing for any 
company,’ I reminded him. 

***True, but there is nothing in the con- 
tract that I have to go on singing any 
more songs for you,’ was his reply, and 
when we did as he suggested, and looked 
over the papers that had been drawn up, 
we found that what he said was true. 
We could stop him from singing for any- 
one else, but we couldn’t compel him to 
go on singing for us.” 

Douglass laughed as if there was noth- 
ing more to the story. 

“Well, what did you do?” I inquired. 

“Oh, we paid, of course,” he replied. 
“After all, I suppose Caruso had as much 
right to look after his interests as we had 
to look after ours. But the vital thing 
was that we needed Caruso. Our books 
showed that he was a paying proposition, 
and we didn’t want to lose him. 

“But if we thought we were paying him 

a lot then, it was nothing compared with 
what was to come. He advanced the 
price again for his next ten songs, and we 
finally agreed to give him hfty cents 
royalty on each record sold. Our books 
showed that we could afford it, and we 
made no sound when he readjusted the 
price, and you may be interested in know- 
ing what his commissions 
amounted to for one pe- 
riod of six months alone. 

“IT happened to hand 
him the check myself, 
and it left a vivid im- 
pression on my mind. I 
had been out of the 
city, and on returning 
was told by the cashier 
that Caruso was singing 
in the studio, and that 
[ could take him his 
check if I wanted to. 
As it was a good chance 
to hear him, I took the 


other 


check in and handed it 
to him. 
“He never flickered 


an eyelash. 

“Tt was for two hun- 
dred and two thousand 
dollars. 


get excited over getting 
this much money from 
six months’ commissions 
alone, {1 got something 
out of it, because I stayed 
and heard him sing. He 
always had a magnificent 
orchestra on those occa- 
sions, and there I was, 
the only one in the audi- 
ence to enjoy it. 
wonder if many can say 
they had an expe rience 
like that.’ 

Gazing out of the labo- 
ratory window over the 
broad acres of the garden, 
the man who had risen 
‘f 2 to the top from the hum- 
blest beginning pointed 
the moral of the tale. 

: (Continued on page 65) 


“But though he didn’t * 
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An Ace in Ornithology 








The Lad Who Would an Admiral Be 


Woman in a New Presidential Role 
A Rival to Jack-of-All- Trades 








HEN Carrie Fargo was a 
young girl on a farm near 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin, she 
was known in the neighbor- 
hood as “the little shepherdess’’ because she 
mothered the stray lambs in her father’s 
large flock of sheep. They knew her voice 
and crowded round her whenever she came 
in sight. She was reared in an atmosphere 
of love and respect, and early knew the 
trees, wild flowers and birds in that vicin- 
ity. Her parents, of New England stock 
dating back to the seventeenth century, 


were thrifty farmers and ardent lovers of 


nature. With this environment it was 
not surprising that their daughter, after 


finishing a university course in which she 
specialized in Latin and botany, continued 
her studies until she possessed the largest 
herbarium in the state. Then she went 
to Los Angeles as the bride of Frederick 
T. Bicknell, a distinguished physician 
and surgeon. 

It was not until after the marriage of 
their daughter and the death of her hus- 
band that Mrs. Bicknell decided to devote 
her energies to the work of the Audubon 
Society. For three years she was treas- 
urer of the Los Angeles organization and 
is now serving her sixth year as presi- 
dent. The membership is one hundred 
and sixty-three. Besides afhliation with 




















[Mrs. Carrie Fargo 
Bicknell has made 
an exceptional 
record as president 
of the Los*Angeles 
Audubon Society. 
She is an authority 
upon ornithology 
and an expert at 
photographing 
wild birds in their 
native haunts. The 
fountain is a gift 
to the city from the 
progressive local 


Audubonites 

















the state and national Audubon societies, 
the Los Angeles society is the only Audu- 
bon in the United States to be federated. 
It also has the privilege, with the Cooper 
Ornithological Society, of holding meet- 
ings in the State Building at Exposition 
Park. For three years it has stood at the 
head of the bird census in “Bird Lore” and 
has earned the honor, accorded it by the 
secretary of the national society, of being 
the most active and progressive Audubon 
society in the United States. L. E. Wy- 
man. collector and ornithologist of the 
Cooper Society, has appointed these ear- 
nest workers as a band of scouts for the 
museum, and many a valuable specimen 
has been obtained by them. 

The Audubon of Los Angeles has a li- 
brary of its own. Two interesting achieve- 
ments have been the production of a play- 
let, ‘“The California Woodpeckers Con- 
vention,” under the direction of Mrs. 
Bicknell and Mrs. Minerva Fargo, and 
the presentation to the city of a beautiful 
bird fountain in Exposition Park. The 
society has also dedicated Griffith Park 
as a bird sanctuary and furnished “Bird 
Lore” with the bird migratory notes for 
the vicinity. To the list of studies has 
been added trees, wild flowers and butter- 
flies. A yearly event is Pilgrimage Day, 
when the society goes on a springtime 
holiday outing to Audubon Glen, a sub- 
urb, carrying alpenstocks garlanded with 
flowers. At a recent convention in the 
Yosemite of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs the Audubonites “did some 
birding,” listing altogether one hundred 
and fifty-seven species, also twenty-seven 
trees and two hundred and seventeen wild 
flowers. 

Four years ago Mrs. Bicknell was ap- 
peinted chairman of Birds and Wild Life 
of the Los Angeles district, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, necessitat- 
ing educational addresses to various or- 
ganizations and reaching a yearly average 
of four thousand hearers. Her influence 
on the intellectual life of Los Angeles and 
surrounding cities can scarcely be esti- 
mated. An instance of her thoroughness 
is the fact that when she was elected treas- 
urer of the C. F. W. C. for a two-years’ 
term she spent a summer taking lessons in 
book-keeping at a training school to fit 
herself for her duties. Upon completing 
the term she was elected auditor of the 
district. She is an able parliamentarian 
and a charter member of the Gleason Par- 
liamentary Club. 

An expert with the camera, Mrs. Bick- 
nell has made important studies of birds 
difficult to discover in their native haunts. 
Hers is no mere book knowledge. Seeking 
out the wild things of forest, lake and 
stream, she watches with infinite care and 
patience to secure their most interesting 
and characteristic poses. She has ob- 
tained pictures of such rare birds as the 
eared grebes, which in colonies of thirty 
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r more build nests of floating moss upon 
platform of roots on the surface of lakes 
r pools; and of the curious water ouzel, 
vhich inhabits mountain streams and ale 
though not webfooted never leaves the 
vater, flying always just above it, diving 
into it for food and swimming with its 
wings.. Its nest is a queer dome- like struc- 
ture of moss with an aperture on one 
side, behind a waterfall or upon a rock 
where the spray can keep it fresh and 
ereen. Mrs. Bicknell’s lectures are fre- 
quently illustrated by lantern slides of 
the feathered creatures captured by her 
camera, thus adding valuable pictorial 
data to her fund of fascinating, informa- 
tion. | Fe) 
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T the age of sixteen, when most 
boys are still reading their hero 
books, Ted Pederson has tasted all the 
thrills of the Arctic, from the dying flip 
of a harpooned whale to the charge of a 
giant polar bear. In search of new adven- 
ture he is now leaving the sea to go to 
school. During his span of sea life he has 
put the veterans of the whaling trade on 
their mettle to equal his exploits. Since 
the time when, at the age of ten, he was 
taken from school by his father, Captain 
C. T. Pederson, master of one of the fur- 
trading schoone rs of H. Liebes & Co., and 
went north to “learn a man’s trade,” he 
has encountered experiences of which 
other boys know only from books. 
Last year Ted rose to second mate on 
the Herman, a whaling and fur-trading 
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schooner of San Fran- 
cisco, having under 
his charge men who 
have followed the seas 
for thirty years. 

At thirteen he shot 
the largest polar bear 
killed in the Arctic in 
years. Standing mo- 
tionless while the ani- 
mal charged down 
upon him, he waited 
until sure of his aim 
and fired. He has the 
skin as a memento of 
this adventure. 

Last season, in 
charge of a whaling 
boat, he fired a har- 
poon into a whale and 
for twenty-four hours 
safely guided his boat 
through the jagged 
ice-floes in its wake, 
dragging at the end 
of the long harpoon 
rope. At daybreak 
on the second day 
the whale with a flip 
of its tail swamped 
the boat, throwing 
the entire crew into 
the icy water. For 
hours the boy hung to 
the boat until rescued. 

Shortly afterward, 
while the crew battled 
against the waters 


in public life. 














This lad has been living actual thrillers while other youngsters 
He intends} to be an 
admiral in the U.S. N. Don't smile at Ted 

Read his record 


were reading them in fiction. 


Pederson's ambition. 





roaring in 
a ragged hole in the 
ship’s bottom from a 
collision with an ice- 
berg, he commanded 
the Herman and the 
ship was saved. 

These and many 
other similar adven- 
tures more thrilling 
and hazardous than 
most men crowd into 
a lifetime have palled 
upon this champion 
young whaler of the 
Arctic. Not that he is 
e gotistic al or particu- 
larly impressed with 
his own prowess—not 
at all; he is simply a 
lively American lad 
who has succeeded in 
a vocation where only 
real men make good. 
But the North holds 
no further allurements 
for him, so he’s quit- 
ting the sea for a 
time and is going 
east to school. He 
hopes to complete in 
five years what other 
boys do in ten and he 
aspires to enter An- 
napolis. To bean ad- 
miral in Uncle Sam’s 
Navy is his ultimate 
ambition. 


Norton DeWitt. 





appointed her to the state board of health. 


through ** 





Mrs. R. Cc. McCredie 1s a shining example of feminine efficiency 


Three Washington governors have successively 


And now she 1s 


president (a smashing in precedents) of that important body 


EALLY, it was an accident to my 
ankle that made me president of the 
Washington State Board of Health,” says 
Mrs. R. C. McCredie. “I was unable to 
attend the meeting and while I was at 
home nursing the ankle the rest of the 
board decided to make me president be- 
cause I was not there to defend myself.” 
The foregoing proves that Mrs. Mc- 
Credie has a sense of humor, although she 
takes with due seriousness her duties in a 
position which has heretofore been occu- 
pied only by men. ‘This is the first time 
in the history of the United States, it 1s 
declared, that a woman has been elected 
president of a state board of health, and it 
is the first time that the office has not 
been held by a registered physician. Mrs 
McCredie’s superior qualifications have 
caused these precedents to be broken. 
Eleven years ago an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever swept the Yakima valley, 
taking a terrible toll of the then sparsely 
settled country. Mrs. McCredie at that 
time became active in work along the 
lines of proper sanitation and the conser- 
vation of human life. Dr. Eugene R. 
Kelley, then state president of the board 
of health, was called into the valley to 
assist in curbing the disease. It was when 
he asked for assistance that Mrs. Mc- 
Credie volunteered. In recognition of 
her remarkable efforts toward securing 
healthful sanitation, and her keenly prac- 
tical grasp of problems dealing with hu- 
man nature, she was appointed a member 
of the state board of health by Governor 
Marion E. Hay. She served until his 
term of office expired and was reappointed 
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the Bible. The Sab- 
bath was sanctified 
by the study of such 
literature and noth- 
ing of a secular nature 
done on that day that 
could be done on any 
other. 

“Our home life to- 
day is extremely sim- 
ple. I do my own 
housework and most 
of my dressmaking 
and see that my hus- 
band and son have 
the very best wife and 
mother that I know 
how to be. I wish 
every one could see 
my garden. I have 
just finished planting 
the bulbs. And oh, 
if you must print 
something about me, 
don’t forget to say 
that I never did a 
thing outside my own 
home until I was past 
forty, but I find that 
it is very easy to learn 
how if one has the 
mind to do so.” 

Ciara HuTCHINSON 





His name is Corydon Garrett, but nobody pays any attention to 


it. The town knows him as “Nifty.” 


career with the original ** Jack - of -All- Trades 
you ll say that Jack had a lazy, single-track mind 


by Governor Ernest Lister for a period of 
five years. After his death she was again 
appointed by Gor snor Louis F. Hart. 

During the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war Mrs. McCredie with a 
number of nationally prominent women 
from other states was called to Washing- 
ton, D. C. for a conference with President 
Wilson and Surgeon General Rupert Blue 
concerning the best methods of controlling 
the many diseases arising from conditions 
that prevailed at the war’s close. She 
was present at the national health meeting 
of the Parent Teacher Association held in 
Washington, D. C. in 1919. It was at 
this time she undertook the work of as- 
sisting the unmarried mothers in the 
country and caring for fatherless children. 

Mrs. McCredie is also prominent in 
club work. She has served as president 
of the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and director of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and has been a member 
of the state advisory committee of the 
Republican party. During the war she 
was on the state council of defense and 
was first vice-president of the Washington 
minute women organization. She holds 
office in the health “dep: irtment of the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher Association and is 
closely associated with the Y. W. C. A. 

Born in Scotland, Mrs. McCredie grew 
up with six husky brothers and three sis- 
ters as talented as herself in a romantic 
old home where she could see the Isle of 
Man on one side and the Irish Sea on the 
other. Of her girlhood she says: 

“JT was trained to strictest obedience. 
My ancestors were covenanters in the 
south of Scotland and my father saw to it 
that all of his family memorized the Pres- 
byterian Westminster Catechism, the 
Psalms of David and favorite passages of 





KEMPER. 
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H* name is Cory- 
don Garrett, 


Compare his nimble 


” and 


is a fine and fancy name. But he calls 
himself Nifty, and he manages, among 
other things, the Nifty print shop. He 
lives nea: Sumner, in Western Washington, 
on a partially paid for berry farm; does 
business in a building of his own, partially 
paid for; prints a newspaper by the aid of 
a wonderful new typesetting machine, 
partially paid for; and scoots round the 
country in a flivver upon which the final 
payment has been made. 

There is nothing indelicate in thus re- 
vealing the financial status of Nifty. He 
would as cheerfully tell you the facts him- 
self. He is likely, any day, to print them 
in his paper, ‘“the American Standard.” 

If you think you are a busy person, con- 
sider the manifold busy-ness of Corydon 
Garrett on an ordinary day. The pro- 
gram is about as follows: 

Gets up and has breakfast early enough 
to do about half a day’s work on his three- 
acre ranch. Arrives at print shop not 
later than eight A.M. Writes a few locals. 
Opens mail. Sets up anad or two. Writes 
an editorial. Listens to man who calls 
with a proposition. Hops into machine 
and drives to Tacoma where he picks up 
some paper and other supplies and an or- 
der or two for printing. Returns to office 
where he finds man and wife who desire 
services of notary. Performs same. Dis- 
covers that they are also considering pur- 
chase of berry ranch. Takes prospect out 
to see sundry ranch offerings. Sells them 
aranch. Returning. writes a column of 
news matter picker? up during the day. Is 
interrupted by call by barber who wants 
a sign painted. Paints sign and collects 
two dollars. Shuts up shop and goes home 
for dinner with family. Attends meeting 
of Commercial Club, sandwiching into 
the evening two or three other meetings. 
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Gets reportorial items of one or two social! 
gatherings. Stands on street corner and 
discusses new city water system with 
mayor and city engineer. Home to bed, 
after a quiet day. 

Nifty is by vocation a printer, but his 
avocations are many and varied. About 
five years ago he blew into Sumner, which 
is a town of fifteen hundred people, eleven 
miles from Tacoma, and opened a print 
shop. Then he started a newspaper which 
was unlike any newspaper that anyone in 
Sumner had ever seen. During the war 
he was food commissioner and the citi- 
zens will tell you that while there may 
have been evasions elsewhere of food regu- 
lations Sumner has a spotless record. 
As food administrator, Nifty cheerfully 
spent many hours which might otherwise 
have been given to gainful occupation and 
used his scanty cash to buy war-savings 
stamps. Quite cheerfully he allowed the 
newspaper to suspend and sold the big 
press to buy bread for his family. Then, 
with the war over, he acquired additional 
printing equipment, turned his oldest son 
and another printer into the shop, and 
soon had a thriving business. 

But you can’t hold Nifty down to an 
occupation as tame as printing. He ac- 
quired a leas¢ on a berry ranch and made 
money for the owner and for himself. 
Then he bought a piece of ground, moved 
from opposite corners of it two ramshackle 
sheds, joined them to make a house, and 
became a sure-enough rancher. 

Down town he occupied cheap quarters 
and was.constantly having to move, so 


which you will admit _dietbiobsht a building, on terms that he 


can ‘reasonably expect to meet, and no- 
body will make him move again. In the 
new building he has installed a typesetting 
machine that cost more than three thou- 
sand dollars, on terms that he can also 
reasonably expect to meet. Having ac- 
quired the new machine, for which he 
has work on his weekly paper not over 
one day in seven, he has had to hustle to 
get work from the neighboring city of 
Tacoma to keep it busy and make it meet 
the payments on itself. 

Everybody reads Nifty’s paper. A 
fellow has to, if only to find out what 
Nifty has said about him this week. While 
the rival paper is content to chronicle the 
advent of newcomers to the neighborhood 
with a line or two, Nifty always gives 
them a stick or more, with a piece of ad- 
vice thrown in. He has a style that is 
altogether his own. Take him an item, 
and he expands it into an essay. 

When there is a banquet in Sumner, 
Nifty welcomes the guests, handles the 
checking of hats and coats and generally 
gets onto the program. If there is a com- 
munity picnic he is judge of the sports 
He is a lonesome Democrat in politics, 
but attends caucuses of all parties. A 
while back there was a caucus for nom- 
ination of councilmen and a slate had been 
prepared after much juggling. The cau- 
cus was called to order, nominations were 
called for, and Nifty nominated all three 
councilmen in one speech. The council- 
men thus nominated were declared the 
choice of the caucus. Later it occurred 
to somebody that Nifty had no business 
at the city caucus, much less as a nom!- 
nator, because he lives outside the city 
limits. But it didn’t matter, really, for 
Nifty’s slate was elected. 

Wituis BRINDLEY. 
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Which needs a hotter 
oven, white cake or dark 


Jf you want the answer to this and all the 
other baking questions that puzzle you, 
send for the practical cookbook ‘“The Whys 
of Cooking’? in which Janet McKenzie 
Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking 
School and editor of America’s foremost 
cookery magazine, tells how professionals 
avoid failures in making cake and pastry. 
This delightful book also contains many de- 
licious original recipes in all branches of 
cooking. Illustrated in color. Eachcopy 
costs us 26c to print. You may have one 
copy, for personal use, by sending 10c in 
stamps to Section W-11, Dept. of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Emily’s White Cake 


14 cupful Crisco 
1/2 cupfuls sugar 

3 cupfuls pastry flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful water 

1 teaspoonful flavoring 
whites of 3 eggs 


Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and 
cream together. Sift dry ingredients and 
add alternately with the liquid. Add fla- 
voring, beat mixture thoroughly and last 
fold in stiffy beaten whites of eggs. Pre- 
pare layer-cake tins by greasing them with 
a mixture of Crisco and flour. Pour in 
cake mixture; put in moderate oven, allow 
to rise for five minutes, increase heat to 
bake; at the end of 15 minutes, reduce 
eat to allow cake to shrink from the pan. 
Entire time for baking 20 minutes. —Kate 
B. Vaughn. 


Chocolate Frosting 


1 cupful granulated sugar 

1 cupful boiling water 

6 squares chocolate 

confectioners’ sugar as needed 

1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 

Melt the sugar in the boiling water. 

cover and let boil three or four minutes, 
add the chocolate broken in pieces and let 
melt over boiling water, then beat in the 
sugar, sifted, and the extract. Use susar 
to make the frosting of a 
consistency to spread and not 
run from the cake. If 
it becomes too stiff be- 
fore it is spread, add 
boiling water or syr- 
up, a few drops at 
a time. 


—to make white cake tender, 


LYSW 


moist and really white 


tricks that will help you make the finest possible 

white cake. To obtain a delicate texture mix the 
batter with water instead of milk. To acquire the 
moist tenderness that so often is lacking in cakes made 
with the white of eggs, be sure the shortening is 100% 
rich. To produce a color as snowy as angel food, use 
shortening that is white, and a light colored flavoring. 


Paauneas cooks know three simple little 


Cooks who know these secrets of the perfect white cake 
prefer Crisco for shortening because it has the required 
richness and whiteness, and because it makes cake taste 
the same as if butter were used. You simply add a 
teaspoonful of salt for every cupful of Crisco. It makes 
the use of butter a needless expense. 


Crisco is as dainty as the other fine ingredients that go 
into good cake. It is simply a solid white cream of 
edible vegetable oil. It has neither taste nor odor, and 
stays fresh without being kept on ice. There is nothing 
else like it. It provides the utmost quality and richness 
for every cooking purpose—frying, pastry, and all kinds 
of baking. 


Try it, and see how much it will improve everything 
that you cook. It is sold by all grocers, in net- 
weight, sanitary containers, holding one pound and up. 


Newer sold in bulk. 


for Frying -for Shorteni 
pron Cake Making 


Crisco is also made 


and sold in Canada 
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Down the Columbia 


the both of us to a proper humility of 


spirit. 

I had been prepared to make a quick 
shift to the forward thwart in case there 
was a bad run of whirlpools following the 
rapid, and so bring her up by the stern. 
This did not prove necessary, however, as 
the rapidly broadening river was too shal- 
low for dangerous under-currents. A 
short run in slackening water brought me 
to the town of Umatilla just as the lights 
were beginning to twinkle in the windows. 
Landing in the quiet water below a short 
stone jetty, I left my stuff in a nearby 
shack and sought the hotel. The pool- 
room “stove-decorators” refused to be- 
lieve I had come through the rapid until 
I described it to them. Then they said 
it was better to be a lucky darnfool on the 

Columbia than an unlucky school-teacher 
(“school-teacher’, it appeared, was the 
local apotheosis of wisdom, and — at 
the opposite pole from ‘“‘darnfool.’”’) It 
seems that there had been two ae 
school-teachers drowned in Umatilla that 
summer, and only one darnfool, and they 
were rather put out at me for having 
failed to even up the score. 

On the morrow I had an easy day of it 
for rapids, but, as a consequence of the 
comparatively slow water, rather a hard 
one for pulling. Canoe Encampment 
Rapids, twenty miles below Devil’s Run, 
gave me a good lift for a mile or more, but 
not enough to make much of a respite from 
the oars if I was going to make the fifty 
miles I had set for my day’s run. I was 
still ten miles short of that at four o'clock 
when a drizzling rain setting in from the 
southwest decided me to land for shelter 
at Hepburn Junction, on the left bank. 
That was the first rain I had encountered 
since passing the Canadian Boundary 
after a month of practically continuous 
storms. There was nothing but a railway 
station at the Junction, but a nearby 
road-camp offered the chance of food and 


shelter. The young contractor—he was” 


doing the concrete work on a State High- 

way bridge at that point—eyed my be- 
draggled fgure somewhat disapprovingly 
at first, at a loss, apparently, as to whether 


Continued from page 35) 


I was a straight hobo or merely a disguised 
bootlegger. An instant later we had rec- 
ognized each other as football opponents 
of Los Angeles-Pasadena schooldays. His 
name was Walter Rees, of a f: ari promi- 
nent among early Southern California 
pioneers. With the rain pattering on the 
tent roof, we talked each other to sleep 
lamenting the good old days of the ‘‘fly- 
ing wedge” and massed play in football. 

It was clear again the following morn- 
ing, but with a mistiness to we west mask- 
ing Mount Hood and the Cascades, to 
which I was now coming very near. The 
cliffs had been rearing up higher and 
higher at every mile, great walls of red- 
brown and black rock strongly suggestive 
in their rugged barrenness of the but- 
tressed, turreted and columned formation 
through which the river runs below the 
mouth of the Spokane. Owyhee, Blalock 
and Four O'clock rapids were easy run- 
ning, but the sustained roar which the 
slight up-river breeze brought to my ears 
as the black right-angling gorge of Rock 
Creek came in sight was fair warning that 
there was really rough water ahead. 

Taking advantage of the quiet stretch 
of water below Four O'clock Rapids, I 
went all over the skiff as she drifted in the 

easy current, tuning her up for the slap- 
banging she could not fail to receive in 
the long succession of sharp rifles which 
began at Rock Creek. In tightening up 
the brass screws along the gunwale, I re- 
moved and threw into the bottom of the 
beat both of my oar-locks. When I 
started to restore them to place as the 
roar of the nearing rapid grew louder, I 
found that one of them—the left—had 
been kicked out of reach under the bot- 
tom-boards. Rather than go to the 
trouble of tearing up the latter just then, 
I replaced the missing lock with one from 
my duffle-bag, a roughly-smithed piece of 
iron that I had carried away as a mascot 
from an old batteau at Boat Encampment. 
It proved quite a bit too snug for its 
socket, besides being a deal wider than it 
should have been for the shaft of my light 





Oat. | here Was a Spoon Oar, with a ring 
lock, under the thwarts, but I was some- 
what charry of using it since its mate had 
snz ipped with me below Rock Island 
Rapids. 

The river narrowed sharply above Rock 
Creek, and, standing on a thwart as the 
skiff drifted down, [ saw that the rapid 
dropped away in a solid stretch of white 
foam tumbling between black basaltic 
walls. There was a good stiff fall, but 
it was reassuring that I could see right 
away to the end of the white water, which 
did not appear to continue round the 
ninety-degree bend at the foot. It was 
just the sort of water Imshallah was at 
her best in running, so I decided it was 
simply a matter of choosing the clearest 
channel and letting her go. A white 
cross-barred post on the mountainside at 
the angle of the bend gave me the bearing 
for the channel a minute or two before I 
made out the dip of the “intake.” Stow- 
ing everything well aft, as I had done at 
Umatilla, [ took up my oars and put her 
straight over the jade-green tip of the “V.” 

That was rough-and-rowdy water, and 
no mistake. Every roller meant a slam, 
and every slam meant a shower-bath; but 
withal, 1t was mostly spray that came 
over her bows—nothing really to bother 
about. And so Imshallah would have run 
it right through—had not a sharp dig I 
gave with my left oar jerked the latter out 
of that ‘“‘open-faced” Boat Encampment 
mascot lock and sent me keeling over 
backwards. The next moment she was 
wallowing, beam-on, into the troughs and 
over the crests of the combers, dipping 
green water at every roll. 

Recovering my seat as quickly as pos- 
sible, I tried to bring her head up again 
by backing with the right oar. She swung 
obediently enough, but I could not hold 
her bow down-stream once she was headed 
right. Rather than chance that ‘“mas- 
cot” oar-lock again, I tumbled aft and did 
what I could with the paddle. Down as 
she was by the stern, that brought her 
head right out of the water and made it 
rather hopeless getting any way on her. 
She tumbled on through to the foot of the 
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Sunset in the gorge of the lower Columbia where sudden storms and squalls make row-boat journeys dangerous and uncertain 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


HERE are many West- 

inghouse Appliances for 
the Household. most of which 
turn electrical energy into 
some convenient and eco- 
nomical form of heat. Sev- 
eral of these are illustrated 
below, but there would not be 
enough room on the entire 
page to picture all of them. 
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Cozy Glow Uime Js Here! 


Hop out of bed and slam down the 
windows to shut out the frosty Octo- 
ber morning air. Snap the switch 
on the Cozy Glow and dress in com- 
fort before the cheery ruddy warmth. 

Little Brother to the Coal Pile! 
In early days of Fall before last 
Winter’s ashes are cleaned out of the 
furnace, in Winter when chilly winds 
bring cold corners to every room, in 
late Spring after the coal in the bin 
has melted away, the Westinghouse 
Cozy Glow fills a positive need. 

The Cozy Glow isn’t a fire. It 
makes no fumes, nor does it stale 


the air. It’s perfectly safe even if 
upset. It throws the heat in any 
direction, a cozy glow where and 
when you want it. 


Pick it up and carry it to the 
room or the corner that is chilly. 
Or send one of the youngsters to 
get it. Like all Westinghouse Heat- 
ing Appliances, it makes a lot of 
heat for its weight. It’s a conven- 
ience, of course, but a winter neces- 
sity also. Get a Cozy Glow now 
from your electrical dealer, and have 
warmth when you want it right 
through to next Summer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities . 
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rapid without putting a gunwale under 
again, however, a circumstance for which 
I was highly thankful. She already had 
five or six inches of water in her, as I found 
as soon as | began to bail. It is just as 
well the trouble didn’t occur at the head 
of the rapid. We were half way down 
when I ceased to function, and Imshallah 
had about all she wanted to navigate the 
remainder. I was also duly thankful 
that there was nothing more than a few 
bad swirls at the foot of the rapid. Stand- 
ing on her tail as she was after I plumped 
down in the stern with the paddle, a good 
strong whirlpool, such as must form at 
that sharp bend at high water, would 
have made not more than one comfort- 
able mouthful of her. 

From the foot of Rock Creek Rapids to 
the head of Squally Hook Rapids is some- 
thing less than four miles of not very swift 
water. It took me about all the time the 
boat was drifting that distance 
to get her bailed out enough to 
retrieve my lost oar-lock from 
under the bottom- boards. 
Squally Hook, I could see, was 
much the same sort of a short, 
sharp, savage rapid as Rock 
Creek. There was the same 
restricted “intake”, and the 
same abrupt bend just beyond 
the foot; only below Squally 
Hook the river turned to the 
left, where at Rock Creek it 
had turned to the right. 

The sheer two-thousand- 
foot cliff on the inside of the 
bend that gives its name to 
the rapid is well called Squally 
Hook. What had been a 
gentle ten-miles- an-hour 
breeze on the river above began resolv- 
ing itself into a succession of fitful gusts 
of twenty or thirty as I approached the 
rock-walled bend. Even a ste ady head- 
wind makes steering awkward in going 
into a rapid; a gusty one isa distinct nul- 
sance. ‘lo avoid the necessity of any sharp 
change of course after I was once among 
the white-caps, I resolved to use every 
care in heading into the rapid at exactly 
the right place. That was why, when I 
became aware that two girls from a farm- 
house on a bench above the right bank 
were motioning me imperiously in that 
direction, | swerved sharply from the 
course | had decided upon in an endeavor 
to locate the channel into which I was 
sure they were trying to tell me to head. 
Just what those confounded half-breed 
Loreleis were really driving at I never did 
learn. At any rate, they were certainly 
not trying to pilot me into a clear channel. 
That fact walloped me right between the 
eyes the instant I discovered that I had 
pulled beyond the entrance of a perfectly 
straight channel, and that there was a 
barely submerged barrier of rock blocking 
the river all the way on to the right bank. 

That, of course, left me no alternative 
but to pull back for all that was in me for 
the “intake.” It was a very similar pre- 
dicament to the one in which the mist had 
tricked me at the head of Umatilla; only 
there I had room to make the channel and 
here I didn’t. The current, running now 


like a mill-race, carried me onto the reef 
sixty feet to the right of the smooth green 
chute of the “fairway.” 

If it had taken half an hour instead of 
half a second to shoot out across the shoal- 





ing shelf of that froth-hidden reef there 
might have been time for a goodly bit of 
worrying anent the outcome. As it was 
there was just the sudden thrill of seeing 
the bottom of the river leaping up to hit 
the bottom of the boat, the instant of sus- 
pense as she touched and dragged at the 
brink, and then the dizzy nosedive of two 
or three feet down into deeper water. It 
was done so quickly that a stroke checked 
by the rock of the reef was finished in the 
up-boil below the little cascade. With an 
inch or two less of water she might have 
hung at the brink and swung beam-on to 
the current, which, of course, would have 
meant instant capsizement. The way it 
was, she made a straight clean jump of it, 
and only buried her nose in the souse-hole 
for the briefest part of a second when she 
struck. ‘The rest was merely the matter 
of three hundre d yards of rough running 
down a rock-clear channel. 





Columbia river salmon wheels tied up for the season 


Now one would have thought that those 
two performances were enough for one 
afternoon, especially as both were very 
largely due to my own ci arelessne 8s; but I 
suppose the “triology of trouble” had to 
be rounded out complete. From the foot 
of Squally Hook Rapids to the head of 
Indian Rapids is about three miles. The 
water became ominously slack as I neared 
what appeared to be a number of great 
rock islands almost completely barring 
the river. It was not until I was almost 
even with the first of them that a channel, 
very narrow and very straight, opened up 
along the left bank. Various other chan- 
nels led off among the islands, but with 
nothing to indicate how or where they 
emerged. ‘That flume-like chute down the 
left bank was plainly the way the steamers 
went, and certainly the most direct 
course. ‘Through the rocky vista I could 
see a rainstorm racing up the Columbia 
with the gray face of it just blotting out 
a wedge-shaped gorge through the south- 
ern cliffs which I knew must be the mouth 
of the John Day. That storm was an- 
other reason why I should choose the 
shortest and swiftest channel. There 
ought to be some kind of shelter where 
this important southern tributary met 
the Columbia. 


F course, I knew all about still water 

running deep (which was of no concern 
to me) and “twisty” (which was of con- 
siderable concern). I should certainly 
have given more thought to the matter of 
trimming for what was sure to be waiting 
to snap up Jmshallah at the foot of that 
speeding chute of green-black water had 
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not an old friend of mine breezed along 
just then. He was the engineer of the 
way freight on the “South-bank’’ line. 
We had been exchanging signals in pass- 
ing for three days now—twice on his down 
run and once on his up. This was the 
first opportunity I had had to show him 
how a rapid should be run, and I noted 
with gratification that he appeared to be 
slowing down so as to miss none of the 
fine points. On my part, dispensing with 
my wonted preliminary “look-see,” I 
swung hard on the oars in an effort to get 
into the swiftest water before the specta- 
tors were out of sight. 

As the engine drew up even with me, 
I balanced my oars with my right hand 
for a moment and waved the engineer 
greetings with my left; he, in turn, ran 
the locomotive with his left hand and 
waved with his right. Then I saw that 
the fireman was also waving, and, farther 
back, the brakeman, from the 
top of acar, and the conductor 
from the “lookout” of the 
caboose. The occupants of 
the “‘dirigible grandstand” at 
the Yale-Harvard regattas 
had nothing on the crew of 
that way freight. And the 
latter, moreover, were treated 
to a burst of speed such as no 
man-propelled boat in still 
water ever came close to. I 
was not pulling over four or 
tive miles an hour myself, but 
that smooth, steep, aah 
structed chute must have 
been spilling through its cur- 
rent at close to twenty. In 
a couple of hundred yards 
I pulled up three or four 
car-lengths on the comparatively slow- 
moving train, and I was still gaining when 
a sudden toot-a-too-toot! made me stop 
rowing and look round. I had recognized 
instantly the familiar danger signal, and 
was rather expecting to see a cow grazing 
with true bovine nonchalance on the 
weeds between the ties. Instead, it.was 
the engineer’s wildly gesticulating arm 
that caught my back-cast eye. He was 
pointing just ahead of me, and down— 
evidently at something in the water. 

Then I saw it too—a big black funnel- 
shaped hole down which a wide ribbon of 
river seemed to be taking a sort of a spiral 
tumble. It was that entirely well-meant 
toot-a-toot, which was intended to prod me, 
not a cow, into activity , that was prima- 
rily responsible for what followed. Had I 
not ceased rowing on hearing it, it is prob- 
able that the skiff would have had enough 
way when she did strike that whirlpool to 
carry her right on through. As it was, 
Imshallah simply did an undulant glide 
into the watery tentacles of the lurking 
octopus, snuggled into his breast and pre- 
pared to spend the night reeling in a der- 
vish dance with him. 

It was a mighty sizable whirlpool, that 
black-mouthed maelstrom into which 
Imshallah’s susceptibility had betrayed 
the both of us. I should say that it was 
twice the diameter of the one which had 
given us such a severe shaking just above 
the Canadian Boundary, and with a 
“suck” in proportion. What helped the 
situation now, however, was the fact that 
the skiff carried rather less than half the 
weight she did then. At the rate she was 
taking water over the stern during that 
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54 
first attack, she could not have survived 
for more than half a minute; now she was 
riding so much more buoyantly that she 
was only dipping half a bucket or so once 
in every two or three rounds. When | 
saw that she could probably go on danc- 
ing for an hour or two without taking in 
enough water to put her under, something 
of the ludicrousness of the situation began 
to dawn on me. Missing the water com- 
pletely with half of my strokes, and only 
dealing it futile slaps with the rest, I was 
making no more linear progress than if I 
had been riding a merry-go-round. [ 
didn’t dare to put the stern any lower by 
sliding down there and trying to paddle 
where there was water to be reached. 
Crowding her head down by working my 
weight forward finally struck me as the 
only thing to do. With the 
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found a channel broad and deep enough 
to have run at night. 

\ couple of miles below Biggs the Co- 
lumbia is divided by a long narrow rocky 
island. ‘The deep, direct channel ts that 
to the right, and is called Hell Gate—the 
third gorge of that hackneyed name I had 
encountered since pushing off from 
Beavermouth. Possibly it was because I 
was fed-up with the name and all it con- 
noted that I avoided this channel. At 
any rate, | headed into the broad shallow 
channel that flows by the mouth of the 
River Des Chutes. It was up this tu- 


multuous stream that Fremont, after 
camping at The Dalles and making a 
short boat voyage below, started south 


over the mountains 1n search of the myth- 
ical river that was supposed to drain from 
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the gorge below the falls, began rearing 
its blurred fretwork above the mists. 

It was four o’clock when I turned up at 
the lock-master’s house at Celilo, and then 
to find that that worthy had just taken 
his gun and gone off up on the cliffs to try 
to b: ag a goose. As it would probably 
be dark before he returned, his wife reck- 
oned I had better put up with them for the 
night and make an early start through the 
canal the following morning. 


HERE is no lock at the head of Celilo 
Canal, but a gate is maintained for 
the purpose of regulating flow and keep- 
ing out drift. Sides, silhouetted against 
the early morning clouds, worked the 
gates and let me through into the narrow, 
concrete-walled canal, down which | 
pulled with the thunder of 

the falls on one side and on 





forward thwart almost above 
my head this was not an 
easy consummation to effect, 
with an oar in 
Luckily, I was 
‘ring’ oar- 
they came 


ae: 


especially 
either hand. 
now using the 
locks that 
along on the oars when I 
unshipped the latter. Stand- 
ing up was, of course, out of 
the question. I simply slid 


SO 


off backwards on to the | 
bottom and wriggled  for- | 
ward in a sitting position | 


until I felt my spine against | 
the thwart. That brought 
her nose out of the clouds, 
and she settled down still 
farther when, after getting 
my elbows over the seat 
behind me, I worked up into 
a rowing position. 

The whirlpool was spin- 
ning from right to left, and 
one quick stroke with my 
left oar—against the current 
of the “spin,” that is—was 
enough to shoot her clear. 
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Impression 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


Was it lightning flashing across the skies, 
Or the look in your eyes? 
Was it thunder rocking the earth I heard, 


Or a whispered word? 
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the other the roar of a pass- 
ing freight. The earth- 
shaking rumbles died down 
presently, and beyond the 
bend below the railway 
bridge I found myself rowing 
quietly through the shadow 
of the great wall of red-black 
cliffs that dominate The 
Dalles from the south. 
Celilo Falls is a replica 
on a reduced scale of the 
Horse-shoe cataract at 
Niagara. At middle and 
low water there is a drop of 
twenty feet here, but at the 
flood-stage of early summer 
the fall is almost wiped out 
in the lake backed up from 
the head of the Tumwater 
gorge of The Dalles. The 
Dalles then form one prac- 
tically continuous rapid, 
eight or nine miles in length, 
with many terrific swirls 
and whirlpools, but with all 
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that it is possible for a weil- 





Bad swirls and two or three 
smaller ‘‘twisters” made her 
course a devious one for the next hundred 
yards, but she never swung in a complete 
revolution again. I pulled into smooth 
water just as the first drops of the storm 
began to patter on the back of my neck. 
1 camped for the night with a couple of 
motor tourists in a shack near the upper 
end of the bridge. My hosts were two 
genial souls, father and son, enjoying an 
indefinite spell of fishing, hunting and 
trapping on a stake the former had made 


in the sale of one of his “prospects’’ in 
southern Oregon. ‘They were bluff, big- 


hearted, genuine chaps, both of them, and 
we had a highly delightful evening of 
yarning. 


T was clear again the next morning, but 

with the barometer of my confidence 
jolted down several notches by what had 
occurred the previous afternoon, I pulled 
across the river and sought a quieter way 
through the second riffle of John Day 
Rapids than that promised by the bois- 
terous steamer channel. ‘The third riffle 
was nothing to* bother about; nor did 
Schofield’s Rapids, two miles below, offer 
any difficulties. As a matter of fact, 


Adventure, having had its innings, was 
taking a day off. 

The rapid ahead became noisier as | 
drew nearer, but near the right bank I 


the Utah basin to the Pacific in the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco—one of the indomit- 
able “‘Pathfinder’s” hardest journeys. 
Where the left-hand channel returned 
to the main Columbia a mile or more be- 
low the mouth of the River Des Chutes 
I encountered an extensive series of rock- 
reefs which, until I drew near them, 
seemed to block the way completely. It 
Was a sinuous course I wound in threading 
my way through the ugly basaltic out- 
croppings, but the comparatively slow 
water robbed it of any menace. Once 
clear of the rocks, I found myself at the 
head of the long, lake-like stretch of water 
backed up above Celilo Falls. The low 
rumble of the greatest cataract of the 
lower Columbia was already pulsing in the 
floating cloud of ‘“‘water- 
smoke,” white against the encroaching 
cliffs, marked its approximate location. 
I was at last approaching the famous 
“long portage” of the old 
place noted (in those days) for the worst 
water and the most treacherous Indians 
on the river. Now, however, the Indians 
no longer blocked the way and exacted 
toll, while the portage had been bridged 
by a Government canal. I caught the 
loom of the head-gate of the latter about 
the same time that the bridge of the 
“North-bank” branch line, which spans 


air, while a 


voOvVageUurs, a 


handled steamer to run 
through in safety—provided she is lucky. 
With the completion of the canal this wild- 
est of all steamer runs was no longer neces- 
sary, but in the old days it was attempted 
a number of times when it was desired to 
take some craft that had been constructed 
on the upper river down to Portland. The 
first steamer was run through successfully 
in May, 1866, by Captain T. J. Stump, but 
the man w ho became famous for his suc- 
cess in getting away with this dare- -devil 
stunt was Captain James Troup, perhaps 
the greatest of all Columbia skippers. 
Professor W. D. Lyman gives the follow- 
ing graphic account of a run through the 
Dalles with Captain Troup, on_ the 
D. S. Baker, in 1888. 


“At that strange point in the river, the 
whole vast volume is compressed into a 
channel but one hundred and sixty feet 
wide at low water and much deeper than 
wide. Like a huge mill-race the current 
continues nearly straight for two miles, 
when it is hurled with frightful force 
against a massive bluff. Deflected from 
the bluff, it turns at a sharp angle to be 
split asunder by a low reef of rock. When 
the Baker was drawn into the suck of the 
current at the head of the “chute” she 
swept down the channel, which was almost 
black, with streaks of foam, to the bluff, 
two miles in four minutes. There feeling 
the tremendous refluent wave, she went 
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careening over toward the sunken reef. 
The skilled captain had her perfectly in 
hand, and precisely at the right moment 
rang the signal bell, ‘‘Ahead, full speed,” 
and ahead she went, just barely scratching 
her side on the rock. Thus close was it 
necessary to calculate distance. If the 
steamer had struck the teothlike point of 
the reef broadside on, she would have been 
broken in two and carried in fragments on 
either side. Having passed this danger 
point, she glided into the beautiful calm 
bay below and the feat was accomplished.” 


I pulled at a leisurely gait down the 
Canal, stopping at Tumwater and Five- 
Mile, and at the latter giving the lock- 
master a hand m dropping Jmshallah 
down a step to the next level. Rowing 
past a weird “fleet” of laid-up salmon- 
wheels in the Big Eddy Basin, I sheered 
over to the left bank in response to a 
jovial hail, and found myself shaking 
hands with Captain Stewart Winslow, in 
command of the Government dredge, 
Umatilla, and one of the most experienced 
skippers on the upper river. He said that 
he had been following the progress of my 


voyage by the papers with a good deal of 


interest, and had been on the lookout to 
hold me over for a yarn. As I was anx- 
ious to make The Dalles that night, so as 
to get away for an early start the follow- 
ing morning, he readily agreed to join me 
for the run and dinner at the hotel. 

When Captain Winslow was ready we 
went down to the skiff and pulled along 
to the first lock. With Captain Saunders 
and a single helper working the machin- 
ery, passing us down to the second lock 
and on out into the river was but the 
matter of a few minutes. 

Big Eddy must be rather a fearsome 
hole at high water, but below middle stage 
there is not enough power behind its slow- 
heaving swirls to make them troublesome. 
It was a great relief to have a competent 
river-man at the paddle again, and my 
rather over-craned neck was not the least 
beneficiary by the change. The narrows 
at Two-Mile were interesting rather for 
what they might be than what they were. 
Beyond a lively snaking about in the con- 
flicting currents, it was an easy passage 
through to the smooth water of the broad- 
ening river below. One or two late sal- 
mon-wheels plashed eerily in the twilight 
as we ran past the black cliffs, but fishing 
for the season was practically over weeks 
before. We landed just above the 
steamer dock well before dark, beached 
the skiff, stowed my outfit in the ware- 
house, and reached the hotel in time to 
avoid an early evening shower. Captain 
Winslow had to dine early in order to 

catch his train back to Big Eddy, but we 
had a mighty good yarn withal. 

The Dalles was the largest town I 
touched on the Columbia, and one of the 
most attractive. Long one of the largest 
wool-shipping centers of the United 
States, it has recently attained to consid- 
erable importance as a fruit market. It 
will not, however, enter into anything 
approaching the full enjoyment of its 
birthright until the incalculably enormous 
power possibilities of Celilo Falls and The 
Dalles have been developed. So far, as 


at every other point along the Columbia, 
with the exception of a small plant at 
Priest Rapids, nothing has been done 
along this line. When it is, The Dalles will 
be in the way of becoming one of the most 
important industrial centers of the West. 


Just as I was cleaning up the last of my 
letters the next morning, the hotel clerk 
introduced me to the “Society Editor” of 
The Dalles Chronicle, who wanted an in- 
terview. I told her that I was already 
two hours behind schedule, but that 1f she 

cared to ride the running road with me 
for a while, she could have the interview 
with lunch thrown in, on the river. She 
accepted with alacrity, but begged for 
half an hour to clean up her desk at the 
Chronicle othce and change to outdoor togs. 

I don’t remember whether or not we 
ever got very far with the “interview,” 
but I do recall that Miss S—— talked very 
interestingly of Johan Bojer and his work, 
and that she was in the midst of a keenly 
analytical review of ““The Great Hunger,” 
when a sudden darkening of what up to 
then had been only a slightly overcast sky 
reminded me that I had been extremely 
remiss in the matter of keeping an eye on 
the weather. Indeed, up to that moment 
the menace of storms on the river had 
been of such small moment as compared 
to that of rapids that I had come to rate 
it as no more than negligible. Now, how- 
ever, heading into the heart of the Cas- 
cades, | was approaching a series of gorges 
long notorious among river voyageurs as 
a veritable “wind factory”—a “storm- 
breeder” of the worst description. 

There were a few stray mavericks of 
sunshine shafts trying to struggle down 
to the inky pit of the river as I turned to 
give the weather a once-over, but they 
were quenched by the sinister cloud-pall 
even as | looked. ‘The whole gorge of the 
river-riven Cascades was heaped full of 
wallowing nimbus which, driven by a 
fierce wind, was rolling up over the water 
like an advancing smoke-barrage. ‘The 
forefront of the wind was marked by a 
wild welter of foam-white water, while a 
half mile behind a streaming curtain of 
gray-black indicated the position of the 
advancing wall oftherain. It would have 
been a vile-looking squall even in the open 
sea; here the sinister threat of it was con- 
siderably accentuated by the towering 
cliffs and the imminent outcrops of black 
rock studding the surface of the river. 


HAD no serious doubt that Imshallah, 

after all the experience she had had in 
rough water, would find any great difh- 
culty in riding out the blow where she was, 
but since it hardly seemed hospitable to 
subject my lady guest to any more of a 
wetting than could be avoided, I turned 
and headed for the lee shore. Miss S—— 
was only about half muffled in the rubber 
saddle poncho and the light “shed” tent 
I tossed to her before resuming my oars 
when the wall of the wind—hard and solid 
as the side of a flying barn—struck us full 
onthe starboard beam. The consequence 
of taking that buffet on the beam was 
quite a merry bit of a mix-up. The show- 
er-bath of blown spray and the dipping 
under of the lee rail were rather the least 
of my troubles. What did have me guess- 
ing for a minute, though, was the result 
of the fact that that confounded fifty- 
miles-an-hour zephyr got under the cor- 
ners of the tent and, billowing it mon- 
strously, carried about half of it over- 
board; also a somewhat lesser amount of 
Miss S——, who was just wrapping her- 
self init. I had to drop my oars to effect 
adequate salvage operations, and so leave 
the skiff with her port gunwale pretty 
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nearly hove under. As soon as I got 
round to swing her head up into the 
teeth of the wind things eased off a bit. 

The river was about a mile wide at this 
point—ten miles below The Dalles and 
about opposite the station of Rowena— 
and, save for occasional outcroppings of 
black bedrock, fairly deep. The north 
shore was rocky all the way along, but 
that to the south (which was also the 
more protected on account of a jutting 
point ahead) was a broad sandy beach. 
That beach seemed to offer a compara- 
tively good landing, and, as it extended 
up-stream for half a mile, it appeared 
that I ought to have no great difficulty 
in fetching it. The first intimation I had 
that this might not be as easy as I had 
reckoned came when, in spite of the fact 
that I was pulling down-stream in a three 
or four-mile current, the wind backed the 
skiff up-stream past a long rock island at 
a rate of five or six miles an hour. That 
was one of the queerest sensations I ex- 
perienced on the whole voyage—having 
to avoid bumping the dower end of a rock 
the while I could see the rifle where a 
strong current was flowing round the 
upper end. 

I settled down to pulling in good earnest 
after that rather startling revelation, try- 
ing to hold the head of the skiff just 
enough to the left of the eye of the wind 
to give her a good shoot across the cur- 
rent. Luckily, I had been pretty well 
over toward the south bank when the 
wind struck. There was only about a 
quarter of a mile, too, but I was blown 
back just about the whole length of that 
half mile of sandy beach in making tt. 
The last hundred yards I was rowing “all 
out,’ and it was touch-and-go as to 
whether the skiff was going to nose into 
soft sand or the lower end of a long 
stretch of half-submerged rocks. I was 
a good deal relieved when it proved to be 
the beach—by about twenty feet. We 
would have made some kind of a landing 
on the rocks without doubt, but hardly 
without giving the bottom of the boat an 
awful banging. 

The worst of the squall was over in half 
an hour, and, anxious to make hay while 
the sun shone, I pushed off again in an 
endeavor to get on as far as I could before 
the next broadside opened up. Miss S—— 
I landed at the Rowena Ferry, to catch 
the afternoon train back to The Dalles. 
She was a good shipmate, and I greatly 
regret she had the bad luck to be my pas- 
senger on the only day I encountered a 
really hard blow in all of my voyage. 

There was another threatening turret 
of black cloud beginning to train its guns 
as I pulled out into the stream beyond 
Rowena, and it opened with all the big 
stuff it had before I had gone a mile. 
While it lasted, the bombardment was as 
fierce as the first one. Fortunately, its 
ammunition ran out sooner. 

The third squall, which opened up 
about three-thirty, was a better organized 
assault, and gave me a pretty splashy 
session of it, but after a hard tussle | 
managed to land on a beach below the 
town of Moosier. 

After a long wet walk to Moosier | 
found the hotel brimming over with de- 
parting apple packers. Most of the lat- 
ter were girls from Southern California 
orange-packing houses, imported for th« 
season. Several of them came from 
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\naheim, and assured me that they had 
packed Valencias from a small grove of 
nine in that district. They were a good 
deal puzzled to account for the fact that 
. man with a Valencia grove should be 
“hobo-ing” round the country like I was. 
| slept on the parlor couch until three in 
the morning, when I “inherited” the room 
sccupied by a couple of packettes depart- 
ing by the Portland train. 

On the morrow I found a day of sun- 
shine and showers, with the clouds now 
revealing, now concealing the towering 
mountain walls on either hand. The al- 
most continuous rains of the last four 
days had greatly augmented the flow of 
the streams, and there was one time, along 
toward evening, that I counted seven dis- 
tinct waterfalls tumbling over a stretch of 
tapestried cliff on the Oregon side not 
over two miles in length. And while 
these shimmering ribbons of fluttering 
satin were still within eyescope, a sudden 
shifting of the clouds uncovered in quick 
succession three wonderful old volcanic 
Hood, to the south, Adams, to the 
north, and a peak which I think must have 
been St. Helens to the west. Instantly 
the lines of Tennyson’s “Lotos Eaters” 
came to my mind. 





“A land of streams! some, like a down- 
ward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did 
£0; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shad- 
ows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three moun- 
tain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed; and, dew’d 
showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the 
woven copse.”’ 


with 


Hugging tiie Oregon shore closely, I 


Down the Columbia: 





pulled down toward the head of the Cas- 
cades canal. “The water continued almost 
lake-like in its slackness even after the 
heavy rumble of the fall began to beat 
upon the air. I was taking no chances of 
a last-minute bolt from the still restive 
Imshallah, however, and skirted the sandy 
bank so closely that twice I found myself 
mixed up in the remains of the past sea~ 
son’s salmon-traps. Passing a big saw- 
mill, I entered the canal and kept rowing 
until I came plump up against the lofty 
red gates. An astonishingly pretty girl 
who peered down from above said she 
didn’t know what a lock-master was 
(being only a passenger waiting for the 
steamer herself), but thought a man ham- 
mering on the other side of the gate looked 
like he might be something of that kind. 
She was right. The lock-master said he 
would gladly put me through, but would 
be greatly obliged if I would wait until he 
locked down the steamer Teal, as he was 
pretty busy at the moment. 

It was close to twilight now, with the 
sodden west darkening early under the 
gray cloud-mass of another storm blowing 
up-river from the sea. If that impetuous 
squall could have curbed its impatience 
and held off a couple of minutes longer, it 
might have had the satisfaction of treat- 
ing me to a good soaking, if nothing more. 
As it was, I flung up my hands and kam- 
erad-ed at the opening pelt of the big rain- 
drops. Speaking as one Columbia river 
skipper to another, I hailed the captain 
of the J. N. Teal and asked him if he 
would take me and my boat aboard. 

“Where bound?” he bawled back. 

“Portland,” I replied. 

“Aw right. Pull up sta’bo’d bow— 
lively—’fore gate open!” 

And so Imshallah and I came aboard 
the J. N. Teal to make the last leg of our 
voyage as passengers. 
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Once the Zeal was out on the compara- 
tively open waters of the lower river, the 
captain came down for a yarn with me— 
as one Columbia skipper to another. He 
had spent most of his life on the Snake 
and lower Columbia, but he seemed. to 
know the rapids and canons below the 
Canadian line almost reef by reef, and 
all of the old skippers I had met by repu- 
tation. And so ended the journey down 
the great river. 


ORTLAND, although it is not directly 

upon the Columbia, has always made 
that river distinctively its own. Of all 
the thousands living on or near the 
Columbia, those of Portland still struck 
me as being the ones who held this most 
strikingly individual of all the world’s 
rivers at most nearly its true value. With 
Portlanders I should perhaps include all 
of those living on the river from Astoria to 
The Dalles. 

The early Romans made some attempt 
to give expression to their love of the 
Tiber in monuments and bridges. It 
would be hard indeed to conceive of any- 
thing in marble or bronze, or yet in soar- 
ing spans of steel, that would give ade- 
quate expression to the pride of the people 
of the lower Columbia in their river; and 
so it is a matter of felicitation that they 
have sought to pay their tribute in an- 
other way. There was inspiration behind 
the conception of the idea of the Columbia 
Highw: ay, just as there was genius and 
rare imagination in the carrying out of 
that idea. I have said that the Cascade 
Gorge of the Columbia is a scenic wonder 
apart from all others; that it stands with- 
outarival ofits kind. Perhaps the great- 
est compliment that I can pay to the 
Columbia Highway is to say that it 1s 
worthy of the river by which it runs. 

(THE END) 


A Bit of Old Ivory 


Upon your ebon pedestal 


Your four small stubby feet you plant 


Right squarely, lest you have a 


If careless hand should let you slip, 
Your slender trunk might lose its tip, 
Or tuskling of its point be scant, 


Beloved baby elephant. 


I wonder—fingering a-dream 


The satin polish of your side, 
Your surfaces like Jersey cream— 
Were you a girl-wife’s cherished toy? 


Or plaything of a chubby boy 


Whose kisses your rich gloss supplied ? 
This stain—is’t where his tears have dried? 


By Julia Boynton Green 


The things you gaze on from your nook, 


fall; 


Far foreign frivols; 


I fear sometimes they make you squirm— 
Teas, rag-time frolics, bridge; you look 
With eyes inscrutable on these 


pardon, please! 


Our crass uncouthness they affirm, 


My precious pygmy pachyderm. 


What patient fingers, what rude knife 


Shaped your wee tail, your dear droll ears? 





He who caressed you into life 

Has long since boarded Charon’s raft 

While you, 
Survive your maker and his peers, 

Live on, and will, uncounted years. 


slight creature of his craft, 
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~ CONDUC TED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Antiquity to Order 


O, this is not an ancie nt’s architectural dream, nor 

a strabismical artist’s drawing deceptively half- 

toned, nor the reproduction of a sixteenth-century 

Edinburgh inn. It is a brand-new studio home, 
built in southern California for C. A. Willatt and Irvin V. 
Willatt. It was designed and constructed by Harold G. 
Oliver, a young builder whose ambition is bounded on the 
north, east, south and west by a fertile imagination. 

The Willatts wanted picturesqueness. ‘They demanded 
originality. The style must be unique, which of course 
barred out everything else built to date in the West. An 
order for something absolutely new under the western sun 
might have bothered some architects a bit, but not Oliver. 
It gave him his longed-for opportunity. His ideas were 
riotously different from all conventional standards—some 
ae say they were a riot! But he had fantastic visions, 

1s given free rein to put them into execution, and so he 
set himself delightedly to the task of defying the common- 
place, of running as contrarily as possible to form and the 
usual standards of present-day construction. 

A conception of the result may be obtained from the photo- 
graphs reproduced herewith, but the camera could not catch 
the play of light and shade; the varying tones of age that 
encompass the dwelling and give contrast to its garden 

















iniad of different pastel hues were applied to the shingles. Wood 
trim, doors and shutters were charred to simulate age 














To attain a weather-beaten roughness of finish the plaster of the 
exterior was whipped while soft with reeds and branches 


setting; the mosaic of pastel hues, effected by dyed shingles, 
following the quaintly meandering lines of an apparently 
decrepit but perfectly sound roof; the gold of sunflowers in 
bloom; the green of trailing vines; the dull yellow of ripe 
pumpkins doing decorative duty at the roots of dwarfed and 
crooked trees. 

By day the scene suggests a page from a book of medieval 
prints, for there is nothing visible to suggest modernity 
without or within; by night it might be a color plate from a 
volume of fairy tales, so carefully have the lighting effects 
been conceived. Silk curtains patterned in effective batique 
cover the windows, each adapted to its particular point of 
service in the scheme of illumination, both inside and outside 
With its ragged silhouette against a night sky and its flaming 
points | of multicolored light the building is indeed uniquely 
“old” in a new and much-bungalowed world. You might not 
covet it for your own home. To you this expression of the 
antique might mean merely an architectural antic, but even 
the worshiper of colonial correctness and Italian formality 
can not deny that variety gives spice to the landscape when it 
does not offend by flaunting itself too close to conventionality. 
And the studio home can not be accused of encroachment. 
Placed on a slight rise of ground in a dry, flat country, it 
faces an artificial lake, in landscaping which every effort was 
made by Oliver to give an appearance of wild, natural 
growth. The foliage was gathered from native fields and 
cafions. Large boulders were grouped and scattered about, 
many of them hauled from a distance of thirty miles. The 
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A Karpen Suite of Modern Design Style No. 604. Underframing of solid mahogany, hand carved, 
luxurtous upholstery and beautiful fabrics. 


Karpen 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
Furniture 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
On every piece F [ I R. N I ] [ ] R ; ¥ 
Make sure it is there 


FANE furniture, restful and in good taste, is 
a constant source of pride and comfort in 
the home. 











Beauty of design and pattern in furniture is 
' easily recognized but assurance of its perma- 
msl nency is doubtful without the unqualified 
guarantee of an established name. 





Karpen Furniture is good furniture— guar- 
anteed furniture— and for your protection we 
afhix the Karpen name-plate to every piece. 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
g y Pp 

quest Book P of “Distinctive Designs” 

with name of nearest Karpen Dealer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Exhibition Rooms Exhibition Rooms 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 37th St. and Broadway 


Individual Arm Chair and End Table. 
matching the suite above Q CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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There are three entrance doors, each four 
inches thick and made of small rough 
timbers pivoted together 


itself was developed from a 
clay model. It is a curious combination 
of the romantic and the practical, the 
utilitarian details being cunningly con- 
cealed that they might not introduce an 
inharmonious note. ‘Tumble-down in ap- 
pearance, it is staunchly built. In keep- 
ing with the general design, the exterior 
‘surface of plaster was whipped while soft 
with reeds and branches and_ stained 
earth-color to obtain a time-worn effect 
The cedar shingles, previously dipped in 
dyes of various shades, were carefully 
jumbled to suggest the European thatched 
the irregularly curved forms be- 
them being laid on rafters and 


building 


roof, 
neath 








By the use of short timbers pivoted to each 
other, eaves were made to conform 


to the roof's irregularity 


covered by sheathing. Eaves were made 
to conform to the contours of the roof by 
the use of short timbers pivoted to each 
other with large wooden pegs. 

There are three entrance doors, four 
inches thick, built of small rough timbers 
pegged together. The apex of the main 
gable supplies the ceiling of the reception 
hall, giving an extr: agrdin: ary height of 
more than thirty feet and an unusual op- 
portunity for clever design in interior 
decorations, chandeliers and furniture, all 


of which carry out the idea of the ex- 
tremely long lines of the main room. 
Large rough tiles cover the floor. A low 
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The small-paned windows are especially 
individual, no two being of the 


same size, shape or design 


semicircular fireplace, fitted flatly into a 
wall, is faced by two large boulders, giv ing 
the charming impression of a camp-fire in 
a forested retreat. A narrow stairway 
winding round two walls provides access 
to upper rooms. 

An aged effect in the wood trim, doors 
and shutters was achieved by a careful 
charring of all the timber used. The win- 
dows are especially interesting, no two 
being of the same size, shape or design. 
Each was temporarily built up, worked 
out by hand, “knocked down’ and fitted 
with numerous sections of odd-shaped 
glass, then reassembled for the finishing 
touches. Ye 





Why Wait for the Proper: Planting Season? 








All this fourishing variety of vegetables, excepting the large kale, was planted in the 
“wrong” season. The-photograph shows a growth of less than six weeks. 


HEN I came West about 
eleven years ago, the first 


thing I did was to find a 

suitable location and buy a 

little home. After we had settled down 
the friendly neighbors made their usual 
visits and barrels of good advice were 
handed to us; how much money there was 
in turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, cows, 
sheep, goats and hogs. Fruit and berries 
and many other items were also mentioned 
We finally decided to start a small 
chicken farm; as chickens will thrive much 
better if supplied with plenty of succulent 
greens, we had to arrange for a good-sized 
garden, nor did we ever regret it. Th« 
chickens furnished abundant fertilizer. 
The selected plot was covered with straw 
from the scratching pen and droppings 
from the dropping-boards to a depth of 
three to four inches and the ground thor- 
oughly soaked until an ordinary garden 
spade, stuck into it over a foot deep, met 
with no resistance. The soil was then 
carefully dug up, turned over four or five 
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It is no longer considered good housekeeping to overlook ,between 
semi-annual housecleanings, the continual accumulation of germ- 
breeding dirt in the depths of one’s rugs. For a new standard of 
cleanliness, that of rugs kept totally free of dirt the year around, 
has been introduced by The Hoover. This efficient cleaner thereby 
minimizes the danger of sickness and repeatedly saves its mod- 
erate cost by preserving all rugs from wear. In one easy, 
rapid, dustless operation guaranteed to prolong rug life, it gently 
beats out all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from beneath rug 
surfaces, electrically sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects trod- 
den nap, revives colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. Get a Hoover and live in an ever-clean home. 


OI 


e HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet j“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tue Hoover Suction Swetren ComPANy, FACToriEs AT NortH CANTON, OH10, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 






om Hoover lifts the rug from the : 8 fy wan usa 


floor, like this—— gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so pruiongs tts life 
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times and worked with rake and hoe un- 
til it showed a nice smooth surface which, 
though mellow, crumbled like powder, 
while retaining considerable moisture. 
Planting proceeded in the usual way and 
being new to this part of the United 
States we took especial care to follow the 
instructions furnished by dealers and 
distributors of seeds and garden tools. 

Did we make a success? You bet we 
did. 

The beautiful spring weather certainly 
grew vegetables in abundance. By using 
a little fresh fertilizer from time to time 
between the rows we had the choicest 
vegetables for our table and any amount 
of fresh greens for the chickens; and by 
making the garden every year we soon 
learned what kind of plants were best 
adapted to the locality, and that the 
coast region where we are situated is suit- 
able for the hardier varieties. We raised 
mostly turnips, beets, lettuce, carrots, 
radishes, kohlrabi, onions, beans, peas, 
cabbage, kale and chard. Artichokes 
also grow to immense stocks and produce 
freely. We tried cauliflower, melons, 
cucumbers and eggplant, but they did 
not justify the efforts expended. 

Still, we had a drawback in common 
with other amateur gardeners: no matter 
how carefully we planned we always had 
vegetables in abundance when everybody 
else was over supplied, and when we ran 
short in the off season nobody else had 
any vegetables or greens either. The 
only way to remedy this shortage was to 
purchase in the local market, which every 
man who grows his own supply hates to 
do, and furthermore it was often impossi- 
ble to procure any. I gave the problem 
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serious consideration, but it was by pure 
accident that I stumbled on the solution. 

In the latter part of August I undertook 
to set up a pumping plant for an Italian 
vegetable gardener. Imagine my surprise 
on arriving at the place to see all kinds of 
little shoots beginning to push through the 
ground—acres and acres showing nothing 
but tiny plants while practically no old 
vegetables were to be seen. Here was the 
vital lesson: while others were trying to 
prolong the life of a few worthless old 
plants, waiting for the proper planting 
season to come round, here was an ex- 
perienced gardener preparing his soil and 
arranging his fall garden, instead of wast- 
ing his own and his hired men’s labor and 
energy on useless old stocks. 

So out came immediately what few ve- 
getables were left over from my spring 
crop. Fresh manure was applied to the 
worn-out soil; by watering and working 
the ground alternately every inch of it 
was soon ready for planting. Some of the 
neighbors were surprised at my untimely 
activity and shook their heads. Even my 
good little wife was puzzled: “Dear, 
can’t you wait till the proper time comes? 
Who ever heard of planting all this stuff 
at this time of the year?” But like Br’er 
Rabbit I “laid low and said nuthin’.” 

Today everybody is admiring the gar- 
den made at the wrong season. Lettuce 
seed, sown broadcast and allowed to 
grow four to five inches, when cut with a 
large knife close to the surface supplies 
us with the tenderest salad. Beets and 
chard furnish excellent greens for the 
table. Crisp radishes are plentiful; pep- 
per cress takes the place of parsley and 
watercress for garnish and 1s delicious 
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used in small quantities with salads. We 
have set out many rows of young lettuce 
plants and a fine supply of cabbage and 
kale. Onions and peas are coming along 
nicely. Everything is as fresh-looking as 
in spring. In two more weeks beets and 
turnips will be large enough for table 
use, while by the time the cut lettuce 
gives out some of the largest heads of the 
planted-out variety will be ready. Cab- 
bages will be big enough for early spring 
use, and by planting successively the 
supply will be more and more plentiful. 
Instead of having barren, idle soil from 
now until January, everything is growing 
merrily. Following this practise of plant- 
ing two months ahead of the regular 
planting tables, the shortage of fresh 
greens in the average home garden can be 
avoided. 

The only secret of the professional gar- 
dener is to get the planting done early 
enough, so that the young plants are well 
started and hardened to withstand winter 
weather. Once the roots have found foot- 
hold in the soil nothing will disturb them. 

The accompanying picture should con- 
vince. When it was taken, on the first of 
October, everything in sight with the ex- 
ception of the large kale-plants had been 
grown since the latter part of August. 

There are, of course, certain principles 
in gardening which are applicable at all 
times; also, different localities will require 
slight modifications of the methods used, 
but the bare facts mentioned point out a 
way to have fresh vegetables and greens 
nearly all the year round, wherever the 
climatic conditions are not so severe as to 
make it obviously impossible. 

F, E. NEuMAN. 

















Comfort combined with compactness is suggested by the floor plans of this urban home 
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A Colonial Cottage 


HIS trimly built little home gives 
a pleasing suggestion of comfort 
combined with compactness. It 
is the personification of urban 
neatness and well-balanced lines. The 
architect has achieved these distinctions 
without conveying any impression of 
stiffness or a too-prim self-conscious pose 

-for who has not observed houses that 
seem actually to assume a studied pose 
before the passing public? 

The “character,” then, of this unpre- 
tentious but dignified dwelling may be 
described as happily domestic. One is 
quite certain that it is under orderly fem- 
inine control in its interior. The terrace 
is proportionately small, but not too 
small to permit parking thereon the mest 
important specimen of rolling stock in the 
world—a baby-carriage. Lawn and foli- 
age indicate that the head of the family 
does his share to maintain the order that 
is heaven’s first law. 

Examination of the floor diagrams will 
demonstrate their practicality. Wasted 
space is conspicuous by its absence. More 
and more is the vital matter of space ap- 
portionment claiming the attention of ar- 
chitects whose problems are concerned 
with the limitations of city lots and also 
limited finances. A choice of the two floor 
plans can be made to suit the needs of the 
house-holder without any change in the 
exterior of the building. A basement may 
be provided if desired. For further infor- 
mation address the Home Editor. 
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A CREOLE Toiletries 
add a charm so unique, 
so distinctive, ‘‘si individuel!’’ 
They are like a blending of old 
romance with the charm, the “esprit 
de France!’’ They are so exquisite, 
so delightful, of such superiority! 


La Creole Toilet Preparations em- 
body the “‘secrets de toilette’ of the 
beautiful Creoles, the aristocratic 
descendants of the French and 
Spanish cavaliers who settled Loui- 
siana. No others are Creoles. Their 
beauty, their charm and their won- 
derful toilet preparations are famous. 


Every toilet need may be supplied 
with La Creole toiletries. They cap- 
tivate entirely “‘tout le monde.” Se- 
lect those you desire and ask your 
dealer ‘‘d’avoir la bonte” to supply 
you with these exquisite ones. 
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CREAM 


EOLE LABORATOR! 1ES 
sat: = MPHIS.TENN.US.A 


La Creole Toiletries 
Combine Old Romance With French Charm 


25 Be 


Complexion Soap............ 




















Almond Lotion.......... Mg r 
Hair Dressing (a gradual color restorer). 1.00 
Hair Color Restorer — acting) : 1.50 
| eee ee” 
Coco-Oliv Shampoo... ; ws a tatacacet a 


Cold Creamt..%..... 006+: sia , -50 


Vanishing Cream.......... -50 
Massaging Cream......... -50 
Cleansing Cream ........... -50 
Talcume FOE. «5... cc cess 5 ca 
Lip Stick (light, dark). uloein. ee 
Eyebrow Pencil (brown, black). 25 
Double Compact (gold box, mirror, fom 
puffs, one rouge, one powder)..........1.00 
Single Compact (gold box with mirror and 
puff, either in powder or rouge)........ -50 


Light, medium or dark rouge. 
Flesh, brunette or white powder. 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


If your dealer 
lacks La Creole 
Toiletries, 
write us direct 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied. 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service 1s based’ on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


toward Better Service 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 
for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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“Thanks to a good dealer you can get 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 





Buyers of them always get 
Sond deals, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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Next Came 


Casco 


(Continued from page 43) 


“T’ll make you damned reservation 
bums earn your grub on this fire,” he 
grunted. Casco silently agreed that the 
ranger was as good as his word. At last 
came the welcome morning and the night 
crew started for camp. Casco, well 
ahead of the others, walked beside the 
ranger. Now he could eat and sleep. 

The first sight of the camp froze the 
very marrow in Casco’s bones and turned 
his blood to water. His own old horse, 
long since appropriated by Jenny to her 
own use, stood tied to a tree, his cinch 
hanging loose. Old Lady Trouble her- 
self, in the person of the gentle Jenny, 
was capably engaged with the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. Casco had never once 
thought of the possibility of the fre camps 
having women cooks. He groaned. Oh, 
what a fool he had been. 

Casco’s feet lagged as he approached 
the camp. He was thinking rapidly. 
He would brazen it out. Jenny would be 
too busy to bother him now and after 
breakfast he would decamp from that 
locality. The ranger and his money 
could go hang. But as Casco jauntily 
joined the group round the canvas that 
served as a breakfast table his worst fears 
were realized. Jenny looked up, not at 
him but straight at the ranger. 

“You pay me twenty-five dollar. | 
tellum who settum fire,” she said. She 
stooped and gathered one of the huge 
camp frypans in her capable hand. 

Casco heard the ranger’s reply as from 
a great distance. He was hungry and 
tired no more. He was going away from 
that camp and the wind that whistled by 
his ears interfered seriously with his hear- 
ing. He didn’t care whether he heard 
any more or not. He had seen the look 
in Jenny’s eyes as she picked up the fry- 


_ pan and he had no intention whatever of 


lingering round there. 
Casco wanted to start south, out of the 
cafion, so he could make a safe way to the 


reservation, but he had had no time to 
| plan any getaway and now Jenny’s fry- 


pan as well as the long-legged ranger 
effectually blocked any attempt at a bold 


| break. He headed up the creek. There 


| was no piace else to go. 


| bank, sobbing for breath. 


Casco splashed across the creek and 
stopped in the thick brush of the opposite 
It was as he 
thought. The vindictive Jenny, closely 
followed by the ranger, were the only ones 
trailing him. The others, left alone with 
the ready cooked breakfast, would not 
start after him for an hour, if they ever 
did. 

But there was not much comfort in 
Casco’s reflections. He could lose the 
ranger in short order, he knew. The 
ranger might be a bad man to tangle with 
at close quarters but Casco had never 


| seen the white man who could track him 


if he didn’t want to be tracked. But 


| Jenny—Casco frowned. 


Jenny was a full-blooded Wylackie and 
when a Wylackie squaw once gets thor- 


| oughly started on the job of working 
| another Indian over, that Indian gets 
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orked over, unless he leaves that place. 
Casco slipped into the brush with the 
aution of a cat. Jenny could track, he 
xnew. In their younger days, Jenny had 
racked to its death many an animal that 
Casco had wounded. 

For two hours Casco pussyfooted round 
the precipitous sides of Hell Hole, em- 
ploying every artifice he knew—and they 
were many—to cloud his trail. He swung 
across gulches on tough, slender pepper- 
woods, he crawled across banks of sliding 
shale where his track, to the ordinary eye, 
disappeared the same second he made it. 
It was hot, even without the heat from 
the big fire down the canon. Casco, 
undertrained, overfat, panted like an 
ancient lapdog. He stopped and listened. 
There was no sound of his pursuers. 
Casco grinned. 

“Jenny t’ink she damn smart. I guess 
I lose him, this time,”’ he said. Then he 
crawled carefully up the bluff at his back 
until he reached a rock ledge ten feet 
above his trail. 

Here, where he could watch his own 
back track with small danger of being 
seen, he composed himself for a much 
needed rest. Scarcely had he reached the 
ledge when a faint click of rock against 
rock came to his ear. Casco sat up in 
alarm, scanning the rock slide below him 
with anxious eyes. Then he crouched, 
not daring to breathe. Jenny, frypan 
still tightly gripped in her hand, her blaz- 
ing eyes searching for and apparently 
seeing every upturned grain of sand, 
every misplaced leaf, was following his 
trail with all the silent vindictiveness of 
a she panther. 

Casco felt his second great fear of the 
day. The she devil! He hadn’t lost 
her, then. What was worse, he couldn’t 
lose her now. A white man or an Indian 
untrained in tracking, might have passed 
under Casco’s aerie and have hopelessly 
lost the trail in the brush to the north. 
But Jenny would never do this. Casco 
knew, after one look at her method of 
tracking, that the instant she came to the 
rock bluff she would look up. He was 
treed beyond the possibility of escape. 

Just then there came from a hundred 
yards down the hill the sound of sliding 
rock and a volley of vitriolic words in the 
unmistakable tones of the ranger. Evi- 
dently he was having trouble following 
Jenny. Jenny was alone on the trail. 
Casco made his resolution then. 

He had never dared to take issue with 
ey when both stood on the same level 

ut he felt that he had a strong advan- 
tage now. He looked cautiously round 
him and grasped a rock, one that he could 
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just lift handily with both hands. He 
would drop this on the head of his vin- 
dictive consort and would then quietly 
slip away before the ranger arrived. 
Casco’s idea was to knock Jenny uncon- 
scious before she should see him and give 
the alarm. He didn’t care if he killed 
her, although his thoughts did not extend 
to that great depth of joy. Jenny would 
never be able to tell what hit her and no 
one else would be apt to track him away 
from there. 

Jenny came on slowly, head down, 
picking her way over the rocks. Casco 
raised his weapon and hunched forward a 
trifle to give it clearance over the edge of 
the shelf. A yellow jacket buzzed tenta- 
tively round his nose but Casco paid him 
no attention. He was too intent in get- 
ting the proper aim for his rock. He 
could not afford to miss. He hunched 
along cautiously a quarter of an inch, his 
elbow struck against a dry limb that lay 
beside him on the shelf; he brushed it out 
of his way and raised the rock to throw— 

With a speed almost unbelievable in 
one of her size and age, Jenny glanced up 
and sprang back as the wail of anguish 
sounded over her head. The rock 
bounced off down the hill unheeded. A 
shower of stones and rubbish followed it 
from the rock ledge. Next came Casco, 
wriggling, swearing, yelling, and brushing 
frantically at the horde of angry yellow 
jackets that buzzed round him. 

Casco hadn’t wanted to come down off 
that rock shelf, but a yellow jacket, once 
his interest is aroused, is about the busi- 
est bug in the California hills. There 
was plenty of room on the ledge for the 
several hundred irate warriors who 
poured out of the nest that Casco had 
broken when he pushed the dry limb 
aside, but they wanted all the room there 
was. Casco’let them have it. 

When he hit the rock slide, Casco tried 
to run, but Jenny still retained a firm 
hold of the frypan. The first blow put 
Casco beyond any worries about yellow 
jackets. He staggered drunkenly to his 
knees and grasped the ranger’s shirt 
sleeve as that panting young man waved 
Casco’s Nemesis back. 

“You ’rest me, boss. I tellum. I 
tellum a-a-ll ’bout fire. I like go to jail 
quick,” Casco wheezed as he dodged 
another blow from the frypan. 

On the way back to the camp Casco’s 
ears flamed through their dirt coating at 
the things his spouse said but he kept 
close to the protecting arms of the ranger. 
And he realized that his fatal mistake had 
been in fanning the flame of jealousy in 
Jenny’s bosom. 





Does Bad Luck Pursue You? 


(Continued from page 45) 


“In every relation of life no one can 
claim all the benefit, all the profit,” he 
said. ‘‘We shared the profits of Caruso’s 
golden voice not only with the singer, but 
with millions of people all over the world 
who have the chance to hear this wonder- 
ful voice for all time though the great 
throat is stilled forever. 

“Talking about not hogging it all re- 
minds me of the manner in which we 


built up a wonderfully efficient, devoted 
and loyal organization of dealers. 

“In 1905 we brought out a new talking 

machine which cost less to make and had 
features our earlier models did not pos- 
sess. Naturally we wanted to get it on 
the market as soon as possible. But 
our jobbers and dealers already were 
carrying heavy stocks, and it would 
have been useless to offer them the new 
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“My solace 
for the future” 


The following letter opens up a sub- 
ject smokers often talk about: 


W. H. TALLMADGE 
Hickory Lodge 

241 Summer Street, Stamford, 

October 27, 


Conn, 

1920 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 
Your free 

fertile soil. 

was 14 years old, 


samples of smoking tobacco fell on 
I have been a burner of the weed since I 
and now I am 78 and full of vigor. 
I never smoked Edgeworth before receiving your 
samples. It will be my solace for the future, and sev- 
eral of my friends are acquiring the habit. Thanking 
you for the compliment bestowed, I am, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. H. Tallmadge 

The ripe ages reached by pipe smokers 
are frequently dwelt on in the newspapers. 

Heré is a man ‘78 and full of vigor” who 
has been a smoker for 64 years’ running. 

A New York newspaper recently men- 
tioned a doctor of note, aged 91, who had 
been a smoker for 80 years. 

These men, ripe with experience, may not 
have lived to such fulness of years simply 
because they smoked. 

But ask them if they enjoy their pipes. 

Their morning and evening pipes are the 
solace of their days, just as they were the 
joy of their youth. 

And usually they 
have smoked so many 
kinds of pipe tobacco 
that they are good 
judges of what'is what. 

Have you found the 
pipe tobacco that is 
just what you want? 

If not, we would 
ry that you 
try Edgeworth. 

We would like 
you to pass judg- 
ment upon it. 

Edgeworth may 
or may not be just 
your kind. But 
it has proved to 
be just the right 
kind for so many 
smokers that we will make it very easy for 
you to decide whether it is your kind. 

Simply a post-card containing your ad- 
dress, also that of the dealer to whom you , 
turn for supplies, will cause us to send you 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then separated into thin, moist slices. 
To have an average pipe-load, merely rub 
a slice between the hands. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour right from the can into your pipe. 
It packs perfectly and burns evenly to the 
very bottom, getting better and better. 

For the free samples, upon which we 
would like your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 36 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay_the{jobber. 
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types before they had disposed of the 
others. 

“We could have put the new machines 
out through company stores, as was the 
practise with some other concerns in 
those days, but this would have brought 
us into competition with the jobbers and 
dealers, causing them to lose a great deal 
of money. 

“What we did do was to send a tele- 
gram to each of these jobbers and dealers, 
asking him to send us a complete inven- 
tory of his stock. Then we not only re- 
placed each old machine with a new one, 
but we rebated the difference in price, 
taking $1,000,000 dead loss on the 
transaction. 

“But how did it work out? We were 
swamped by requests from dealers and 
jobbers all over the country, many of 
them representing our rivals, asking us 
to let them sell our goods. We had won 
a reputation of protecting our business 
associates. We invested $1,000,000 and 
bought 10,000 friends—for that is the 
number our agencies grew to—and at a 
time when we had been fighting to get 
representatives they began fighting to 
get us. 

“The re is nothing that makes such an 
impression in business as being fair, and we 
tried to emph:z Size that in our policy. 

“Still, you can’t confine the square deal 
and open-handed liberality to outsiders. 
The organization that wishes to grow, ex- 
pand and do things must swallow the 
same medicine itself if it wants to thrive. 
For instance, the Victor Company, and 
as its manager, made it one of the cardinal 
points in our business religion never to let 
a faithful associate, employe, or agent go 
no matter who else wanted his job. 

“T made an enemy, for a time, of a 
man who afterwards became a high off- 
cial in the company, because I would not 
give his son an agency which belonged 
to a firm that had stood by us from the 
first. It was this concern that gave us 
our first order after we organized the 


company in 1900. Mr. Johnson was so 
scrupulously careful about avoiding all 
hint of favoritism that he would not give 
his own cousin a job and I had to beg him 
to let me do it. We kept up our organi- 
zation, and made it an instrument ready 
to meet all emergencies by making its 
personnel feel they had a better future 
there than anywhere else. There are 
about five or six men in the Victor organi- 
zation who know the secret of making 
records. Of course the general method is 
patented and on file at Washington. But 
each phonograph company has its own 
way of perfecting the process, of treating 
its records to get the best sound tone, that 
is not made public. 

“The men who know the secret in the 
Victor plant all came to us when we were 
just getting well started, and have been 
with us since. Each, in his time, had 
chances to go with other companies, at 
more money than we were paying, but 
each refused because he felt he had < 
better future with us. There was vais 
one man who came to us as a maker of 
records who left us. He was offered an 
extravagant salary by a rival company 
which, after learning all he knew, dropped 
him. Having been untrustworthy with 
us, they feared he would prove untrust- 
worthy with them, and he hasn’t been 
heard of in the industry since. 

“You hear some people say that there 
is no sentiment in business, but I say that 
a concern that has no sentiment in it isa 
darned poor concern.” 


Perhaps it was luck that lifted Leon 
Douglass out of the mass of mediocrity 
to the world’s high places. If it was, then 
the same kind of luck is waiting for 
millions of other men and women, ready 
to be picked up and put to work. For 
most assuredly neither Leon Douglass 
nor his “luck” were blind. It was the 
open eye, the restless energy, the quick 
decision plus constant application that 
supplied the lift. 





‘How | Acquired My Little Farm 


(Continued from page 29) 


grocer many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of produce, and he never questions paying 
the highest market price for any article 
he buys. 

Let me tell you how this came about. 
Those potatoes were sorted twice before 
they were boxed and every small or im- 
perfect spud was thrown to one side and 
fed to the two little pigs. In “packing, 
the finest, most uniform potatoes were 
always put in the bottom layer.’ It 
didn’t take this man’s customers long to 
find it out, and he was soon selling more 
spuds than any grocer in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘Thus we confirmed our belief that 
farming is just like any other business. 
If you put out a little better class of goods 
or put them up in a more attractive way 
than the other fellow you can always sell 
to better advantage. 

When we counted up our income for 
that first year we found that our total re- 
turns were less than $400, including $50 
received as wages for work done for 
neighbors. 


We learned too that ‘our little fruit 
and the chickens were the things that had 

paid best. Late the next spring we had 
a chance to buy, at a very low price, a 
few trees which a local nursery man had 
left over. We selected fifty trees, mostly 
peaches, and thus started a new orchard. 
We also made arrangements to sell eggs 
to the hatchery in exchange for baby 
chicks and thus got a start with leghorns, 
the variety we had decided would pay 
best when there was no other income 
from the ranch. 

By using the double-run system for our 
chicken yards, we have been able to let 
the chickens run in one yard while crop- 
ping the other. These yards are quite 
large, there being about one-quarter of 
an acre in each. In the winter months 
we sow barley or oats in one pen and when 
it is just beginning to come up turn the 
hens on it. By the time they have 
scratched out all the sprouts we have a 
new lot started in the other yard. In the 
spring we plant field corn in one yard and 
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when it is about two feet high the chick- 
ens are turned in and the other yard is 
planted. When it gets well’ started the 
fowls are given the use of both yards. 
The corn, in such highly enriched soil, 
makes wonderful growth and furnishes 
feed enough to make a material difference 
in the size of our outlay for chicken feed. 
The hens enjoy the dense shade and lay 
much better in the summer than do 
neighboring flocks which have no shade. 

After the first year we bought a cow 
and the entire manure from horse, cow 
and chickens has been used on the ranch. 
In addition to this, we have plowed under 
two cover crops of melilotus. We are 
sure this soil enrichment has been in a 
very large measure responsible for the 
splendid yields of all crops grown and for 
our constantly increasing returns. 

We have each year added to both the 
size of our orchard and the number of 
chickens. Today the entire ranch is set 
to trees, and we have three hundred 
chickens with excellent houses and all 
other essential equipment. 

The second year our income nearly 
doubled and it has increased steadily 
each year until last year our gross return 
was a trifle over $3000. This included 
wages of $365, earned mostly during the 
winter when our farm income was lowest. 
When we have brought our flock of chick- 
ens up to one thousand, as we aim to do, 
and our trees come into full bearing, and 
most of them will shortly, our gross in- 
come should easily reach $5000 a year. 

Today this ranch is reasonably worth 
$10,000 and if you think we don’t love it, 
add $2000 to that amount and submit 
your offer to my wife and children. 

After our experience with the spuds we 
have never staked so much on a single 
field crop, nor have we ever planted a 
crop which sold at extremely high prices 
the previous winter, rather choosing ones 
that moved very poorly. This system of 
selection has generally worked out satis- 
factorily, sometimes wonderfully well. 

For three reasons we have chosen 
many varieties instead of one or two in 
planting our orchard. In the first place, 
the greater portion of our products are 
now sold at our roadside stand (and by 
the way, some of the buyers of those first 
spuds are still regular customers) and we 
have learned that the greater the variety, 
the greater the number of customers at- 
tracted. Then too, by the selection of 
continuing varieties, we can supply our 
trade throughout the entire season. And 
finally, in-a year like the present, when 
frost damage has completely wiped out 
many fruits in this section, our uninjured 
varieties may be our salvation. 

You noticed in the middle of this article 
I discontinued saying I did so and so, and 
thereafter used the expression we did this 
or that. When we got out here on the 
ranch and squarely faced its problems 
and its tasks, we realized that our success 
depended largely upon coéperation. So 
we formed a little codperative society of 
our own, a very small one to be sure (only 
six members) but a mighty loyal and at 
least passably efficient one nevertheless. 

It was agreed that the children should 
be paid a fair price for all the work they 
did and that they could take a portion of | 
their earnings to purchase trees already | 
growing on the ranch. It is surprising 


how much work those youngsters did and 
how interested they are in everything 
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Side View 
Old Style Thick Model Alarm 
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sight—day or night. 


With plain dial 


Gilbert Thin-Larm No. 4585 


A new THIN-LARM clock of beautiful 
proportions. Height 7". 
all-time luminous face keeps ‘ ‘Time in 


PRICE, Radium Dial 












Width 5%". Its 
























































Side View 
New Gilbert Thin-Larm 


$4.50 
- . $3.00 


S omething New | 


fhe Gilbert Thin-larm 


UST as the old-fashioned ‘‘Tur- 

nip” of our grandfather’s day 
has given way to the modern thin 
model watch, so is the clumsy, 
ponderous, thickset Alarm Clock 
of yesterday fast giving way be- 
fore the graceful slenderness and 
beauty of the Gilbert THIN-LARM. 
It has remained for Gilbert of Win- 
sted, ‘Makers of Good Clocks 
since 1807’, to produce, perfect 
and introduce the first thin model 
alarm clock ever made. 


Nor do beauty, convenience and 
compactness begin to cover the 
subject of THIN-LARM superior- 
ity. The lustrous brilliancy of the 
new Gilbert Mirror Finish adds per- 
manency to beauty. The new bent 
glass and .natless dial enable you to 
tell the time from any angle. The 
position of thc keys insures easy 


winding, and prevents interference 
with the set keys. The new con- 
struction renders every Gilbert 
THIN-LARM as nearly dustproof as 


human ingenuity can make it. 


From the heavily-nickeled, solid 
brass case, with its silver-toned 
back bell, to the tiniest pivot or 


screw in the dependable Gilbert 
30-hour movement, every part is 
of the finest material that money 
can buy. 


And, far from least in its long 
list of unique advantages is THE 
PRICE — which makes the Gilbert 
THIN-LARM the greatest value ever 


offered in an alarm clock. 


See the new THIN-LARM at the 
best dealers everywhere, in a 
variety of styles and sizes—with 
plain or luminous dials. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Winsted, 


Conn. 


** Makers of good clocks since 1807 ”’ 


Gilbert Clocks 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


With a cup of tea; 
with a tinkling glass; 
or as the best part of an 
ice; or with fruit, serve 
Nasisco Sugar Wafers. 
Fragile, melting good, 
and with their cool, 
creamy inner layer,they 
are the perfection of 
sweets. 


ANOLA 


Sugar Wafers 


Chocolate - flavored 
strips with a creamy 
chocolate layer. Serve 
as you would Nasisco. 
Particularly delightful 
with hot cocoa or choc- 
olate. Just as enjoyable 
when served with a 
cooling beverage. 


RAMONA 


Sugar Wafers 


Chocolate - flavored 
wafers enclosing a 
creamy cocoanut filing. 
A great favorite, espe- 
cially with the young 
folk. . . Fora three- 
fold treat, serve all 
three wafers on the 
same dish—then watch 
them disappear. 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal 


Trade Mark Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








| connected in any way with the farm. They 
now own and receive the profits from 
thirty full-bearing trees. They also take 
practically entire charge of all the fruit- 
stand business, for which they receive a 
commission. Thus they are not only 
extremely valuable to us in a financial! 

| way but they are also acquiring monies 
of their own, are learning to meet people 
properly and to do business in a business- 
like manner. 

One of the most surprising things about 
farming, in our experience, is the ease 
with which one who applies himself can 
become familiar with the practical de- 
tails of farm management. This is true 
although contrary to the general belief that 
more real knowledge is required in farm- 
ing than in most other businesses. In no 
other occupation are men so considerate, 
so willing to help a beginner as are farm- 
ers. Many atime has a neighbor dropped 
his work to show us how to do something 
we did not understand. 

Then there is that splendid organiza- 
tion, the Farm Bureau, always glad to 
advise and to help solve our individual 
problems. Through the adoption of the 
“long system” of pruning, which its ex- 
perts have so clearly demonstrated, we 
have increased the production of our 
orchard remarkably. 

We have also taken three of the corre- 
spondence courses given by the College 
of Agriculture and found them decidedly 
practical and helpful. 

From the very first, we have made it 
an unfailing practise never to visit or 
work for a neighbor without bringing 
back some fact or theory which we had 

| not known before. After eight years we 
are still regularly able to do this, 

Above all we sincerely believe that 
every member of our little association is 
happier and more healthful and that the 
children are more resourceful, more efh- 
cient and yet more considerate of their 
fellows than would have been possible had 
we continued to live in the swirl and tur- 
moil of the city, and so, as far as we are 
concerned, all bridges are burned—we are 
in the country “for keeps.” 


Next month the winner of the thira prize 
in Sunset’s ‘‘Little Farm’’ contest 
tells his experiences. 


Lovely Day! 


(Continued from page 31) 


up the ditch and started for the corrals, 
| with the boys behind hazing them on like 
demons. If the boss had been in his right 
mind he might have sent a man or two to 
swing the herd round the camp but, as [ 
said, sanity wasn’t any too plenty that 
day, and the first thing I knowed I could 
hear a landslide of beef rolling down on me 
through the dark and it seemed likely 
they would tromp the fire and the supper 
and everything into the sand as they 
passed. Of course I could have clumb up 
on the wagon and let her go, but I had 
worked hard on that supper—specially so 
with a pot roast of beef that I had been 
nursing like a teething baby for four 
hours—and I wouldn’t give it up without 
! a struggle. Before I had time to plan any 
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campaign a “big pa ebaiiaeied eas 
-yed steer bulged into the firelight, trying 
to hold back but pushed on by the weight 
of the mob behind, and I snatched up a 
old running iron that I used to stir the 
fire and fetched him a wallop across his 
damp blue nose. He grunted and blowed 
and backed up, and then I waded right’on 
till I split the herd and they went scuffling 
and bowling by on either side of the fire. 

“Well,” says I to myself as the dust 
begun to settle, “thank the stars this day 
is over at last, and I’ll have a chance to 
be quiet and cool and sensible again.’ 

But the day wasn’t over for me yet by 
a considerable batch. About that time a 
new man rode into camp and passed the 
time of night with me. His name don’t 
matter. He lived two or three miles from 
there and was harmless in most ways, but 
he was that meanest of animals, a he- 
gossip. He tied his horse nearby and 
seemed to be waiting for the boys to come 
back from the corrals and then I got busy 
dishing up the supper and forgot all about 
him till I happened to notice him talking 
to Al Stidder in the shadow of the chuck 
box. It aint just my habit to listen in on 
private talk, but I caught a word or two 
of this that made me throw my ears 
forward like a surprised horse. 

“No, there can’t be no mistake,” the 
he-gossip was saying to Al. “I was in the 
mesquit not two hundred yards from your 
house. This here strange man rode up to 
the house and your wife come out and 
seemed glad to see him, and then he on- 
saddled and throwed his horse in the 
pasture like he belonged there, and went 
into the house. That’s all know. *Taint 
none of my business, of course, but—” 

Al stepped up and took down the cook’s 
thirty-thirty from a scabbard at the back 
of the wagon seat and then run to his horse 
that was still standing by, saddled. 

“Hey! What you want with that gun?” 
I called. 








“You mind your cook pots,” he snapped | 


back as he slung in the spurs and loped 
off into the dark. 

“What’s the matter? Al! AI!” bawled 
the boss who was setting by the fire, but 
Al was out of hearing. “Does anybody 
know what ails that hammerhead?” 
asked the boys. 

The he-gossip started round the chuck 
box, anxious, I reckon, to astonish the 
world with his news, but he was a smaller 

man than me and | caught him and shoved 
him back into the dz ak against the wagon 
wheel, with my h:z and on “his throat. 

“Listen!” said I in a low growl. “I 


he | 


heard what you told Al but nobody else | 


is going to. You like to talk, but if I ever 
find that anybody in the country but us 
knows about Mrs. Stidder and that 
strange man, I’ll hunt you up and break 
that active jaw of yours, sabe? You 
haven’t been near Stidder’s ranch today, 
and you haven't: seen Al’s wife, nor no 
man— have you! 
“All right,” he gurgled, as I let up on 
his wind pipe enough for him to talk. 
“T’mmum. ’Taint none of my business—” 
“How far have you rode your horse?’ 
“Just from my ranch tonight.” 

“All right,” said I. “I’m going to 
borrow him, and mind you be just as sur- 
prised as anybody. Mum, remember!” 

“What in time’s got into this gang?” 
: yelled the boss as I galloped round the 
fire to the he-gossip’s horse. “You Spike! 
Where you going?” 
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Send It Now 


Watch the white teeth it brings 


Send the coupon for this ten-day test. 
The results on your teeth will surprise 
and delight you. 


Millions brush teeth in this new way. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Half the world over it is bringing whiter, 
cleaner teeth. See what it brings to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science has found ways to fight 
the film on teeth. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 


It dims the teeth, clouds their beauty, 
causes most tooth troubles. And no tooth 
paste, until lately, could effectively 
combat it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other diseases. 


Now we combat it 


Now we have ways to combat it. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Modern dentists urge their 
daily use. 

Both are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a scientific tooth paste. 
And other factors are used with them to 
bring five desired effects. 


Watch the change in a week 


Make this free test and watch how 
your teeth improve. In a week you will 
gain a new idea in teeth cleaning. 

Pepsodent acts in five ways, includ- 
ing film removal. It multiplies the sali- 
vary flow—Nature’s great tooth pro- 
tecting agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause decay. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every appli- 
cation brings five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 








These things are essential. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons for them in the book we send. 
It will bring to your home a new era in 
teeth cleaning. Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free °” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 140, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Hanes 5 Big Features 


1 Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders made with service 
doubling lap seam, They fit right and have lots 
of give for every motion, 





Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap or roll. Fits 
2 snugly around your neck always, and keeps the 
wind out. 
Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and bet- 
ter than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly, 
they won't flare or rip from the sleeve. 
Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched a special 
way that really keeps it closed. 
m@ Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through re- 
J peated washing. They don’t bunch over the tops 
of your shoes. They fit always. 


You’ll Get Top Comfort 
and Bottom Prices in 


Hanes Winter Underwear 


You'll be mighty thankful for Hanes Winter Underwear when 
you have to shiver out of the sheets, those nippy mornings this 
winter. But when you pull that warm, cottony fabric up around 
your legs, it will thaw the chills right out of you. It snugs firm 
and close without the least trace of bind. 

And right now you can get Hanes Winter Underwear at a 
tremendous reduction in price. There’s a big drop in the Hanes 
prices this year. Hanes is so full of comfort, durability and 
service that it stands head and shoulders above any underwear 
at anywhere near its price. ; 

Look at those wear-giving features listed in the illustration. 
Realize that the fine quality buttons are put on to stay, and 
that the buttonholes hold their shape and won’t break. Hanes 
value is in a class by itself. 

We know what satisfaction Hanes Underwear will hand out. 
And the Hanes Guarantee assures you that satisfaction. Read it. 

e Hanes Winter Underwear at your dealer’s. It includes 
warm, sturdy, heavyweight union suits, and shirts and drawers, 
as well as mediumweight, silk trimmed union suits that extra 
warm-blooded men are so keen about. 

Hanes for Boys—lIf you're the parent of a healthy, lively 
boy, you'll give him the cold weather protection he needs by 
fitting him out with Hanes Boys’ Union Suits. Made in sizes 
from 2 to 16 years. Two to four year sizes have drop seat. 


Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely — every 
thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you with Hanes, write us 
ammediately. 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nout Sumner ou'0l want bo yurar Manes Nacaseek Vis Seat! 














“Crazy,” I answered, swinging a quirt 
round my head. “Be back by morning.” 

I didn’t have no doubts of Mrs. Stidder. 
She put in so much work trying to reform 
Al that she couldn’t possibly have any 
time for another man and, besides, she 
was the stiff sharp straight-mouthed 
kind of a woman that is just about as 
likely to travel crooked as a steel-jacketed 
bullet. But many a married man seems to 
think it is kind of religious to be jealous 
of his wife, and I’ve noticed that if he is 
a little scared of her at ordinary times 
he puts all the more blood and thunder 
into his jealousy when he gets the chance. 
Al wasn’t specially fierce or reckless, but 
he hankered to have people think he was, 
and that very fool state of mind 1s re- 
sponsible for more killings than you'd ever 
believe. If there really ‘should happen to 
be a strange man round the Stidder place 
for some reason or other when Al rode 
in there with his eyes full of dust and his 
naturally scrambled brains all frizzled up 
by that day’s sun—well, I quit thinking 
and swung my quirt again. 

I happened to know that stretch of 
country pretty well and remembered that 
there were several long crooks in the road 
that could just as well be cut off even 
in the dark, so I quit the road altogether 
and picked a hot yellow star to steer 
by and then it was lope, trot, lope, trot, 
lope, trot, up sandwashes, along cow trails 
through the mesquit and across bare flats. 
I knowed we must be making better time 
than Al’s tired horse could. After about 
two hours I raised the light of Stidder’s 
ranch and I rode up and tied my horse 
under the black of a big live oak by the gate 
and sneaked toward the lighted window. 

When I looked in through the window 
I was mighty glad I had got there before 
Al. There was a man on the premises, all 
right. He was lolled down in a chair with 
his back to me so I couldn’t see much but 
the top of his head, but he was smoking a 
pipe and seemed a whole lot at home, 
while Mrs. Stidder, on the other side of 
the table from him, was mixing something 
in a big bowl and smiling down at him 
very friendly. I took a good long look and 
then sunk down under a rosebush by the 
window, feeling considerable shook up and 
thinking of all I had ever read or heard 
about the deceivingness of women. While 
I was wondering whether to stay and mix 
in the row that was coming or to hike 
back to camp and leave Al to do the usual 
thing that you read about in newspapers, 
I heard the hoofs of a stale horse come 
clumping down the road and stop at the 
gate, and then a man’s spurs clinked 
across the yard and A! dawned into the 
dim light above me. 

When Al seen the picture inside the 
kitchen one corner of his mouth lifted up 
till it showed his teeth and his eyes slitted 
till they looked like a mad cat’s and then, 
as I heard the hammer click under his. 
thumb, I rose up and grabbed the rifle. 
He was so surprised at first that I near 
got the’ gun away from him, but as we 
swung round and the light struck my face 
he cussed me for a meddler under his 
breath and took a new holt. Al didn’t 
look like a strong man, but he was one of 
these skinny kind of Texans that are built 
of rawhide and piano wire and I soon 
found I had my hands full. For different 
reasons neither of us wanted to disturb 
the folks inside, so we wrastled without a 
word, twisting and straining and puffing 
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and ‘circling ontil we had’ worked along 
the’ house a good} fifteen feet from the 
window. Then Al hooked his spur round 
my leg and down we plumped, and the 
rie went off with a bang that sounded 
like acannon. The noise stunned us for 
a little, and as we laid still we heard the 
screen door at the back kicked open. 

“Who’s there?’ bawled a man’s voice. 

‘What’s coming off out here?” and then 
spurred boots come round the corner of 
the house and the stranger stepped into 
the light of the window with Al’s old 
shotgun in his hands. At that Al give 
a sort of a snorting gulp and left the rifle 
in my hands and faded away into the dark. 
It come to me pretty sudden that I didn’t 
really have no personal business with the 
strange gentleman, so I scrambled up and 
made across the yard towards my horse. 
The man couldn’t see us, of course, but 
he could hear us, and he showed some 
nerve and considerable curiosity. 

“Come back here, you!” he yelled. 
“Stop or I'll shoot!” 

And then he done it, with both barrels 
—one! two! I heard a charge sing by but 
got to my horse without no damage and 
as I was ontying | heard Al lope off up the 
road. I had the freshest horse, so I caught 
up with him in a few hundred yards and 
then we let our mounts joggle down to a 
walk. I was bulging with several ques- 
tions, not to mention a whole lecture on 
marriage and morals and murder, but I 
reckoned it was Al’s lead, so we rode along 
for several minutes without a_ word. 
Pretty soon I heard the queerest possible 
sound in the hot sweaty dark—Al’s teeth 
were chattering just as if he was half froze. 
Then he swung his horse close to mine and 
put his hand on my shoulder as if he was 
too weak to stick in the saddle, and I could 
feel that he was shaking all over. 

‘What’s the matter!” I slipped my 
arm round him. “Did that man hit you?” 

‘No, I aint sh-shot,” he chattered. 
“I’m just sort of s-sick. Oh, Spike! that 
m-m-man—” 

I was a little disgusted. It was all right 
for him to repent of his foolishness at the 
last minute and dig out, but to let cow- 
ardice strike him like paralysis, and 
sniffle and shiver and shake about it— 

“What about that man?” said I. ‘Who 
is he, anyway?” 

“He’s my brother,” groaned Al, “my 
b-brother that lives over the line in New 
M-Mexico. Here he’s rode a hundred and 
f-fifty miles to see me and I—and I—” 

I always hate to hear a man cry; there’s 
something too horrible about it. And Al 
regularly cried, with great gasps that 
sounded like a burro when he’s about to 
bray, and it jarred my nerves worse than 
the bang of that shotgun had. 

“Oh, come!” said I, with my teeth on 
edge. “Chirk up! It’s all over and it 
didn’t go no farther than a slight mison- 
derstanding. We'll reach the railroad to- 
morrow and then you can make it back 
home in the evening and listen to your 
brother tell what a dangerous country you 
live in, with desparadoes shooting round 
outside the house every night. And look!” 
I went on, pointing to where the lightning 
was flashing and flaring in a thunderhead 
above the mountains. “We’re going to 
get a change of weather, thank the good 
Lord!” 

“Thank the g-good Lord!” echoed Al, 
but mebbe he wasn’t thinking about the 
weather. 


~ 
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Sharply Useful Cutlery 
For Every Cutting Need 
HARP, long-lasting cutlery for 


every man, woman and child. Quality 
cutlery made by experts whose creed 
is never to let a poor knife go out where a 
gocd one should be. 
Enjoy the unique experience of carving with 
2 really sharp carver—‘‘Universal.”’ 
Slice your bread with a knife that is keen to 
please at every stroke—‘‘Universal”’ 
Shave with a regular razor that is a treat to 
the face—‘‘Universal’’ 
Whittle with a pocket knife that is sharply 
responsive—‘‘Universal’’ 
Use shears that cut straight ‘o ‘he point, 
true to the line—‘‘Universal’”’ 
You can tell by the feel and the ring of steel that 
“Universal” has real quality. ou can7prove it 
pal ea lasting satisfaction by every cutting test 
and task. Cheaply made cutlery means to cut 
but has no means to do it. ‘“Universal’’ cuts by 
oodness and sharpness of highest grade steel. 
hat’s why it has given satisfaction for over half 
a century—that’s why its service is worth more 
than its price. 


“UNIVERSALIZE” YOUR CUTTING 


Write for Booklet No. 129 
“The Un versalized Ho ne”’ 
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Master Cutlers for over Halt a Cie 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK - New Britain, Ct. 
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The Goldfish Bowl 


“Say girl,” he rushed on, “‘this aint no 
time to blat about the right my feelings 
for ye give me. You come home to my 
Maw on the ranch. She’ll welcome you 
and keep you right, till ye’re done with 
this here beast.” 

“Mister Dane, you crazy!” 

“T aint forgetting you’re a wife. I'll 
wait till—till you’ve forgot your hurt. 
My Maw—she’ll mother you—’ 

“Oh, you all wrong. You think I feel 
like that. Not now, not never! Please 
excuse. Go quick, quick!” 

“So? -—Well, never mind me,” he gulped 
bravely. “Tust the same you got to stay 
with Maw and I'll fix him!” 

“No, no, you go. Then we speak later, 
in your car, I promise—” 

“What is it'ye’re up to?” 

“Turn your car round. Then I come 
tell you. Two, three minutes, then I 
come speak with you, maybe go with 
you—if you go now, now- she en- 
treated frantically. 

“Don’t it beat all!’ Dane whirled on 
his heel and stalked reluctantly to his 
car. Teresa paused an instant lest he 
turn. Then she flew to the copse. When 
Dane looked back the oaks already hid 
her from his view. He stood a moment 
listening. The house was silent as a tomb. 
Suddenly decided, he hurried away. 

Through the copse Teresa sped to the 
flat stone on which she had been playing 
her strange game. ‘The leaves, still 
smouldering when she flung her apron 
over them, had burned holes in it here 
and there. She snatched it off, carefully. 
A little pile of ashes lay underneath. 
The apron fell from her limp hand, 
covering her burnt offering again. With 

long, gasping sigh of great relief she 
turned and looked at the house, fascinated 
yet fearful as if her weird activities would 
have a grave, irrevocable effect. Then 
she crept away. 


ET up you, Horse!’ The way Mr. 
Gordon uttered it made of the word 
horse an epithet of truly blasting scorn. 

“We're getting there,” Strong soothed 
him. 

“In my bus we'd have been getting 
home by now.” 

‘“More’n likely that mule of mine would 
of yanked that measly snorter of yourn 
t’other way round!” 

“Say, if your critter is that spry, mebbe 
you'll let it pull ole crowbait here down- 
hill? I aint hankering to spend all night 
along the road. It’s after two alre ady!” 

“Now you be good, Tom, or I'll have 
you catch the mule out of the pasture lot. 
He acts powerful shrinking like when he 
sees the hitching rope.” 

“You made me believe you fetched that 
rope along for ole man Carhart. T’ll use 
it on no respectable kind-hearted mule.” 

“Hush! What was that?” 

A report rang out and echoed dully 
through the hills. Startled, John Strong 
checked his horse and listened. On either 
side the brush-covered slopes shut off their 
view. The echoes ceased. Again the 
audible hush of the heat-racked hills. 

“Gittap!” They jogged along. Pres- 


ently, rounding a slight curve, they saw 
the Carhart shack squatted on the hill a 


(Continued from page 23) 


good two hundred yards ahead, off to the 
right. There was something unexpressi- 
bly repellent about its appearance, not 
explained by its ramshackle lopsidedness. 
It resembled a swarthy weather-beaten 
face evilly lurking over a bulging shoulder. 
A low receding brow was the eaveless 
roof that slope d back from the top of the 
two lone windows. Between them, the 
front door under its little pent roof sagged 
like a flattened nose. The windows were 
a pair of eyes glaring white fire, with the 
sun blazing mercilessly full into them—a 
sun that seemed to center all its feral fury 
squarely into those eyes. 

‘“ 2 ; - 

I thought we was close when we heard 
that shot,” Strong whispered. 

“Shot nothing!” Gordon jibed. “Folks 
like yourself that drive horses don’t know 
yet that machines have tires and tires 
will bust.” 

“Well now! And busting tires will 
scare young folks crazy like it does them 
two yonder? Aint you got no eyes at 
all?” 

Strong pointed to a roadside oak tree 
a little distance away. Its drooping 
branches almost hid a small car headed 
toward them. 

A man was making hurriedly for the 
car. He stopped and looked excitedly be- 
hind him from where a girl came running 
in obvious fright. The man caught her 
in his arms and held her an instant, 
anxiously questioning her. She clung to 
him silently, terrified, it seemed. He 
picked her up and carried her to the 
waiting car. Not until then did he dis- 
cover the buggy with the two men in it. 
They saw him drop the girl and point 
them out to her. 

“Tony Almida’s girl,” Strong whispered. 

“Yeah—Mrs. Carhart!” The marshal 
drawled the last two words with a peculiar 
emphasis, implying nastiness. 

“That’s John, the widow Dane’s boy. 
Square’s a die, I know,” the older man 
vouched, as if he meant to refute the 
marshal’s implication. 

““Yeah—but who done the shooting?” 

“Sure now it was a shot, are you! 
That’s a machine there, aint it, with 
tires on it that will bust!” 

“Let’s have a look at them. Can’t you 
make that horse get up, John Strong?” 

Strong could and did, with a little 
persuasion. Before he halted the animal 
beside the car he whispered: 

“You, Tom Gordon—if it zs a shot, old 
Carhart’s asia is sure to be back of 
it somewheres. Go slow!” 

The men climbed out of the narrow 
buggy. Strong led the horse into the 
shade beside the road and hitched it there. 
“Hello,” he said. 

Dane returned his greeting. Teresa re- 
mained silent, staring at the newcomers 
with frightened eyes. 

“Had any blowouts, Dane?” the mar- 
shal spoke up bluntly. “We thought we 
heard the crack of one a bit ago.” 

“Sure, me too. I thought it was my 
tires.” 

“Yeah—and it scared you so, you had 
to take the lady in your arms!’ Gordon 
walked round the car, testing its tires that 


were sunk to the rims in the deep soft 
dust. “Nothing wrong with them,” he 
challenged. 

Dane flushed angrily. Before he could 
utter the retort he was trying for Strong 
asked: 

“Is Mr. Carhart about? We came to 
see him on a little business.’ 

Dane hesitated and glanced at Teresa, 
waiting for her to answer. She w as stand- 
ing alone, away from the men, ignoring 
them with w hat seemed almost defiance 
in her tense expectancy of things beyond 
their ken. 

At last Dane replied: “I have not seen 
him.” 

“Been killing chickens or something, 
Mrs. Carhart?” the marshal inquired 
casually. 

A startled “Oh!” escaped the girl’s 
lips. She looked helplessly from Dane to 
Strong as if hoping for some hint from 
them as to the marshal’s meaning. 

“T see bloodstains on your dress, that’s 
all,” Gordon explained grimly. ‘‘We’ll all 
go find Mr. Carhart now. You, Dane, 
lead the way, with the lady. I guess you 
aint forgot where he’s at!’ 


BEFORE they could stir there was a 
crashing in the brush. Teresa had 
darted up the hill. They could see her an 
instant longer, twisting and dodging 
among the trees, then lost sight of her as 
she turned toward the top of the little 
knoll. All three dashed in pursuit. 

They intercepted her as she was reach- 
ing for the sugarsack on the flat stone in 
the copse. It was Strong who stopped 
her. The panting marshal, last to arrive, 
pursed his lips but was too breathless for 
the whistle with which he meant to express 
his surprise. 

Gingerly he lifted a corner of the sack. 
“Trying to make sure they burned it, 
did she? Blood on this, too. We’ll leave 
it lay exactly as we found it.” 

“Nobody would try to burn that cloth 
on top of a bare rock, marshal,’ Dane 
interposed, “with the small bit of kind- 
ling that heap of ashes was.” 

“You don’t say,” Gordon sneered. 
“And where was you when you heard the 
shot?” 

“In the brush, somewheres back there 
above the road.” 

“And the lady?” 

‘‘I—she—I don’t know where she was!” 

“But you was expecting her to come 
a-running to you as soon as the shot was 
fred!” 

“T don’t know nothing about a shot,” 
young Dane declared sullenly. 

“Hold on there, marshal,” Strong 
interrupted sharply. “We aint here to 
badger this young feller. We come to see 
Carhart.” 

“Yeah—and I figure we'll be finding 
him in this here brush close by.” 

“T know you do,” the other answered 
dryly. ‘Seems to me, though, his house 
is where I'd go first if I went calling on 
a man.” 

“Well, you're calling too. Who's 
omen you?” 

Come on, Dane, if you’ ’ve a mind to,” 
Strong urged pleasantly, “and you too, 
Missus, let’s us go rout Carhart from his 
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after- dinner nap. I know he’s got the 
habit.” 

“I couldn’t trust myself to face the 
dirty skunk, Mr. Strong,” the young man 
exclaimed vehemently. 

“Be careful what you say, young feller,’ 
the marshal announced pompously, “‘it 
will be held against you.” 

Strong took the young man’s arm and 
quietly urged him along. ‘‘We’ll look for 
Carhart in his house, marshal, before 
barking up your tree further.” 

“T’ll stick to mine,’ Gordon blurted. 

But he did not. As the other men 
started, Teresa who had stood as one 
tensely awaiting a sudden fateful happen- 
ing, flung herself into their path. 

“No, no, not the house,” she cried 
frantically. ‘You must not to disturb 


him. I say you must not to enter. Is it 
not my house? I say keep out; keep 
out!” 


“Hah, now you're talking,” the mar- 
shal broke in. ‘‘We’ll all go now.” 

“TI say no, no, no!” The girl shrilled 
hysterically, barring their way with out- 
stretched hands. 

“My God! Look at her hand! You, 
Gordon, look!” Strong exclaimed choking. 
He pointed at Teresa’s palm which was 
smeared and clotted with dried blood 
round a deep gaping wound. Hastening 
to her side, the old man put his arm about 
her and held her hand for the marshal to 
see. 

“*There’s motive for you,” 
“You come with me, Dane,’ 
“Strong, you bring the girl.” 


Gordon cried. 
’ he ordered. 


the 


Shoving Dane ahead of him, 
marshal started for the house. Along 


the narrow trail the four trudged in single 
file. Emerging from the copse the red 
heat smote them like a furnace opening. 
They tore through the pomegranate 
hedge, across the littered dooryard. 

Before the front door Dane halted. 
Even the marshal hesitated. The sun- 
glare flared back at them from the house, 
barring the m as with a blazing shield. 

“Get i in,” the marshal croaked hoarsely. 

Strong and the girl had stopped out in 
the dooryard. He had to hold her up, she 
trembled so. He led her to a tap from 
which some water trickled and washed 
the wounded hand. 

“Blood on the floor!” the marshal 
Ww hispere od. They were in the hallway. 

“Her hand!” Dane, too, spoke softly. 

To their right an open doot showed the 
kitchen empty, -a clutter of empty dishes 
still on the table. The cat dozed in, the 
sun on the box before the window. 

A grunt from Dane, involuntarily. 
Gordon turned sharply. Following Dane’s 
stare he saw the knife stuck in the door of 
Jethro’s own room. He swore-under his 
breath and tried the blade. It stuck 
firmly. 

“In there?” 

“Bolted inside,” 

“How do you 
snapped. 

“Tried it.” 

“About the bolt, I mean.” 

“There’s no keyhole.” 

Gordon snorted and tiptoed off to the 
end of the hallway where a screen door 
opened on the sleeping deck. At his 
touch a rusty hinge screeched, so loud in 
the deathly silence that both men started. 

“Not there. We'll bust this door.” 
Gordon was back again. They took up 


he muttered. 
Dane volunteered. 
know?” the marshal 


The Goldfish Bowl: 


the bench that lay sprawling on the 
kitchen floor. Their blows shook the 
whole crazy house. But after three or 


four they ripped the hinge screws out of 
the soft wood. The door sagged inward. 

Outside Strong held the girl i in his arms 
trying to bathe her temples. She had 
swooned. Perhaps from the pain of 
cleansing the ugly irritated wound; per- 
haps from a terror no one yet understood. 


HE room which the other two entered 

was an exact duplicate of the kitchen. 
Only there was no exit like that to the 
pantry off the other room. And even less 
furniture. A broad shelf beneath the 
single window, some two feet off the floor. 
On the wall opposite an antiquated, long 
rifle, resting on wooden pegs. Hanging 
from them, a pair of ragged overalls, a 
hunting coat, a powder-horn, relics—horn 
and rifle—brought west by Jethro’s 
father, a scion of cavaliers, come to roam 
these hills for gold. 

Flies swarmed buzzing in the far 
corner which loomed darkly beyond the 
flood of light streaming through the win- 
dow. A couch stood there. It seemed as 
if there was nobody left alive in this world 
except the buzzing flies—and those two 
men who stood blinking, strangely awed, 
beside the battered door. 

Yes, that was jetnic Carhart on the 
couch. But he was dead. 

“God, what a sight!’ The marshal 
drew the only cover, a crumpled deerskin, 
over the stark shape. It lay face to the 
wall. The massive back, below ‘the 
shoulder-blades, had been __ literally 
shredded by a load of slugs at close range. 

“No gun I ever seen would maul] a man 
like that,” Dane muttered. Shuddering, 
he turned. Observing the ancient rifle, 
he added: ““A gun as old as that, meb- 
be—” 

“There’s one as old,” the marshal 
spoke triumphantly. “Right handy— 
It’s it/” he exulted. “It has been fired just 
a bit ago. Smell!” 

By its wide muzzle Gordon snatched up 
an antiquated horse pistol which lay on 
the floor close by the window shelf. He 
flourished it in the young man’s face. 

“Now then, Dane,” the stout man 
rumbled, “I figured you knew too much 
about why you couldn’t have done it. 


Here is the*gun you done it with! You 
are my prisoner!” 
“You go to hell, you fool—”’ Dane 


sprang for his tormentor. 
“Resist an officer, would you’ 
“What’s going on here? Quiet, Dane. 
Hold on there, marshal!” Strong stood 
in the doorway. ‘Then, as the two fell 
apart and he saw the thing on the couch: 


“Carhart—dead!” 


’ 
4 


“Murdered,” the marshal exclaimed. 
“With this!” He held up the pistol. 
Say,” he shouted, in sudden alarm, 
“where is the woman? You let her 


sneak—you—”’ 

“She fainted. I laid her on some straw 
under that old wagon shed,” Strong an- 
swered quietly, pointing through the 
window. He turned on his heel and 
walked to the couch. Then he moved 
about the room, examining its details 
closely. Presently he paused before the 
window, in deep thought. 

Gordon stood where he could biock 
any attempt of Dane’s to reach the door 
and at the same time watch the girl 
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“If that girl stirs, 


through the window. 
| got to 


Strong, I call on you to get her. 
watch my prisoner.” 


*‘Marshal, it’s awkward business to 


make a false arrest. Where is your evi- 
dence?” Strong spoke with cool author- 
ity. 


“On that there couch for one thing. 
This gun here’s another. The man and 
the girl are both mixed up in this. The 
Court can fix the blame between them. 
I done my duty.” He spoke with less 
bluster, a little defensively. 

“I see the door was bolted inside. 
There is no other way of getting in or 
out. And nary a knothole big enough in 
the walls or the ceiling to stick that old 
horse pistol through.” 

“No need of that,” the marsha 
countered. “They used it in here and left 
it lay a-purpose before they got out by 
the window to burn that bloodstained rag 
and beat it.” 

“Come here, marshal,’ Strong de- 
manded, ‘‘and look at the window.” 

“You back up in that corner till I look 
and don’t you move, Dane,” Gordon 
rumbled. “Lord help you for telling 
me not to tote a gun,” he said to Strong. 

“Now what about this window?” 

“Tt’s nailed on the inside, that’s all.” 

“Y eah—I know what you’ re aiming for. 
Suicide! You’re way off, Strong,” the 
marshal fairly crowed now. “There lies 
the body. And here on the floor, six, 
seven feet away, the pistol lay.” 

He placed the weapon, which he had 
been clutching by the muzzle, back on the 
floor where he had found it. “Right here 
it lay,” he boasted. 

“Yes, Gordon, there it lay. But before 
it fell theré, it had ‘been lying here!” 
Strong took the pistol and laid it on the 
window shelf, fitting it carefully in a spot 
where its outline was clearly traced in the 
dust that thickly covered the shelf. The 
muzzle of the weapon protruded just 
beyond the edge of the shelf. 

“What do I care where it lay before 
the killing?” Gordon taunted. ‘I found 
it here, eight feet from the couch. Some 
reach for a suicide, aint it, that’s as dead 
as that one was the minute!the shot was 
fired.” 

“Not suicide—” Strong began 

“Damn you, the girl has sneaked!” 
Glancing up through the window, Gordon 
had seen the straw pile vacant. “You} 
with your yarns—Strong, I call on you t6 } 
guard Dane!” The marshal rushed for 
the door. Before he reached it a startled? 
curse escaped him. He staggered back. 4 

Teresa stood in the doorway. She wag): 
deathly pale. Long streamers of black ; 
hatr framed her face in which the eyes ' 
shone dark and deep, strangely exalted. | 
Her lips were parted and the finely | 
rounded chin was lifted showing the: 
slender olive throat. She was so smati ! 
and yet she dominated that room. 

Slowly she entered and crossed the ! 
room. Gordon fell back before her. At - 
the couch she stopped. Stonily calm she 
lifted the wretched deerskin. A shudder : 
passed through her and quickly she 
dropped the cover. She sank to her knees, 
and_ lifting high her arms and face as if in 
prayer, she spoke softly: 

“Jesu Maria, it is done. 
miracle—it is done!” 

It was Gordon who first broke the 
silence. ‘‘Miracle—hell! It’s nearly 
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lose a drop of ink or take in a drop of water. 
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use it still writes perfectly. 
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three, Strong. I gotta take these two to 
town. We'll start right now. Lady, this 
man Dane is my prisoner for the murder 
of yourhusband. You too, come with me.” 

Uncomprehendingly she looked at 
Gordon. He, snatching a rope from the 
pegs on the wall, stalked over to Dane. 

a got no bracelets. Hold out your 
hands!” 

“Never mind. I come peaceable,” 
Dane said. 

Now Teresa grasped the purport of the 
marshal’s words. Slowly she rose and 
went to him. 

“No, no, you very wrong. John Dane 
not kill my husband. I—oh, thank the 
blessed Virgin—I, Teresa Almida, kill 
sothro Carhart. The great miracle; it is 
done!’ 

*She’s lying, marshal, she couldn’t 
have done it,’ desperately cried young 
Dane. “Good God, man, can’t you 
reason? If you must have your way, take 
me!” 

“Shut up yer yammering! Suicide, 
miracle—say, what got into this bunch?” 
Gordon roared. ‘‘A man lies murdered, 
and his wife’s caught running off with a 
lover—” 

“You lie, you dirty hound—” And 
Dane had Gordon by the throat. 

774) ” . by n . 

Stop!” Strong’s ringing base rose 
above the din. ‘Dane, bring methat little 
box there, on the ground, at your feet!” 
The youth obeyed, releasing his opponent. 

“You, marshal—it was not suicide or 


| miracle, nor murder neither. Jethro 


Carhart was killed. And two are mixed 
up in the killing,’ John Strong spoke 
gravely. 

He pointed a long gnarled finger to a 
curious, incongruous trifle in that stark 
charnel room. In the fierce light it was a 
crystalline bauble, but still now, un- 


| stirred with life, lethal. It stood, close to 
| the pistol, on the shelf in the sun-flooded 
| window. It was the goldfish bowl. 
| Splashes of water in the dust round it had 
| barely dried. 





“This’—John Strong’s fingernail rang 
on the glass bowl—“‘is one of the two. 
The other is the sun. Together they 
killed Jethro Carhart.” 

“You think that your yarn will get 
them off?” the marshal blustered. 

“Wait, Gordon,” Strong commanded, 

“and watch.” 

While speaking the old man had taken 
from the box handed him by Dane a 
small bright object and placed it in a tiny 
circle of vivid light a little to the left of 
the pistol. Dane had crept close, drawn 
irresistibly by a strange fascination. 
Even Gordon watched intently. 

Teresa’s faint voice broke the silence of 
their watching. “My goldfish bowl,” she 
said, “it was so pretty. He brought it 
here and the cat he made to eat the fish. 
And so I killed him—” 

As if to refute her statement, there was 
the puff of a tiny explosion. The small 
bright object skittered to the floor. It 
was a percussion cap, fired by the sun. The 
same way that one like it, in the pistol, 
had set off barely an hour ago the charge 
that killed Jethro Carhart, “kicking” the 
pistol to the floor with its own recoil. 

“The sun, and the goldfish bowl acting 
like a burning glass, these two have killed 
this man,” John Strong spoke gravely. 
“At that, I tell you, never a suicide ar- 
ranged more surely for his death than 
him!” 
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Mystery Cake 


Can you name 1t? 


HE first Royal Mystery Cake Contest created 
a countrywide sensation. Here is another 
cake even more wonderful. Who can give it a 
name that will do justice to its unusual qualities? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal 
Baking Powder. Will you make it and name it? 


$500 For The Best Names 


For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. For the 
second, third, fourth and fifth choice, we will pay $100, $75, 
$50 and $25 respectively. Anyone may enter the contest, 
but only one name from each person will be considered. 


All names must be received by December 15th, In case of 
ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each 
tying contestant. Do’not'send your'cake. Simply send the 
name you suggest, with your own namie and address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
138 WILLIAM STREET NEW. YORK 


HOW TO MAKE IT 


a] aoe level measurements for all materials 
1) cup shortening 4 teaspoons Royal 
' } 1% cups sugar « Baking Powder 
| Grated rind of val orange. 1 cup milk 
1 egg and lyolk i{14% squares ¢1', oz.) of 
cups flour unsweetened cho 
teaspoon salt olate (melted) 
“am shortening, add sugarand grated oran nd. 
yolks. Sift toyrether flour, an and 
w Powder and add alternately with milk; 
lastly fold in bes atenegg white. Divide batter intotwa 
parts. To one part add the chocolate. Put by tab | 
| spoonfuis, hai iting dark and light batter, into. three 
| greas dlay sake pans, Bake in méderate oven 20min 


FILLING AND ICING 
a ‘ 








2 tabl poons ora tene 
Grated rind of 4 ore Le and phatcns ar 1 orange 


Put butter, sugar, orange quies and rind into bowl 
Cut pulp from orange, removing skin and seeds, and 
on Beat all together until smooth. Fold in beaten 
re white Spre ad this icing on layer usec i for top of 
cake. Whil ‘ sprinkle with unswectene d 
chocolate > pic ces with sharp knife (us 
Pn lo remaining icing add 2's squares un- 
. ciauell ate watchs has been me site <i, Spread 
this thickly between layers and on sides ‘of cake, 











HE men in the buggy had left wit! 
their mule. John Dane found Teresa 
by the flat stone in the copse. 
“T promised Mr. Strong I’d take you 
to my Maw,” he said simply. 
“Flow can I go?” she sighed. 
“Oh, Tl not bother you. Pil wait 
until you tell me I can speak.” 
“How can I tell if that will ever be?” 
“You shown it already. You thought 
that marshal had me framed. You spoke 
up, and said you done it, to save me 
Why, if not because—because you cared 
Pee 


“But I did it—I did. Look!” She 
flung the sugar sack away. Beneath it, in 
the ashes she searched a while, then 
pointed out to him a few gray bristles 
partly burned. 

“You do not understand,” she said. 


| “T burn his hair and pray great prayers. 


Then he must die. For he was very 
wicked.” 
UT a time was to come, at the widow 
Dane’s house, when the memory of 
suffering too would pass. And Teresa 
found ways of sweeter witchery to make 
John know that he might speak. 


The Truth About 
Your Tax es 


(Continued from page 33 





‘These are some of the important reasons 
why Seattle’s tax rate is the third highest 
in the West. Why should these offices, 


| every one of which ts an item of overhead 


expense, cost Seattle so much more than 
other cities? Uncle Sam doesn’t say. 
The answer is not to be looked for in the 
Census Report, but in the Seattle City 
Hall. Do the Seattle taxpayers know the 
answer? If not it would seem a legiti- 
mate question to ask of their city govern- 
ment. 

A while back it was pointed out that a 
large part of San Diego’s high taxes was 
due to her special enterprises for which 
the city’s administration was not respon- 
sible. But aside from these, the’ cost of 
the regular department government, for 
which the administration is presumably 
responsible, is considerably higher than 
the average for other cities. The average 
is $20.10; San Diego’s cost is $23.99. San 
Diegans have good reason for asking 
pointed questions. 

Like Seattle, San Diego would seem to 
have made a bad bargain in her overhead 
expense. In Spokane this item came to 
$121,000; San Diego is smaller than Spo- 
kane by 35,000, yet the overhead expense 
of her government cost $41,000 more, or 


| $162,500. Overhead expense, in other 
| words, cost the taxpayers of San Diego 
| $1.18 a head more than those of Spokane. 


The treasurer’s office in Spokane, for 
example, cost $12,000 for the year. San 
Diego, remember, is 35,000 inhabitants 


; smaller than Spokane; yet in San Diego 


this office cost $17,836, or nearly $6000 
more. It ran within $200 of the cost of 
the same office in New Orleans, a city of 
387,000! 

San Diego spends as much on her city 
clerk’s office as does Rochester, New York, 
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This is an actual photograph 
of W. S. Hart's hand 
holding an OMAR, 


© w21 A. T. Co 





William S. Hart — known to all of us as 
Bill—holds an OMAR just as easily 
as he does bridle, gun or lariat 


OmarOmar spells Aroma 

Omar Omar zs Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and six 


They always go together —- kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos are 
Damon and Pythias blended to give Omar its delicate and dis- 
Crackers and Cheese tinctive Aroma. 


Barnum and Bailey 


and 
OMAR and AROMA, ae a” I 


~which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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even in zero weather. 


Van Kerr Transformers will 
overcome the troubles due to 
this condition. The intense 
hot flash at your plug points, 
due to our patented, fireproof, 
open air gap, explodes every 
particle of oil and gas, giving 
greater power, leaving no car- 
bon and permitting the use of a 


Attach them yourself. 
All you need 1s two 
minutes and a — 


TROUBLES ARE OVER 


Three miles an hour on level ground 
and forty miles an hour up the hill. Van Kerr Trans- 
formers enable you to do both these things “in high.” 


Van Kerr Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
They can be attached in 
a few minutes, and from that time on you will have 
a sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily 


—reduce carbon deposits. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Don’t Worry! 
leaner mixture. There is no 
necessity of having your cylin- 
ders rebored, or installing new 
piston rings. Van Kerr 
Transformers instantly re- 
move the difficulties caused 
by motors pumping oil and 
insure against fouled plugs and 
carbonized motors. 


For pleasure cars, motorcycles, tractors and gas engines 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer’s name and the 
kind of car you drive. Send no money. 
for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. Use them ten days 
and if you are not satisfed that they do all we say they will, retucn 
them and you will get your money back. 


Simply pay the postman $2.00 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 714, 3160 N.Clark St., Chicago A, 
4 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr,Transformers 





This direct-to-consumer plan enables you to save 50% to 60% 
ror tire bills. Our process of reconstruction makesour tires = 
e best buys on the market today. 


sheers -_ "ee Tube FREE _ Every Tire we 


. $6.3 33x4. 
‘f 20 34x4. 


os 8.30 32x414... 
. 9.60 33x4%... 


9.95 34x42 


. $10 a _ oy 7 
10:7 75 

11.50 

11.90 378 

12.40 


We will st ship tires same day as ordered. Examine roorskid and ff satisfied, 
State ¢ i 


S. or clincher, plain or non 


expressman . 
2% 00 deposit with each | tire ordered. Balance C. 


as desired, Send 


PEERLESS TIRE SALES Co., Dept. 542 
2108 South Racine Avenue, Chicago 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 





5 per cent cash discount by 
sending full amount with order 







































Look Over This List of Writers 


William 


Ellis Parker Butler 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
Vingie E. 


Enos A. 
Wallace 





Stewart Edward White 
William H. Hamby 
Alexander Hull 

Roe Badger Clark 

Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Dudley Pelley 


Mills 


Irwin 


Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Wilbur Hall 

Edgar Lloyd Hampton 
Richard Bentinck 
Charles V. Brereton 
Harold J. FitzGerald 
Christine Jope Slade 


These are only a few of the writers whose stories and articles 
will appear in coming issues of SUNSET—the Western 
Magazine with Western Features 








whose population is 295,000, or four time: 
that of San Diego: the amount in each 


case is $8000. Incidentally, Spokane 
gets the work of this office accomplished 
for $5000. 


It meant $16,000 of municipal overhead 
as to run the city engineer’s office in 

San Diego; but in Detroit, a city of nearly 
a million population, this item came to 
only $12,000; and in Spokane it was 
$11,000. 

It is the same with police. It is true, 
of course, that San Diego has police prob- 
lems that many other cities escape, be- 
cause of being a seaport, important com- 
mercially and industrially. But Tacoma 

also possesses all these features, and in 
addition is a larger city. Yet while pro- 
tection for their lives and property cost 
Tacoma’s 97,000 inhabitants only $138,- 
710, for San Diego’s 74,000 it cost $162,- 
800, or $24,000 more. 

Stockton and San Jose have virtually 
the same population, 40,000 and 39,000 
respectively, and they have exactly the 
same area—soooacreseach. Butit takes 
$240,000 a year more to run the city de- 
partments of Stockton than those of San 
Jose—or $5.90 per capita. 

Here are some of the reasons: Stock- 
ton’s overhead expense is $68,370; that of 
San Jose is only $46,333—a difference in 
favor of San Jose of $22,337 a year. 
Stockton’s police cost her $64,407; San 
Jose maintained her police department 
for $41,081, or $23,000 less. The fire de- 
partment in Stockton accounts for $89,000 
annually; ;in San Jose it is run for $70,000, 
giving that city’s taxpayers a further 
$19,000 advantage over those of Stockton. 

Whatever may be the explanation of 
these striking differences in expense, it is 
one that all Stockton taxpayers should at 
least be aware of. Are they? 

Another magnificent spender is Pasa- 
dena. The cost of running her regular 
city departments for one year is $1,173,- 
000; in Fresno, a city of equal population, 
it is $796,000, or $377,600 less! Pasa- 
dena’s expense in this direction is more 
than $150,000 greater than that of El 
Paso, whose population exceeds hers by 
more than 30,000; and $70,000 greater 
than that of Reading, Pennsylvania, which 
is mearly two and a half times Pasadena’s 
size. 

An important part of this huge sum is 
the excessive cost of overhead expense. 
This is $97,800. In Berkeley, which is 
larger by 10,000 inhabitants, this item 
costs only $81,0C0, or nearly $17,000 less; 
in El Paso, which is larger by 30 000, it 
costs only $82 5389; and in Nashville, 
larger by 73,000, it comes only to $94,366, 
or over $3000 less. 

Another important element in Pasa- 
dena’s high taxes is the cost of her expen- 
sive school system. At $11.51 per capita, 
this is the expenditure for schools in the 
West; it is $2.85 above the Western aver- 
age, which 1s itself higher than the na- 
tional average. This $2.51 difference 
means a $1,151,400 difference to Pasa- 
dena’s taxpayers. 

If you go out to the north end of Oak- 
land, California, you can stand with one 
foot in that city and the other in Berkeley; 
criminals operating anywhere near this 
= usually take care to keep on the Oak- 

land side of it, for the fame of the Ber- 
keley Police Department’ s efficiency has 
spread throughout the entire country. 
But Oakland’s Police Department costs 
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that city $1.64 per’ inhabitant, while 
Berkeley’s costs only $1.13. If Oakland 


were to buy her police protection for the | 


same price at which Berkeley buys hers, 
then instead of having to pay $342,733 a 
vear, as at present, her citizens wou 
have to spend only $236,170—effecting a 
saving of $106,563 annually. Why should 
the costs of the same thing be so different 
as this, in cities so close together that the 
elected officials of the one have every 
opportunity to observe and study the 
municipal methods of the other? Simply 
because, although the situation is very 
clear to the elected officials, it isn’t clear 
to the average taxpayer. 

San Francisco’s overhead expense is 
£3.24 per capita. That of Portland is 
$2.79. This difference means $225,000 a 
vear extra to San Francisco’s taxpayers. 

he per capita cost of San Francisco’s 
fire department is $3.41. But Los An- 
geles, spread over an area nine times as 
large as San Francisco’s, maintains its 
fire department at a cost per inhabitant 
of only $1.87. The difference means to the 
taxpayers of San Francisco just $779,000 
a vear. 

It costs $3.08 to provide police protec- 
tion to each resident of San Francisco. 
Seattle has every kind of police problem 
that San Francisco has; but the per capita 
cost of its department is only $2.03. There 
is another $530.000 a year added to San 
Francisco’s tax burden. 

In these three items alone, the amount 
that San Francisco must pay in excess of 
other cities aggregates a million and a 
half dollars a vear. 

What does San Francisco get for all this 
surplus expense? Here, for an example, 
is what she gets in the police department: 

This is overloaded with the results of 
political patrenage, with sinecures, and 
ineficiency. It has twice as many police- 
men as the department in Los Angeles, a 
city larger than San Francisco by 70,000; 
it has enough members to police not only 
San Francisco, with her half million pop- 
ulation, but the entire metropolitan area 
of San Francisco, with a population of a 
million; yet the proportion of stolen prop- 
erty recovered, for instance, is far below 
the average of other cities—only half that 
of one nearby community. 

That is the kind of thing some of those 
surplus costs may mean in your city. 

Part of the funds necessary to this 
police prodigality have been obtained by 
stinting San Francisco’s school depart- 
ment. The average per capita cost of 
school departments, the nation over, was 
$8.52 in 1919, the year for which these 
census data were gathered; in the West 
it was $8.66. But San Francisco spent 
on her educational system only $5.35. 

This condition arises from the unwill- 
ingness of San Francisco’s politicians to 
have their extravagance in the more po- 
litical departments annoy the voter by 
raising his tax rate. They have stunted 
the school department that they might 
safely inflate the departments that offer 
greater chances for patronage. 

But in spite of this enormous and dearly 
bought saving in the school department, 
the cost of San Francisco’s department 
government is still high. At $24.30, its 
per capita cost is $2.31 above that of 
Denver; to San Francisco’s taxpayers 
that means just $1,068,860 a year. 

San Francisco’s relatively low tax rate 
is not the result of any administrative 


| 



























OMEONE with a genius for 
creating delicious combina- 
tions, went out to discover some- 
thing new for appreciative people. 
Over the hills and down the val- 
leys they went, returning at sunset 
with great juicy Oregon Cherries. 
By moonlight they mixed these 
treasures of nature into a rich 
cream, then wrapped all their 
goodness in a delicate coat of 
chocolate. 
And these they called “Vogan’s 
Oregon Cherries.” 
Made for those who enjoy something 
perfect, they are an achievement in the 
art of candy-making. 


You will buy Vogan’s at better stores 
throughout the West. If you cannot 
find our candies, we will send the 
Oregon Cherries package, full pound, 
prepaid, to any address in the United 
States for $1.50. 


VOGAN CANDY CoO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








ogans 
OREGON 
CHERRIES 


\, Be sure to get the genuine. 
\ Every piece bears the name 
Vogan's. 
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) ALLENS | Wee 
FOOT-EASE “3° 


| 
| 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
To Shake into your Shoes and Sprinkle 
| in the Foot-bath, gives instant relief to 
hot, tired, aching, 
bunions, blisters and sore spots. 

It takes the friction from the shoe and 


swollen feet, corns, 


gives new vigor. 
ALLEN’S FOOT -EASE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| makes new or tight shoes feel easy; always 
j 





use for Dancing. 

Shake it in your shoes in the morning 
and at night sprinkle it in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an 







ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 


ur Army and 






of Powder for the Feet were used by o 
Navy during the war. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 










aa ~~ ALLEN’S S : FOOT-EASE | 
The Antiseptic Powder for Aching. 


_ Swollen, Tired_and Sweating Feet. 










For Corns, Ingrowing Nails, Busio: 
blains, Frostbites and the hot, burning 
smarting teodet sensation io the leet. Tends 
to seliave s04 pereest Blisters, Callous, 
Hard and Sore 5; feet. 



















Why stay thin as arail? You don't have to! 
And you don't have to go through life with 


BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 


a chest that the tailor gives you; with legs 
you can hardly stand on. And what about 
that stomach that flinches every time you try 


a@ square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

4 Do youn expeet Health and Strength in 
H tablet form—through pills, potions and 

other exploited piifle? 


You can’t do it. It can't be done 


The only way to be well is to build up your 
bod 1 of it, through Na "s methods- - . ° 
va’pghtampciing Ue stmachs “ eo | | | Of thousands of people with great satis- 
fate that is making you a failure; it’s that faction. Che Bon-Opto system quickly 
poor emaciated body of yours; your half . . ° 
sickness Shows tain in your face, and the relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
world loves healthy people. So be HEALTHY : Caras 3 . 

ante ateal “seetaiten Monee lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests, tired, 
the ailments upon which you wish Special dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 

ormation and send wit a llc piece (one a : ° pee ° 
Shae} to help gay poatage on wy Sportal to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
Talk on Thinness and my book. “Promotion He knows. He will refund your money 
and Conservation of Health, Strength and ° ° °° ade a) 
Mental Energy " Don’t put it off—send for without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
my free book Right Now. There is no other home eye treatment 


| LIONEL STRONGFORT like Bon-Opto. 


Physical and Health Speeialist 
STRONGFORT Dept. 563, Newark, New Jersey 
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THREE PENCILS in ena emo genuine lathe case. ee 60 cents 
THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





economy, or even of any clever balancing 
of parsimony against waste, but of her 
high per capita wealth. If her property 
holdings per inhabitants were $1407, 
which is the average for Western cities, 
instead of being what it is, $2253, which 
is the highest in the West, her true tax 
rate, instead of being $12.05, would be 
$19.30. Political waste is costing the 
average San Francisco family a minimum 
of $30 in excessive taxation. 

In Los Angeles, the school system is the 
largest single item contributing to that 
city’s relatively high taxes. In one year 
her school department cost her $6,000,000, 
a sum that is not exceeded by any other 
city in the United States less than twice 
Los Angeles’ size. The average per 
capita expenditure for school departments 
in the West is $8.66; in Los Angeles it is 
$10.88. That means a difference to Los 
Angeles taxpayers of $1,278, 720 a year, 
amounting to nearly two dollars in the 
nominal tax rate, and nearly a dollar in 
the true rate. 

The only other important factor in Los 
Angeles’ tax situation is the expense due 
to her special projects, which adds nearly 
five dollars a year to the per capita cost 
of her government. 

The only school system in the West 
that is run more cheaply than San Fran- 
cisco’s is that of El Paso. Its cost is 
$5.28 per capita, $3.36 below the Western 
average. This difference gives E] Paso 
the third lowest tax rate in the West, 
$11.41, in place of the $13.71 she would 
have to pay if she expended the normal 
amount on her schools. If this unusually 
low expense means superior efficiency in 
El Paso’s school department, all well and 
good; but if it means inferior schools, then 
her taxpayers are buying their low taxes 
dearly. The question is, how many of 
them are certain which is the case? 

These are just a few of the most strik- 
ing variations in price that are existing 
between what may be called the same 
commodities, in our Western city govern- 
ments. Behind some there are no doubt 
adequate explanations. But the major- 
ity bear the earmarks of the sort of thing 
that is only to be expected in the obscur- 
ity surrounding the work of elected 

othcials. 

What is the remedy? 

At the bottom of all our troubles is in- 
difference based upon ignorance. The 
municipal tax problem is no exception. 
We don’t know, therefore we don’t care 
and the waste, the extravagance, go on 
unchecked. In order to improve con- 
ditions we must first ascertain the exact 
facts, then make these facts generally 
known. ‘The rest will be easy. 

Everybody’s business is looked after by 
nobody. The study and analysis of tax- 
ation of city government should be under- 
taken in every sizable city by a permanent 
bureau supported voluntarily by as many 
taxpaying members as possible. Such 
bureaus maintained by the public should 
keep in touch with one another, exchange 
information as to costs and methods of 
city government, ascertain definitely the 
high lights and explore the shadows so as 
to be able to bestow impartial praise and 
censure where they belong and to keep the 
body of the citizenship constantly advised 
concerning the doings of their elected 
servants. 

It is comparatively easy to ascertain 
the facts; even in the dull pages of a 
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But it is another matter to make them so 
generally known that action and reform 
become imperative. The function of 
making known the good points and the 
deficiencies of local government belongs 
to the daily press. When the dailies co- 
dperate in an honest, non-political move- 
ment to ascertain and make known the 
facts concerning taxation and city expen- 
ditures, the problem will be half solved. 


a 
census report they cry aloud for attention. | 
| 





The City of 
Serene 


Indifference | 


(Continued from page 28) 


new suit. Furthermore, San Francisco 
would have produced just as many great 
men, its tradition and history would be 
even more splendid if the community had 
before this thrown off the curse of fac- 
tionalism, of disunity and patronizing 
“don’t-give-a-damn” indifference, if it 
had exploited its opportunities to the full. 

And what opportunities there are! 

Look at the relief map of the Golden 
State on page 26. Note the level 
floor of the valley in the state’s central 
part. Every road, every rail, every river 
in that valley leads to San Francisco. 
_From end to end the fastest train takes 
twenty-four hours to traverse the valley, 
and every acre in sight of the train can be 
irrigated, can be made to produce a 
minimum of two crops a year. Every 
variety of fruit, grain, nut and vegetable, 
from lemons, oranges, prunes, rice, alfalfa, 
asparagus and cantaloupes to walnuts, 
figs and olives can be produced; there is 
water enough for the ten million acres 
and every five-acre unit can and eventu- 
ally will, directly or indirectly, support 
a family. The plains of the Po in Lom- 
bardy are not to be compared with the 
fruitfulness, with the soil wealth of this 
valley which some day in the present 
century will support as many people as 
now inhabit all the Far West. 

When that day arrives, what will the 
wealth and population of San Francisco 
be? Isn’t it perfectly natural that the 
metropolis should complacently, indiffer- 
ently wait for the inevitable? 

Now glance at the broken, mountainous 
country back of Los Angeles. From north 
to south the rainfall constantly dimin- 
ishes. Los Angeles had to come into San 
Francisco’s territory for additional water. 
On every irrigated acre in the Los Angeles 
territory the cost of the irrigation works 
was three times higher than the cost of 
supplying water in the central valley. In 
the Los Angeles territory every possible 
difficulty had to be overcome before a 
tiny part of the region could be trans- | 
formed from a desert into one of the most 
productive gardens on earth. In San 
Francisco’s territory a horse, a harrow 
and a bag of seed sufficed to produce a 
crop. Therefore in the south the ten- | 
acre orchard farm became the rule, while | 
in the central valley the quarter or half- | 
section grain farm still predominates. 
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You are, if you have passed 
your fortieth birthday, for that 
is the half-way mark in life’s span 
of years. Now is the time for 
special vigilance in regard to 
your health. Pyorrhea, which 
afflicts four out of five people 
over forty, may have established 
itself in your mouth. 

Pyorrhea is a disease of the 
gums, but medical science proves 
that its germs invade the body and 
cause many of the ills of middle 
age. These germs may deplete 
vitality, or impair the functions 
of the heart and other organs, 
and often result in such ailments 
as rheumatism and anaemia. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums, then the gums 
recede, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to 
rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 
little pockets about them. 

To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your 








Are You Hitting the Sunset Trail? 


dentist regularly for tooth and 
gum inspection, and start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
—if used in time and used consist- 
ently. Ordinary dentifrices will not 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums firm 
andhealthy,theteeth whiteandclean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
place a half-inch of the refreshing, 
healing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. Atall druggists. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 











FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Yor Comfort 
Try This Shoe 


4] FTER you, slip 

Uy your feet into a 
pair of the fam- 

ous Mayer Cushion 

. Shoes, you step. off to 

' endless miles of cushion- 
| ed comfort—every foot- 
jar absorbed by a firmly- 
supporting, easeful inner 
| sole of patented mat- 

/« tress-like construction. 
The most genuinely com- 
fortable shoe in America. 
offered in various models 

to meet every need. 
See the Honorbilt dealer 

near you. 


F.Mayer Boot &ShoeCo. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ae. Factories at 


Maliweuliec, Seattle, Ludington 


HONORBILT 
Shoes 


bes Page 7 
for Real Bargains 
in Club Offers 


PLAN ri?U%: HOME NOW 








Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate, Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 






“West C jungalows” 


60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1 
Srecus OFFER, Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
~ ae book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
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Though the bulk of the raisins, prunes, 
almonds, grapes, olives, rice, alfalfa, 
peaches, pears and apples produced in 
California come from the valleys in the 
central part of the state, barely one-fifth 
of the land is irrigated as yet. I repeat, 
the potentialities of this rich region are 
but dimly understood. To realize them 
is the work of a century, and San Fran- 
cisco must take a far greater part in this 
work than it has in the past unless it 
wants to see the wealth flow away from 
the Golden Gate through artificial chan- 
nels, just as the water of the Sierra is 
flowing through an artificial channel to 
nourish the orange groves of Los Angeles, 
today. 

In the mountains round the valleys 
three million hydroelectric horse power, 
perhaps the greatest permanent asset of 
the high country, await development. On 
the slopes stand hundreds of square miles 
of sugar and yellow pine, of redwood, fir 
and oak. Gold, copper, coal, mercury, 
tungsten and magnesite are hidden in the 
folds of the hills and at the valley’s south- 
ern rim lies the country’s most productive 
oil region. 

What more could Nature do for San 
Francisco? I don’t know. But I do know 
that anyone who predicted thirty years 
ago that insignificant Los Angeles in three 
decades would have a greater population 
than San Francisco could hardly have 
escaped the lunacy commission. Natural 
resources in their raw state are without 
value until man’s work has transformed 
them into useful products; the air is full 


of nitrogen, but it takes decades of 
planning, building, spending and working 
before this nitrogen is made available 
for use through a Mussel Shoals plant. 
Talk won’t do it. Planning and perform- 
ance count. 

During the last two years there have 
been signs of a general restless stirring, of 
a new appraisal of values, policies and po- 
sition throughout San Francisco. ‘The 
complacent indifference seems to be van- 
ishing, factional feuds apparently are be- 
ginning to disgust men, to make them 
impatient with the endless quarrels and 
bickerings of the multitudinous cliques. 
If this stirring continues, if the com- 
munity remains awake, lifts the pressure, 
rolls up its sleeves and makes full use of 
its location, wealth and resources, a lot 
of dust will fly into the faces of its rivals 
during the next ten years. 

But—is this merely another forward 
movement of the skating cow? If this 
means no real change in the serene in- 
difference of the city, then the friends of 
San Francisco can only pray, as Bret 
Harte did half a century ago: 


Drop down, O Fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her sceptic sneer and all her pride! 


Hide me her faults, her sin and blame; 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame; 


So shall she, cowléd, sit and pray 
Till morning bear her sins away. 


Then rise, O Fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days. 





The Fire Fighters 


(Continued from page 40) 


had a ch ince to ask him about it. Well, 
if you’re ready, we'll take a look.” 

They climbed the tumbled rock pile 
leaving Kemp sprawled in the shade in 
an attitude of true Indian_unconcern. 
From a point above the cliff Kate took 
her bearings, then followed round toward 
the opposite side. At the base of a great 
tilte d slab of granite she halted. 

“Just shin up that incline and drop,” 
she directed. ‘You can’t miss the cave. 

“Nice chance to get a bullet,”’ grumbled 
Banty, but he was half way up before he 
finished speaking. 

Kate followed but before she reached 
the top, Banty had dropped over the edge. 
When she reached the point where she 
could look over into the hole the ranger 
was crawling out of a wide crack. 

“He’s sneaked out,” Banty announced. 
“He’s camped here though. There’s ol’ 
blankets an’ some cookin’ things.” 

The two guards examined the cave but 
there were no other crevices. 

“We lost him,” admitted the ranger, 
“but I’m right after that bird from now 
on.” 

They returned to the base of the cliff. 
Murt Kemp was still smoking in the 
shade. 

“Have any of you seen Dad lately?’ 
asked Kate. 

After the others had shaken their heads 
the half breed roused. 

“T see heem thees mornin’ early. He 
ees move hees camp.” 


”? 


> 


This move was news to Banty, Kate 
observed, for the ranger looked up 
quickly. 

“They got drove back again, did they?” 
he remarked. “I was afraid of that. 
It’s mighty hard to stop a fire on that 
steep mountainside. Burnin’ chunks’ HI 
rol] a hundred yards across th’ trench.” 

“Eet deed not roll—thees fire,” said 
Kemp, with his customary wide grin. 
“When Jeem wake up tee fire he ees right 
by tee camp—wan mile from tee trench.” 

“Was you there last night?” queried 
Banty. 

“No—I stop on s’ply camp where ees 
tee telephone. I ride down for see Jeem 
—he ees movin-—me—lI help heem.” 

“W here is he now?” asked Kate. 

a down from tee s’ply camp.” 
’m going to see Dad before I go 
back,” announced Kate. ° 

“Better look out then,” warned the 
ranger. “Stick to th’ ridge an’ don’t try 
any short cuts. Th’ fire could easy catch 
a person in them gulches. Well, I’m 
oin’ to get busy after this fire-settin’ lad. 
rf shore can’t be far off.” He started 
away then turned back. “Say, how’s 
Frank gettin’ along?” 

“All right, I suppose; I’m not keepin’ 
track of him.” 

“No, I don’t reckon you are. Not 
extra friendly with him yet, are you! 
Well, I’m gamblin’ that you will be— 
some time.’ 

He laughed with a touch of teasing 
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mischief and joined the two guards. To- 
gether the three started down to where | 
they had left their horses. | 

“Where’s your horse?” asked Kate of 
the half breed. | 

“T leev heem at Jeem’s camp—he ees 
played out. Yo go see Jeem?” Kate did 
not like the familiar grin. “Better yo go 
Willow Creek. Good trail—yo weel safe 
wan hour.” 

Kate knew that he was right. She was 
well acquainted with the trail down a 
spur to Willow Creek where it joined the 
regular Forest trail that ran from Indian | 
River across Bald Ridge to the North 
i gall pg sh territory. The | 
good trail would take her quite near her eas ee OP 
father’s new camp. There could be no prising 44 banks widely distributed 
danger—there had been no fire so far in a = throughout California—is an insti- 
the Willow Creek watershed. If the fire- tution with resources based upon 
bug should start operations there—she WORLDWIDE the comprehensive industries and 


refused to think of that remote possibility. ; 
While she was leading her horse across the vast productive acreages of a 


the slide under the cliff Kemp disappeared. BA N K J N G mighty commonwealth—the entire 
KATE whistled as she rode down through state, 


the pine timber. It was good to get out SB RV rc BE 
of the stuffy ofice. The open mountains 
were great even if they were murky with an O 


bitter smoke. Well, it couldn’t last for- : . 
ever. The firebug would be caught and Savings ~Commercial ~Trust 


ank by mail 
with California’s 
largest bank? 


The Bank of Italy with a great 
branch banking system com- 





the fires would be all put out. In spite of ; ’ 
herself she felt a confidence in Harvey. Head Office - - San Francisco 
“eplieade Ptile..-- nate Majeed gag Resources over $185,000,000.00 


It seemed impossible that he could be a 
traitor to the Service. How could a man, 
honored with such a position, sell himself 
to the grabbing North Coast? Anyway 
he had an enemy who shot in the dark.  _ Sears eee : pi a 

That was a whole lot in his favor. i 
— she tried, as she had many times 
»efore, to recall some definite incident of 3 ch eae 4, 
the North Coast’s warfare against the The: whale counter: te sara 

Forest Service. She had to admit that 

she could think of nothing. About the 


C ? » Wp = = 
only dealings her father had ever had ? wv _ 35 Q) o/d/ 
4 == 


with the lumber company were in connec- ay For "The Hair’ 


tion with the customary agreement to 


es) : 
co6perate in fighting fires near the =: . z xs ¥ 
boundary. There had never been such gy 50 Refreshing and Healehfud Cc ‘ 


4, 
a fire. She had heard, however, thz ) r 
a fire. She had hear owever, that HA swAP ROSE SOAP 


B : & 
Kenyon, the president of the North \ eas eae oe) i 
Coast, was from Michigan, which meant hs a aia lai j 
1 ahili % Just imagine feeling wonderfully rested an } “y 
in all probability that he had a most de ("refreshed after shampooing your on hair. | , 









cided feeling against anything that sa- 9 Such a dream can come true if you use JAP 
vored of conservation. And the North rq ROSE Soap. 

. No effort needed — while flocks of pearly, 
Coast was an eastern concern, not yet fairy bubbles appear like magic—how they 


educated to recognize the value of for- do go after the dust and dirt—then a dash or NEW NOVEL {i 
two of water and they are all gone, leaving f 


estry rules of logging. They thought it no sicky, srringy hair—but just soft, fluffy HELEN OF THE Hl 


silly to leave a part of their timber stand- : 
ing, and to pile and burn their slashings. O Z D H O U S E r 
Anyway Kate was sure that she had You’ll Like It! | 
heard somewhere that they had tried to JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO A heart gripping romance of American life today, 
buy that sugar pine. Now if the fire || spezelst receding aliens ia shoot || 
swept through it they would be able to Wright deals with the present spirit of unrest 1] 
buy it at their own price. But, why amongallcaece endpoints the way tinduatial | 
should they want to do that? Surely “There is no use predicting a wide sale for “Helen i 
that burned-over timber would be a los- of the Od Hou” he le oregone conch 
ing purchase at any price. Wright to compose the books that carry his name, fl 
It was shortly after Kate turned up the and one cannot but feel this sincerity in his words.” * 
Willow Creek trail that she felt that there | 
was fire near. She halted and looked 
about. The creek bottom was a tangled 
mass of dense undergrowth bound to- 
gether with blackberry vines. The slopes 
on each side were so steep as to be almost 
impossible to climb and were covered 
with a heavy growth of live oak and im- 
penetrable chaparral thickets. Every- 
thing was very dry. 
Kate knew enough about fire to realize 
that it was a dangerous place should a fire 
force her to leave the trail. Then she 
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Built for 6000 Miles Service—Standard adjustment to govern 
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otherwise; it willinjure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 
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M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1599 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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laughed aloud. That would be impos- 
sible. There might be fire ahead, bu: 
she could always go back. 

And there was fire ahead! She rounded 
a bend in the trail to face a wall of fire 
that seemed to fill the cafion. Even as 
she reined her horse round she wondered 
why she had not heard the roaring of the 
fre long before. 

Well, she would have to climb back up 
the ridge. She would strike the telephone 
line and get word to Harvey, and then 
she would go on to see her father. Such 
a thing as being blocked by fire would not 
stop her from accomplishing her purpose. 

But she had not ridden back a hundred 
yards, when she halted with a cry of hor- 
ror. Directly ahead she could hear the 
crackling of burning brush, and as she 
paused in an instant of panic, she saw 
flames and smoke shooting toward the 
tree tops. 

With an effort Kate controlled her im- 
pulse to turn her horse up the mountain- 
side, and urged him forward a few steps. 
Down a straight stretch of trail she could 
see the fire burning fiercely on both sides. 


GAIN she turned her horse and re- 

traced her steps. She halted. To her 
left she could hear the subdued roar of 
Willow Creek. In a flash she recalled 
hearing of people saving themselves from 
a fire by submerging their bodies in a pool. 
Then she remembered that Willow Creek 
was quite small, and that the pools would 
be overhung by brush and grass. 

However, she turned down through the 
underbrush. Her horse shied as she ap- 
proached the creek and stuck his ears for- 
ward. Rounding a clump of willows she 
came upon a saddled gray horse. 

‘he rider was not in sight. Kate 
looked at the horse, then dismounted and 
examined the saddle. The horse be- 
longed to Gartley, the Walker City livery 
man. 

Could it be the horse the firebug had 
ridden? Had he left it there and gone 
about his villainy on foot to be treed in 
the rocks by Banty? But these fires— 
that now had cut her off! The firebug 
must still be near! 

She heard a movement in the bushes 
beside the creek. With a cry she caught 
out her little revolver. 

“Come out!’ she commanded, and bit 
her lips to steady her voice. “Come on 
out! Let's see you!” 

It was an exclamation of relief—in a 
woman’s low-pitched contralto. The 
bushes rattled, and a girlish form in a 
mannish corduroy suit stepped out. 

“Why,” murmured the newcomer with 
a ripply laugh, “I thought you were that 
wild-looking man who’s been riding up 
and down.” 

“Wh—who—what—where did you 
come from?” stammered Kate. 

The woman turned to her a plump face 
lighted by friendly hazel eyes. 

“Why, I rode over the trail from 
Walker. City. I’m going down to the 
mill on Snake River.” 

Kate stared into the smiling face. 

“You saw somebody?” 

““Yes—he—you see I heard there was 
a fire—down on Indian River a Forest 
man tried to stop me. I was afraid if I 


met anybody they wouldn’t let me go on, 
so when I heard a horse coming I turned 
I just caught a glimpse of a 


down here. 
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rian on a horse, and in just a little while, 
before I had time to get back to the trail, 
he came back down. He was riding fast. 
\Vhen you came down here I thought you 
were the man. _ I was hiding.” 
“But”—Kate tried hard to keep from 
trembling—“don’t you know the fire’s 
right here—on both sides of us? We’re 
cut off!” 
“Fire!’’ The woman seemed hardly 
to realize. “Oh, that’s why the man 
ode back! Let’s find him—he—” 
“Find him!” 





Kate’s eyes snapped | 


scornfully and before the other’s growing | 


self. 
hres! 
rode down a way and—but I didn’t meet 
him! Oh, did he see me—and—” 


sanic she gained complete control of her- | 
“Why, he’s the man-who set the | 
He set the upper one first—then | 


The horror of that thought left her | 





faint. Could there be such a fiend 
would deliberately seek to trap her? 


Then her fighting blood flamed into her | 


Her teeth 
quick decisive 


cheeks. 


With movements 


clamped together. | 


she | 


who 


stripped saddles and bridles from the | 
horses, turned them up the hillside and | 


stoned them out of sight. 


“Come!” she cried to the stranger, now | 


half fainting with terror. “We have one 
chance!” 


trail and straight up the farther side. 


IX 
| te LANNING had been gone an 
hour when Harvey returned to the 
station. He read her report of the fire 
and smiled at the efficient manner in 
which she had handled the situation. 

“IT see where I have a real assistant,” 
he thought. “T’ll get right into this fire- 
bug hunt now.” 

He called up the two lookouts. Neither 
of them could see smoke in the head of 
Wylie Creek where Kate had sent the 
men. Next he talked with the camp he 
had established that morning and learned 
that the latest fire had been caused by a 
long jump from the fire that had gotten 
away from the campers. So there were 
two fires that the firebug could not be 
accused of starting. He called the sup- 
ply camp and heard that Jim Lanning 
had again controlled his fire. He called 
each of the other stationsinturn. Every- 
thing was quiet. 

Again Harvey read Kate’s note. Re- 
garding her absence it merely stated that 
she was going to meet Banty at Davis 
Point. 

“He thinks he’s treed the firebug,” the 
note ended. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when the West End lookout reported fire 
in Willow Creek. 

“It’s a hummer!” he said. “Looks 
like the whole cafion was starting at once.” 

Harvey studied his map. There should 
be twenty men at the Mullin Gulch camp. 
He would start them first, then get word 
to Jim Lanning. But as he started to 
phone the Cary Mountain lookout cut in. 


“Big smoke rising back of Bald Ridge,” | 
“Looks like about Willow | 


he reported. 
Creek.” 
“All right. 


She led the way across the | 





Call the supply camp— | 


send word to Lanning to get all the men | 


together that he can spare, and hold them | 


till we hear what it is.” 

From what he had heard of that coun- 
try Harvey knew that a fire in the rough 
Willow Creek cafion would be a tough 
one. And the first men to reach it sent 
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| back a report that verified his fears. The 
| canon was on fire for a mile. The flames 

were spreading rapidly up and down the 
| stream, and racing up both sides. 


| JT was shortly after he sent the first 
| 4 men to the fire that Harvey began to 
| wonder what had become of Kate. He 
| sent out a call in an effort to locate Banty. 
At once he had disquieting news. 

| _ The West End lookout said that Banty 
| had stopped there just a short time before 
| the Willow Creek fire broke out. The 
| ranger had wanted grub, and had inquired 
| for Murt Kemp—wanted the half breed 
to help him do some trailing. Banty had 
not mentioned Miss Lanning. 

Just a little disturbed Harvey began 
inquiring directly for news of Kate. She 
had not been seen. Then a guard well 
round to the north called up to say that 
he had seen a woman riding up the divide 
on the main trail. She was riding a gray 
horse and wore a corduroy suit. It was 
not Kate. 

Harvey was now worried about this 
strange woman. In ten minutes he was 
more than worried, for he learned that 
she had hired a horse in Walker City to 
ride across to the North Coast mill on 
Snake River. After carefully computing 
time and distance, Harvey felt a chill of 
fear for the lone rider. She must have 
been in the Willow Creek cafion when the 
fire started. 

At once Harvey sent every available 
man to the Willow Creek fire, and had 
Jim Lanning called to the phone. 

“Here’s a job for a good man, Jim,” he 
said. “I’ve just heard that a woman 
from Walker City rode down the Willow 
Creek trail from the ridge this afternoon. 
Get a man down there right away. Have 
him pick up her trail to see if she got 
through before the fire started.” 

“All right. Any trace of the firebug?” 

“Only this fire. But just keep steady, 
Jim—we’ll get him.” 

Just at dusk Banty’s voice, high and 
sharp, came to Harvey over the telephone. 

“Say, Frank, Kate got back all right 
didn’t she?” 

““No—back from where?” 

“Why, from Jim’s camp. She started 
out on Bald Ridge, to see him. She aint 
back?” 

“No. Steady now, Banty, let’s get 
this straight and quick. Tell me about 
it. 

“She came up to show me a cave in th’ 
rocks in Davis Point. I’d chased a man 
in there. We found th’ hole but th’ man 
was gone. Kate said she was goin’ to see 
her father before she went back to th’ 
station. She was goin’ to follow th’ 
ridge. I told her not to get into th’ 
gulches.” 

“Well, she hasn’t been seen since she 
left you.” 

Harvey heard the sharp intake of 
Banty’s breath. 

“Tell me what to do, Frank, I—” 

“Was there anyone with you?” 

“A couple of th’ boys. Oh, yes, Murt 
Kemp showed up just before Kate got 
there. Seems to me he stayed with Kate 
when we struck out.” 

“You all had horses?” 

“All but Kemp. He’d left his at th’ 
supply camp.” 

“Pll try to get hold of him—he may 
know something. The only thing we can 
do now is to get every man we have round 


that fire. I’m afraid there’s a strange 
woman in there too. Where are you, 
Banty?” 


“Mullin Gulch.” 

“How about getting below the fire i 
the Willow Creek trail and looking for 
tracks? 
up the creek.” 

“All right. Vl hustle right down 
there. Say, Frank, can’t just get 
something outa my mind. Th’ man ! 
chased into th’ rocks—I got one glimpse 
of him—he was stooped an’ he shufHed 
along—he shore made me think of Bil! 
Doran.” 

Harvey opened his mouth to relieve 
Banty’s suspicion, but the West End 
lookout was calling. 

“If you’re looking for Murt Kemp, he’s 
here.” 

Harvey was looking for Kemp, but it 
was impossible to talk with him over the 
telephone. The half breed expressed a 
horrified ignorance of the instrument. 
Finally, by relaying through the lookout 
man, Harvey learned that Kate had left 
Kemp at Davis Point and had taken the 
trail down to Willow Creek. 

Well, there was the hope that she had 
been below the fire and had turned down 
the canon. 

Harvey braced himself to tell Jim Lan- 
ning. He wanted to shirk that unpleas- 
ant task and wait, but he knew that he 
should tell her father at once that she 
was missing. 

lowever, Lanning was optimistic. 

“She'll come out all right,” he said. 
“She knows every spur that breaks into 
the canon, and if the fire should get in 
behind her, she’d manage to climb out. 
Stull—if you—” 

“Sure, Jim, go ahead. Just leave a 
man there to look after things.” 


TIME passed, but no word came from 


Kate or from the strange woman. It 
was near midnight when Banty reported. 
He had found no signs that the woman on 
the gray had gone down Willow Creek. 
He had tried to penetrate the fire but had 
found it impossible. 

“TI did find tracks goin’ down,” added 
Banty ina strangely soft voice. “A bare- 
footed horse goin’ like th’ devil. It 
turned up Bald Ridge—I lost th’ trail in 
th’ rocks.” 

The fire crossed Bald Ridge in a dozen 
places, but in the cool of early morning 
the army of fire fighters ran a trench 
under the fire in the very edge of the 
sugar pine. Twenty of Jim Lanning’s 
men, by a night of terrible effort, ran a 
line across the creek from ridge to ridge. 
The Mullin Gulch men stopped it below. 
Beyond the creek the fire died in the 
burned-over country where the first fires 
started. The morning light showed only 
a pall of smoke that hid Bald Ridge from 
the station. ‘The fire had burned entirely 
round and over Davis Point, in the rocks 
of which Banty had treed his man. 

With the new day the worn out men 
took a spurt, trying against dangerous 
odds to penetrate the burned area. But 
the terrific heat of the burning trees and 
fallen logs and smouldering leaf mould 
upon the ground made a search impos- 
sible. 

Then a party of fire fighters crossing 
the divide beyond Willow Creek came 
upon two horses. Members of the party 
immediately identified them. The gray 
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was from the livery stable at Walker 
City, the other was Kate Lanning’s roan. 
hey were without saddles or bridles. 

Banty and Jim Lanning came in at 
noon. They were both exhausted, but 
insisted that they were going right out 
igain as soon as they had eaten. When 
they stopped at the office a few minutes 
later, Lanning peered into Harvey’s 
drawn face. 

“Go ahead and eat,” he said. “Banty 
and I will stick here till you get back.” 

Harvey was half way to the cook tent 
when he heard the telephone bell ringing 
in the office. He whirled to go back, 
then remembered and walked on. But 
as he entered the cook tent he heard a 
commotion in the direction of the station. 
He looked in time to see Banty make a 
flying mount upon his big horse and dash 
away. As Harvey started running to- 
ward the office Jim Lanning came out, 
ran to his horse, mounted in scrambling 
haste, and raced after Banty. At the 
corral Lanning met a party of returning 
searchers on horseback. He waved his 
hand to them and shouted. The horse- 
men wheeled their jaded mounts and 
lashed them up the trail after Lanning. 

xX 

ITH the fire within two hundred 
yards on either side, Kate Lanning 
had ied the way straight up the steep 
mountainside. The stranger followed, 
and after her first outburst of panic, 
showed herself to good advantage. Kate 
felt a sudden relief at knowing that she 
was not handicapped by a woman who 
lacked the strength to make the hard 

climb. 

The mountain was a jumbled mass of 
cliffs and rock slides, int-rspersed with 
tangled thickets of chaparral, and in the 
gulches, wild pea vines and gooseberry 
bushes. Their progress was slow and 
heartbreaking. At the top of every pile 
of rocks Kate looked to right and left in 
the hope that they had outdistanced the 
flaming flanks. But on each side the fire 
kept pace with them and slowly spread 
along the side hill toward their route. 
Looking back Kate could see that the 
two fires between which they were climb- 
ing had joined behind them. 

At last they struck an open spur. 

“‘Here’s where we beat it,’”’ she cried, 
and started to run. 

The good going lasted only a hundred 
feet. Again they floundered in the 
prickly chaparral. Kate’s companion 
began to fall behind. 

“Here!” called Kate. “Don’t lose your 
nerve! We've got a chance now if we 
just keep going. Another mile—to the 
top—” 

“A mile—I’ll never—m 

“Sure you will! Come on! 

Kate caught her by the arm and hur- 
ried her on. They clambered through 
another endless maze of brush and came 
out upon a little spur. 

A deer escaping from the fire, crossed 
to their right with long bounding leaps. 
Kate’s eyes followed it to where it turned 
up the hillside and disappeared. 

Kate saw a chance, and cut across to 
the right, to reach the spur down which 
she had ridden. They crossed a brushy 
gulch less than a hundred feet in front of 
the raging furnace. The strange woman 
screamed and would have rushed away 
in a panic if Kate had not held her back. 
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Men, Women — 
Avoid Tired and Aching Feet 
Get Genuine Foot Comfort for ‘1 


Wear Jung’s ‘‘Wonder” Arch Braces and strengthen your feet. Relieve 
tired and aching feet, weak ankles, pain in the heel, instep or ball of the 
foot as well as in the calf and knee. Such troubles are often caused by 
fallen arches or weakened conditions of the feet. Ask your doctor! Thou- 
sands with well feet are wearing them too because 
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Jung’s Arch Braces Assist Nature 

They strengthen the interosseous muscles of the feet by holding the small 
bones of the feet in position instead of building a false support underneath. 
They correct fallen arches and foot-strain. Relieve tired and aching 
feet instantly. Prevent that ‘“‘ broken down”’ feeling. Dance or 
walk for miles, stand for hours—you just don’t get tired. Re- 
NY lieve the extra strain due to the wearing of high-heeled 
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Keep your feet feeling fine. 


and stylish shoes. 
N Our Free Book Tells How 


\\ Their light weight insures perfect foot comfort. No 
ungainly humps. No burdensome pads. No metal 
plates. Exact size for every foot. Made of 
specially prepared ‘‘superlastik.”” Recommended 
\ by physicians. Price $1 per pair. Jung’s ‘‘ Mir- 
\ acle”’ Arch Braces (extra wide), $1.50 per pair. 
Money back if not entirely satisfied. (Canadian 
prices: ‘‘Wonders,”’ $1.50; ‘‘Miracles,’’ $2.25.) 
If your shoe dealer, druggist or 
chiropodist can’t supply you, order 
direct. Write for our free booklet. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
7il: Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers—Ask for details of our trial offer. 
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The Whole Town Was Curious 

When a young stranger stopped on Main street to look at a bird in a tree, a 
young woman in a yard across the street stopped hanging out clothes and looked 
at him. At the same time half a hundred curious eyes watched the two from 
behind window curtains—and straightway things began to happen in the sleepy 
town. This is the opening situation of a romance-mystery story of unusual quality, 
told by William H. Hamby, whose work is well known to SUNSET readers. Look 


for it in the December issue. 
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only actual hair 
destroyer.” 
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¢Margaret Irving 
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ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
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CALLEN ART STUDIOS 
4112 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. U.S.A, 
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irlhood. 
When your complexion of 
after years is determined. | 
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| 
| That 


critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 


many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes, Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
| —pimples, liver-spots, saliowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. | 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tabiets), || 
a vegetable aperient, isa realaid || 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
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naturally to improve the general 1] 
health and prevent headaches and 
does more than a 
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NR JUNIORS—Little RRs 


JUNIORS One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingredi 
ents, then candy-coated. 


For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE and 
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H. LEWIS MEDI- | 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
ek “8 dealer to show them 
Everywhere 10% packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Weyne Juncti Philadelphi 











An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


.If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, x f hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| When they reached the trail she fell, 


half-fainting. 

Kate fanned her with her hat and tried 
to peer up through the smoke. There 
was a mass of rocks ahead. Rocks might 
mean safety! 

Her companion was nearly helpless. 
Kate raised her and half carried her heavy 
form. At the base of the rock pile she 
slipped through Kate’s arms and stretched 
out upon the ground. 

Fearfully Kate looked about her. 
Something about the rocky point seemed 
familiar. She looked at the top, then she 
blinked her eyes and looked again. It 
was Davis Point! There was the cave— 
and safety! 

When she tried to urge her companion 
upward she nearly despaired. Finally 
she induced her to crawl up over the 
rocks, but when they reached the inclined 
granite slab, the strange woman fainted. 

But Kate’s heart was surging with tri- 
umph. She had won! As the scorching 
flames beat against the base of the rocky 
knoll, she dragged the woman’s body to 
the top of the slab, and eased it into the 
hole beyond. Then she followed and 
worked the insensible form into the 
crevice. 

The pool of water was as much a bless- 
ing as the sheltering rocks. Kate drank 
and bathed her face, then started in to 
revive her companion. 


HE fire reached the rocky point and 

beat against it and over it. Great 
sheets of flame sweptoverhead. The hole 
became a furnace. Once a tree crashed 
into the rocks and threw burning brands 
into the crevice. 

But the woman Kate had saved did not 
regain consciousness. She was burning 
with fevesz. As night came on and the 
heat from the surrounding fire reached 
its height, she became delirious and mut- 
tered incessantly. 

Kate studied her. She was thirty-five, 
the Forest girl decided, but she might be 
ten years younger, so plump were her 
cheeks, so clear the creamy complexion 
that showed only a trace of tan. She had 
lost her gauntlets, and Kate marveled at 
the slender well-kept hands, now scratched 
and blackened. A wedding ring gleamed 
faintly in the dusk. A city girl, was 
Kate’s appraisal, one whose golf and ten- 
nis and horseback riding had not fully 
fitted her for such a strenuous test of 
physical endurance. 

Hours passed. The crash of falling 
trees and the roaring of the flames rose to 
a terrific crescendo, then diminished grad- 
ually as the fire receded. The sweltering 
heat and the stifling smoke were a torture 
to Kate. Only by a supreme effort could 
she hold herself from hysterical screaming. 
She found a tin can in the traces of the 
firebug’s camp and kept her companion 
and herself drenched with water. The 
delirious woman moaned and fought, and 
at times ttied to spring up to escape the 
smothering smoke. 

Slowly the fire burned itself out. With 
the morning came a fresh breeze of clean 
air that drove the suffocating smoke from 
the crevice. Kate crawled into the open 
below the slab of granite and breathed 
gratefully. The strange woman slept. 

At daylight Kate climbed out of the 
cave and looked round. Both sides of the 
ridge were a smouldering wilderness. She 
peered down toward China Flat in an 


effort to see if the fire were still burning, 
but the smoke obscured everything. Kate 
knew that she had been missed the night 
before and that every effort through the 
night had been made to find her. She 
wondered dully if the cold-blooded Harvey 
had lost for a moment his perfect calm. 
Would he sacrifice any of the efficiency of 
his fire fighting machine to hunt for her? 
She realized that even while hunting for 
her every effort would be made to stop the 
fire on the China Flat side of Bald Ridge. 
It would be only a matter of an hour or 
two before the fire would be burned down 
and she could return to the station. 


HE helpless condition of the strange 

woman troubled Kate. She appeared 
far from rational consciousness and the 
Forest girl was reluctant to leave her alone. 
At last Kate hit upon the plan of a signal. 
She took her shirt and waved it persis- 
tently in the hope that it might be seen 
from the West End lookout. The look- 
out man would see the flag and telephone 
to the station. When her arms ached so 
that she could no longer wave her signal, 
she went back and sat beside her patient. 
In a moment she was asleep. 

A shout aroused her. She climbed to 
the granite slab. Banty was half way up 
the rocks. A file of a dozen men were 
strung out behind him. The ranger 
yelled when he saw Kate. 

“You hurt?” he called without pausing. 
“You all right?” 

“Of course.” 

“But what”—Banty clambered up the 
tilted slab—“‘why didn’t you come down? 
Th’ fire’s all out down this way. We just 
heard about yore flag—we was sure you 
was hurt.” 

Kate nodded toward the crevice. “I 
7k a woman just as the fire caught me. 

aed 

“She’s safe too? Say, this is luck 
Banty slid down and crawled into the 
crevice. ‘Why, she’s hurt!” 

“No, she was just exhausted. The 
heat got her bad. She gave out—I had 
to drag her—” 

“Say!” Banty stared at Kate with 
admiration. “Yore shore all right! An’ 
we was all worryin’ about you—all but 
yore Dad. He stuck to it that you’d get 
out all right.” 

Kate could not repress a dig at Harvey. 

“T’'ll bet your boss didn’t worry much, 
unless it was that hunting for me took 
men away from fighting fire.” 

Banty waited until he had called to the 
men above to come with a clean blanket. 
Then he cornered Kate with his blue eyes 
in which she now saw an earnestness she 
had never noticed in them before. 

“Yore on th’ wrong road when you 
fight him, Kate. You'll be sorry, girl. 
An’ I hope you never have to go through 
th’ hell Frank Harvey did last night. 
Just think that over—will you?” 

Kate felt a sudden burning in her 
throat. Had the man really cared? Did 
he have a human feeling underneath that 
brutal coldness? She almost admitted to 
herself that she hoped he did care that he 
would tell her how worried he had been. 

Very tenderly Banty and the men lifted 
the unconscious woman and carried her 
down the point. At the blackened base 
of the cliff they met Jim Lanning. 

“Oh, Dad!” cried Kate and sprang to 
him. “You aren’t going to scold, are 
you?” 
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“Kate, girl!’ he murmured and patted 
her shoulder tenderly. “We had an 
awful scare, but I knew you’d make out. 
What—who’s that?” 

Kate shook the tears from her eyes and 
explained. Lanning peered at the wom- 
an’s face. 

“Don’t know her. Did she say what 
she was doing down there?” 

“No, only that she was riding through 
to the Snake River mill. I don’t know 


why. 
“Well, we’ll get her to camp and fix her 
up. And say, Kate, the horses got out 


all right.” 
“Oh, I’m so glad! And Banty—did 


you catch your firebug?” 


Banty laughed. ‘Forgot all about that 
bird. But I trailed him outa Willow 
Creek. He—” 


“Yes’”—Kate’s voice was sharp and 
hard—‘“‘he saw me down there! He tried 
to trap me!” 

“You saw him?” 

“No, but this woman did!” 

“Well, that settles it!’ Banty’s voice 
was a soft drawl, his blue eyes were as in- 
nocent asa baby’s. “I’ve got a idee that 
I’m goin’ to kill a man!” 

Banty lifted Kate upon his horse. A 
dozen men carried the blanket. 

“Take her to my room,” ordered Kate 
when they reached the station. 

She ran ahead. As she pulled out her 
bed from the wall she heard Harvey’s 
voice at the telephone. She felt a sharp 
wave of resentment. Couldn’t he forget 
his old Forest just for the minute it would 
take to tell her he was glad to see her 
alive? 

He did not come in, however. She 
heard Banty and her father telling him 
with excited joy all about it. But their 
rejoicing did not last long. She heard 
Harvey’s cold even voice. 

“Well, we’re in for it again. We’ve 
lost the supply camp. The cook and 
those two lame packers just managed to 
getout. ‘There’s been three fires reported 
there within the last hour—not half a 
mile apart. That one on the south side 
is smoking again too.” 

Kate heard the quiet bustle as the men 
who had collected to hunt for her hurried 
back to their work. She tried to close 
her ears to Harvey’s cool voice as again 
he took up his monotonous round of calls. 

Some time later she heard Banty’s 
voice in the office and listened dully to the 
disconnected jumble that came to her. 

“Say, Frank, I got a new idee—I never 
did take to that bird—them eyes—” 

Then Harvey’s cold voice came in, and 
Kate found herself listening intently. 

“lve been thinking of that myself. 
So get over on Indian River right away 
and see what you can find out. That old 
housekeeper of Doran’s could tell you 
something if she would talk. Then try 
that Indian village just above—and you 
might get after Pansy Miller. She knows 
more than I got out of her.” 

“TI wonder’—Kate hardly recognized 
Banty’s voice—“‘if you got anything outa 
her about her relations with Tom Leet?” 

“No, but I found out about that. And 
about the first thing I do when we finish 
this job will be to make him square up 
with her!”’ 

Kate had heard enough to make her 
feel just a little sorry. She turned to the 
woman on the bed, who was muttering 
and tossing, removed her clothing and 





bathed her head. She remembered an 
old doctor book in her father’s soap-box 
library. She hesitated for some time, but 
finally walked round and entered the office. 

“How do you do, Mr. Harvey,” she 
said pleasantly. 

He turned from the map, and Kate was 
startled at the change in him. His face 
was pale and drawn and his eyes were 
sunken and rimmed with dark circles. 
She thought his hand trembled as he 
lifted himself from the chair. But once 
upon his feet he smiled with something 
of his old cynical scorn. 

“So you saved yourself, Miss Lanning, 
without our help. You should be more 
considerate—we disorganized our whole 
system, and had a terrible scare trying to 
find you ” 


Ar felt her temper rising. He might 
have the decency to forget his fire 
fighting for a minute anyway. Then she 
gripped her rising anger. He wouldn’t 
get the best of her that way. 

“TI know the boys were worried,” she 
retorted with a meaning smile, “‘but surely 
Mr. Harvey would not so far forget his 
fire fighting—and his dignity.” Then be- 
fore she could puzzle out the look of pain 
that came into his eyes, she hurried on. 
“T came after Dad’s doctor book. I must 
try to do something for that woman.” 

“What seems the matter?” Harvey’s 
quick sympathy gave Kate a twinge of 
regret. “I heard she was played out with 
the heat. Is it anything more?” 

“T don’t know.” But Kate did know 
that she was very sorry for her nasty 
speech. “She had a fever, and was de- 
lirious. Maybe—I wonder—would you 
look at her, Mr. Harvey?” 

He assented at once and Kate led the 
way round to her room. ‘The woman ap- 
peared to be sleeping. 

Harvey stepped to the bedside and 
glanced down. Then he leaned over and 
Kate could feel the tenseness that gripped 
his body. She saw him kneel beside the 
bed while a strange awed expression came 
into his face. 

“Mary!” he whispered—then louder, 
“Mary!” 

The woman moved uneasily, and, as if 
awakened by the power of his voice, she 
opened her eyes. Kate saw her look 
about as if dazed, then watched her eyes 
as they came back to Harvey’s face. She 
saw the amazed stare of recognition. She 
could feel the great joy in the woman’s 
voice. 

“Frank! Oh, Frank, is it really you?” 

She reached up and touched his face. 
Her puzzled glance swept the room. 

“Why, what has happened? .Where’s 
Dan?” 

“You were caught ina fire.” Harvey’s 
lips trembled. “Miss Lanning helped 
you to a cave in the rocks.” 

“Oh, yes, the girl with the red hair— 
she’s wonderful! But—I don’t under- 
stand. Why are you here—where have 
you been all these years? Oh, Frank, 
how we have tried to find you!” 

“T’m in the Forest Service,” explained 
Harvey gently. Kate could see that he 
was under a terrific strain. “I’m working 
on this fire.” 

“Oh, Frank!” She rose and _ tried 
wildly to catch his hand. “I’ve suffered 
so! If you only hadn’t run away—if 
you’d stayed so I could have asked you 
to forgive me—I have worried so about 
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FOR GRAVEL AND RHEUMATISM 


“I urge those troubled with Gravel and 
Rheumatism to make use * Buffalo 
Mineral —? water.”” G. ROY, 
Surgeon- » 650th hasealon, Cc. M. 
A., ensvenl. 

Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kid- 
ney Stones, Bladder Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged Prostate, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, 
Brights Disease, Diabetes, Acid- 
osis, Dyspepsia, and Nausea from 
any cause. It is an active anti- 
acid Diuretic. 


Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for ‘‘Fifty years of 
Medical Opinions,’’ a little book 
about Buffalo Mineral Springs 
Water written by many promi- 
nent physicians in all parts of 
the country. At all Druggists. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 








Your Phonograph 








THE BEST OIL * NONE TOO GooD 
For phonographe, sewing machines, typewriters. 
guns und all delicate machines, Nyoil is the | 
safest and most highl — lubricant, Colors 


less, has no odor, will not 
NX' BRICATE s EY, 


ttle 25e Shan tes ue 
@ jon, ie, 
Trial sie le. Bu y Nyoil of 
YE, few Y bettord, Mass. CLEANS == POLSHES 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. In 
half an hour you can play it! We have reduced the 
necessary motions you learn to 
only four—and you acquire these 
in a few minutes. Thenitisonly a 
matter of practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos. stac- 
catos, slurs and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar ag any kind 
of music, both the melody 
and the accompaniment. 
Our complete course of 52 
lessons includes FREE a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, all 
the necessary picks and steel 
bar and 52 pieces of Music. 
Special arrangements for 
lessons if you have your ewn 
guitar. 










This makes a Splendid Christmas Gift 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Ccnservatory of Music, Inc: 

233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg.) NEW YORK 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please 

send complete information, special price offer, etc., etc. 
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you-Frank say you forgive 
5.) 
me-—now ° 

He smiled a soft tender smile. Kate 
could see that he was gaining control of 
himself. 

“T's all right, Mary! I’ve felt pretty 
bitter sometimes, but it’s getting to be 
different now. So go to sleep and we’ll— 
oh, where were you riding to through the 
hire?” 

“I was going to join Dan—he’s at the 
mill. It was to be a surprise!” 


can you 








“Well, rest up and I’li send you on 
when you're able to ride. I must go now 
—I’m fighting a pretty bad fire.” 

He smiled soothingly and went out. 
Kate heard him shuffle wearily across the 
office floor and drop into his chair. Then 
she heard no more. 

Half an hour later she passed the office 
door and looked in. Harvey was slumped 
across the table his face upon his folded 
arms. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





The City Fire Menace 


Some Things Every Householder Should Know 
By Harold J . FitzGerald 


N Seattle next month, if long and well- 

established records hold good, ap- 

proximately thirty homes will be 

either partially or totally destroyed 
by fire. Of these thirty fires in homes of 
families, fifteen will be considered by fire 
authorities as the fault of the man of the 
house, and ten as the fault of the woman 
of the house. Only five will be regarded 
as unpreventable. 

But it is not of Seattle alone that this 
is true. In eighteen of the leading cities 
of the West, from Salt Lake to San Fran- 
cisco and from Spokane to San Diego, 
statistics reveal the same ratios of respon- 
sibility; and what is true of them may 
safely be stated of every other town and 
hamlet throughout the country. In 
short, three-sixths of all dwelling house 
fires are caused by the men, two-sixths by 
the women, and only a sixth by causes for 
which neither is responsible. 

This means that of the six thousand 
lives annually lost in the United States 
through dwelling-house fires, about five 
thousand are lost, not by accident, but 
through the carelessness or ignorance of 
some man or woman. It means also that 
of the hundred and fifty million dollars of 
property annually destroyed in this way, 
it is to carelessness and ignorance that the 
country must charge a hundred and 
twenty-five million of it. 


The Man's Responsibility 


There are just five reasons why the man 
of the house, its natural protector, is re- 
sponsible for half the fires that destroy the 
homes of families. 

In the first place, one-sixth of all the 
fires in dwellings originate in unclean 
chimneys. The chimney is distinctly 
under the supervision of the man of the 
house. 

He fails to keep it clean, principally be- 
cause he believes the accumulation in it 
consists entirely of completely burnt-out 
substances which have no fire-making 
possibilities left. But the seemingly 
burnt-out deposit is, on the contrary, 
highly combustible. Most of the tiny par- 
ticles composing it are not burnt-out at 
all, for before reaching that stage they 
have been snatched from the flames by 
the constant strong draft up the chimney. 
Furthermore, they are thickly saturated 
with grease. This comes from dozens of 





things that find their way into stoves and 
fire-places, and is carried up into the 
chimney clinging to smoke particles. This 
inflammable grease-soaked mass, lying 
directly in the path of constant sparks, 
exists in every chimney that has gone 
longer than six months without a thor- 
ough cleaning. 

It avails little that this combustible 
accumulation is shut off from the rest of 
the house by thick brick walls. Such a 
fire is so much hotter than the ordinary 
kind that these chimney walls do not suf- 
fice to insulate it. Not only is the sub- 
stance highly inflammable, but it is 
fanned by the most perfect sort of draft 
imaginable. It becomes a loudly roaring 
furnace. The bricks grow so hot clear 
through that they easily ignite the wood- 
work touching them. Then ensues the 
worst kind of a fire, one between the 
walls, fanned by the constant suction of 
air, and inaccessible to water. 

Yet in the average home the chimney 
is cleaned out only when it becomes so 
clogged as to interfere with the draft! 

Almost another sixth of all the dwell- 
ing-house fires are the direct result of 
shingle roofs. Like the chimneys, these 
are the man’s responsibility, and no one’s 
else. Authorities assert that they com- 
prise the greatest fire menace in the 
United States. In fact, they are the prin- 
cipal cause of the spreading of fires over 
whole blocks and districts of the residence 
sections of cities and towns. Their dan- 
ger lies, not in their surfaces, but in their 
cracks. Into one of these any spark fall- 
ing on the roof almost inevitably finds its 
way. There it is trapped by the narrow 
space. Through the channel of the crack 
there stirs a constant draft of air, which 
fans even an almost dead spark into a 
glowing coal. One shingle catches, and 
the rest of them follow before the occu- 
pants of the house have even an inkling of 
danger. In this way a shingle roof endan- 
gers the house every time there is a bon- 
fire, or another house afire, or a shower of 
sparks from a chimney, anywhere in the 
neighborhood. 

The man’s half of all fires owes another 
large part of its volume to his carelessness 
about the disposal of his cigars, cigarettes 
and pipe ashes. Many a man thinks noth- 
ing of knocking into a waste-basket the 
ashes from a pipe which he knows is out. 
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The causes already mentioned and the 
relatively small number that are unpre 
ventable, are the sources of all but a very 
small percentage of the fives in any town 
or city. For example, let us take the 
statistics from eighteen of the principal 
cities of the West for last vear, say for the 
three representative months of March, 
October, and November. These cities 
are San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Oakland, Spokane, Salt Lake, 
Tacoma, Butte, Berkeley, San Diego, San 
Jose, Fresno, Ogden, Great Falls, Ala- 
meda, Reno, Pocatello, and Everett. In 
the three months named, the total num- 
ber of dwelling-house fires in those cities 
amounted to 2809. . Their causes, and the 
number of fires due to each, were: 

Chimney burning, 429; defective chim- 
ney, 80; defective electrical equipment, 
45; short-circuited electric wires, 139; 
rubbish and refuse, 255; smokers’ care- 
lessness, 192; sparks on shingle roofs, 384; 
hot ashes, 34; children with matches, 75; 
candles, 11; coal oil lamps and stoves, 51; 
combustibles near stove, 43; electric iron, 
27; gasoline and oils, 106; defective gas 
appliances, 58; carelessness with matches, 
65; meat and grease on stove, 42; sponta- 
neous combustion, 70; stoves and heating 
appliances, defective, 66; same, over- 
heated, 136; accidents, 2 27; incendiary and 
suspicious, 27; sparks, miscellaneous, 
106; unknown and other causes, 267. 


Fighting Causes 


The item, ‘unknown and other causes,” 
it will be noticed, includes fewer fires than 
several of the. individual items listed 
among the twenty-three regular causes. 
These figures give startling proof that if 
all or even a large proportion of the cause 
of fire for which men and women are them- 
selves responsible were removed by means 
of knowledge and caution in regard to 
them, the danger of fire and actual fire 
losses would diminish remarkably. 

Until a few years ago the average fire 
department contented itself with putting 
out fires. Then careful analysis of the 
causes of fires showed that the real enemy 
of the department was not fire but the 
lack of knowledge and proper caution on 
the part of householders. Since then the 
more up-to-date departments have de- 
voted as much effort to fighting these 
causes as they have devoted to fhghting 
actual fires. What is probably the most 
aggressive of these campaigns of educa- 
tion has been carried on in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The result is that Oakland now 
shows the lowest annual fire loss of any 
of the thirteen or more cities of its class 
—150,000 to 250,000 population—in the 
United States. 

The campaign in that city has been car- 
ried chiefly to the school children, by 
means of regular lectures in the class- 
rooms delivered by the fire chief or sub- 
ordinates detailed for the purpose. Con- 
sequently, not only is the growing gener- 
ation being taught fire prevention directly, 
but the present adult generation is being 
educated by the pointed and often em- 
barrassing questions that the children are 
taught to ask at home regarding home 
fire prevention. 

In the opinion of fire experts, the home 
in which the regularly recurring, stereo- 
typed causes of fire which have been dis- 


But the forming of this habit means that 
some time his hand will automaticall 
empty into the basket a pipe with whieh 
he is simply through, without its bein 
through burning. Another man wi 
smoke in bed year in and year out without 
disaster; then, just once, he goes unex- 
7 off to sleep, and there is a fire. 

cores of fires start from cigars and 
cigarettes tossed out of the windows onto 
awnings and dry patches of grass 

These three causes alone, unclean 

chimneys, shingle roofs, and smokers’ 
carelessness, account for nearly all of the 
man’s half of the fires. The remainder is 
made up by his carelessness in having dry 
heaps of rubbish too close to the house; 
and by his neglect to avoid all danger of 
crossed electric wires. 


Woman's Part 


The case of the woman of the house has 
more extenuation. She causes only a 
third of the fires; and there are twelve im- 
portant avenues under her supervision 
through which they may come. 

One of her greatest enemies, although 
she does not always know it, is gasoline. 
A metropolitan fire chief recently as- 
serted that a bottle of gasoline in the 
house is eleven times as dangerous as a 
stick of dynamite. “If you put a stick of 
dynamite up on a shelf,” he pointed out, 

“you know exactly whese i it Is, and you’re 
‘mighty careful when you’re round it. 
But if you put a bottle of gasoline on a 
shelf, its fumes, which escape easily, sink 
down to the floor and wander all over the 
house. You never know where it is. In 
a closed room containing gasoline fumes, 
the lighting of a match may easily pro- 
duce an explosion that will set fire to the 
house, if not wreck the room.” Lead- 
ing fire authorities declare that gasoline 
should never be used in-doors, and that 
no more than half a pint should ever be 
kept in the house at any one time. 

Another frequent cause of fires is the 
open fire-place, left alone without the pro- 
tection of a screen. 

Spontaneous combustion, which causes 

many fires, is often the result of bad 
housekeeping. It frequently has its 
source in rags that have been saturated 
with furniture polish or other vegetable 
oils, and have not been burned or placed 
in a metal container. 

Leaving any young child alone in a 
room with a fire or with matches is in- 
variably an invitation to disaster, experts 

assert. The impulse to play with fire can 
not be frightened or trained out of him 
during his earlier years. A strange phase 
of child psychology is at the bottom of 
this. It is not the spirit of mischief or of 
curiosity that prompts him, but one of the 
strongest possible appeals to his emotions. 
It is a dramatic event in his life when he 
strikes a match. It is not until his reason 
has become well developed that parental 
teaching, however well applied, is capable 
of restraining him from playing with fire. 

There are just nine other important 
causes of fire which women have it in 
their power to prevent by knowing their 
danger and using proper caution in regard 
to them. Briefly, these are: Hot ashes 
placed in combustible containers; un- 
guarded electric irons; defective gas ap- 
pliances; carelessness with matches; meat 
and grease on stove; defective and over- 
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cussed briefly here are thoroughly known 
and carefully watched, will be in little 
danger of burning. 


heated stoves; coal oil lamps and stoves; 
candles. 








































































Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural lustre to 


Gray Hair 


Sample and advice sent upon request. 
At all dealers or by mail, price $1.50. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 











The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-C seal is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va- 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing artiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis. 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal cual- 
ities make it a reliable p.otection when these diseases 
are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 





Creselene has heen recommended and used for the past 
42 years The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
Send for descriptive booklet 29 
New 


Sold by druggists. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., 
York or Leming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 




















Does Y our Church 
Need Money? 


If your church is one of the 
thousands that is trying to 
raise funds for repairs, new 
this 
is your opportunity todo your 


carpets, old debts, etc., 


church a real favor. 


We have established a fund- 
raising department that is 
helping scores of churches 
raise money quickly and 
pleasantly without risk or 


expense. 


If you love your church, write 
us at once for particulars of 
our $20 offer to every church 
and church society. Address 


Church Aid Bureau 
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“Tre Frrst THING 
You THINK OF 





The Truest and “Realest” of 
Friends—Good Tea 


In remote places where men explore; in great places where men 
deliberate; in the sanctum of kings—wherever exhausted nature 
calls, a cup of good tea rests, steadies and brings the cheer of 
sunshine. 


This has been the mission of Ridgways famous blends—since 1836. 
Millions of tea lovers, on two hemispheres, have paid tributes to 
these superior teas. 


To know Ridgways Tea is to say it is— 
“The First Thing You Think Of” 


Ridguays 
Tea 


Sold Exclusively in Airtight Tins 








